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THE FUTURE OF#MUSICOLOGY 
IN AMERICA 


By O. G. SONNECK! 
A LEXANDER WHEELOCK THAYER, whose biography of 


Beethoven still represents America’s greatest contribution 

to musicology, died on July 15, 1897. Had he lived a few 
years longer, undoubtedly the fitting tribute of honorary member- 
ship would have been paid to him, when Prof. Albert A. Stanley 
organized the United States Section of the International Society 
of Music (Internationale Musik Gesellschaft). With the organi- 
zation of that body a respectable number of kindred spirits, 
though with an infusion of unfit elements forced on us by circum- 
stances, had found a rallying center. Not that, under the presi- 
dency first of Professor Stanley and then of Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, 
numerous contributions to musicology poured from America into 
the publishing organs of the I.M.G.—indeed, they were compar- 
atively few and by still fewer scholars—but the yearly gatherings, 
generally in conjunction with the annual meetings of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, afforded stimulating personal 
contacts and fostered cohesion. More important even than this, 
the monthly and quarterly magazines of the society kept our 
members in touch with the ideals, objects, and accomplishments 
of musicology. 

However modest our part of the whole, it was at least an 
organized movement in the right direction. The war totally 
demolished the structure, and to-day the United States Section 

1From the volume of essays written by sixty-one contributors and presented to 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, April 5, 1929, on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of his 
appointment as Librarian of Congress; reprinted with the permission of the editors, 


Dr. William Warren Bishop and Dr. Andrew Keogh. This was the last literary work 
of Mr. Sonneck’s before his death on October 30, 1928. 
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of the I.M.G. is but a dim memory; most of its scattered remnants 
are buried in silence or void of enough centripetal magnetism to 
permit Americans to play much of a part in the new international 
society of musicologists, the Société Internationale de Musicol- 
ogie, founded in 1927. Nevertheless, the great compliment was 
paid America by electing—I am happy to say, at my suggestion— 
my successor at the Library of Congress, Mr. Carl Engel, into 
the inner council of this new society which has revived, if not the 
machinery, at least the idea and ideals of the defunct I.M.G. 
Mr. Engel attempted in the spring of 1928, at a meeting called 
by him at Washington during the music festival at the Library 
of Congress, to arouse wider interest in a certain musicological 
project connected with the library. He failed in his purpose; and 
—I am not saying this in a spirit of carping criticism—he could 
not but fail in view of the fact that the mixture of the enthusiasts 
present was too heterogeneous and because very few of them 
knew the meaning of musicology. 

Just what is musicology? Instead of attempting an answer 
by way of a definition which, as most definitions do, merely 
substitutes several words for one, I shall approach the question 
in the manner of old-fashioned song-accompanists who would 
prelude the prelude of a song with some compositorial notions of 
their own. Accordingly, first a chord or two on the publication, 
about a year ago, of a slender volume which was merely a primer 
of the rudiments of music, but on which the proud authoress had 
bestowed the title Musicology. Evidently she liked the term, 
whatever meaning it may have conveyed to her, better than did 
a certain gentleman who in principle takes an interest in musicol- 
ogy, but whose interest is paralyzed by the term which he dislikes. 
Modulating into a neighboring key, I remember that recently a 
certain benefactress of music felt attracted enough to the mys- 
terious term to desire the addition of a musicological department 
to the musical institute founded by her. She even announced 
this intention as a fait accompli but, presumably because she had 
been asked the question with which this paragraph opens, she 
proceeded to put the same question. She received rather an 
intelligent answer, whereupon she decided to defer the installation 
of a musicological department for an indefinite period. 

After this suspension, as we musicians call it, with an har- 
monically unrelated arpeggio into a college town of the Mid-West! 
There a very wealthy and public-spirited gentleman was ap- 
proached with the urgent plea to donate to the college one of the 
most important private collections of music and books on music 
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assembled in Europe during the last hundred years. It was to 
be had en bloc and, prior to auction, at an abnormally low price. 
Everything went smoothly until the gentleman learned that the 
collection contained a great many rarities of the kind that gladdens 
the hearts of musicologists. Thereupon he declined to spend his 
money on a museum because he abhorred museums. 

By way of ending this lengthy prelude to my short song, I 
turn to an authoress of a somewhat ambitious book on music. 
About certain statements in it I found occasion to express my 
doubts. She in turn expressed her astonishment at my doubts 
and enumerated about a dozen supporting authorities whom she 
had read in the course of her “‘musicological research.’ It so 
happened, however, that ten of the books were merely commercial 
compilations and all ten were based on the same two authorities, 
one of whom is by now superseded and obsolete. At best, then, 
the twelve apostles of verity dwindled down to precisely one as 
against the doubting Thomas. 

And now, just what is musicology? My answer is, and I 
shall let it go at that: Musicology is to music what philology is to 
literature or what any kind of “‘ology”’ is to its proper sphere of 
mental discipline; but in these pages I am speaking more spe- 
cifically of musicology in the narrower sense of history of music, 
though it may be history as ramified and as broad as one cares 
to view it. Granted that a multimillionaire, too, enjoys the 
privilege of spending his money according to his tastes and fancies, 
nevertheless it is a pity that an idiosyncrasy can so affect an 
otherwise liberal mind as to deprive America of an opportunity, 
probably unique, to add a magnificent musicological library to 
the deplorably few she possesses. 

One may concede that, for instance, ichthyology is not a 
pretty word; but this is hardly a valid reason for adopting a nega- 
tive attitude toward the scientific study of fish until, and unless, 
a prettier word be substituted. As for the brand of “‘musicological 
research”’ just mentioned, I question whether any person, inter- 
ested in the study of fish, would with equal ingenuousness qualify 
the copying of fish-stories as ichthyological research. On the 
other hand, I can hardly imagine that the founder of an academic 
institution would be so overawed by a definition of philology as 
to look upon philology as a sort of liability which had better be 
deferred as long as possible. 

The real discomfiture of musicology in America, as I see it, 
lies in this—that of all the arts music is still supposed to be so 
mysterious a manifestation of the divine afflatus that its study, in 
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the sense of “Das Ding an sich,” is considered almost sacrilegious; 
and if not that, at least wholly superfluous—for practical purposes. 
Unless a bit of historical investigation serves some “practical 
purpose,” journalistic scoffers superciliously eye it as of “merely 
antiquarian interest.” But who determines what a practical 
purpose is and where it begins or ends? Also, why must a practical 
purpose always underlie a student’s historical curiosity? If 
Beauty be self-sufficient, so is Science and, if you please, even the 
Science of Beauty. What sets music so far apart from literature 
that what one might call the philology of music requires the 
passport of a practical purpose? In the last analysis, such a 
doctrine would reduce all historical writing on music to a species 
of advertising copy; and much of it in our country, I regret to 
say, is precisely that and little more. However, if a practical 
purpose or result be the test of the right to exist, then the musi- 
cologist may rightly insist that he be given at least the benefit 
of the doubt, on the theory that in other branches of learning, 
too, sometimes decades pass before a perfectly useless, impractical, 
abstract piece of research or reasoning transforms itself into gold. 
And, if not into gold, at least into something helpful to pianists, 
singers, composers, or others afflicted with the germ of music. 
The proof of this pudding lies most enticingly in the eating, 
when both the cooking and the eating are done by musicians 
themselves instead of by professional musicologists. This little 
episode, which I witnessed, may serve to illustrate the point. 
For years, a very great pianist of a conspicuously keen and intu- 
itive mind had found himself interpreting, with artistic conviction, 
passages in a sonata by Beethoven very differently from what the 
supposedly authoritative edition of Beethoven’s works—author- 
itative because supposedly based on the master’s manuscripts— 
demanded. He happened to look at those passages in the recently 
published facsimile of that sonata, and triumphantly he pointed 
out to a fellow pianist that what both of them had habitually 
been doing in violation of the authoritative text, was plainly, 
indeed unquestionably, called for by Beethoven himself. The 
critical and learned editor simply had nodded, thereby falsifying 
for posterity Beethoven’s intentions. The ludicrous part of the 
episode consists in this: That these two artists had been able to 
defend themselves against the charge of tampering with Beethoven 
only by relying on their artistic instincts. Now let us suppose 
that they had not seen the facsimile, and let us further suppose 
that some musicologist had made it his business to re-compare 
the “‘authoritative” edition with the extant manuscripts of Beet- 
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hoven (or their facsimiles), it is fairly safe to assume that he would 
have discovered and described the same discrepancies—and dis- 
crepancies, be it noted, of quite a “practical” nature—but it is 
also fairly safe to contend that in that case the two pianists prob- 
ably would never have seen his discoveries, and would have 
continued to be on the defensive against colleagues and critics 
relying on the supposedly authoritative edition. Unfortunately 
so—and that is precisely my point! 











THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GEORGE AND EMMA HERWEGH AND 
THE PRINCESS SAYN-WITTGENSTEIN, 
CHALLEMEL-LACOUR AND MINNA 
WAGNER 


M. HERWEGH and J.-G. PROD’HOMME 


HE correspondence of George and Emma Herwegh with the 
Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, which we publish herewith, 
dates from 1856 on, when Liszt already had been installed 

at Weimar for several years, and when Wagner, like the Herweghs, 
was living in Zurich where, having completed the book of his 
“‘Nibelungen Ring,” he was about to begin “Tristan.” 

Herwegh, then some fifty years of age, had known both the 
one and the other in Paris, in 1842-43. At that time Liszt already 
had set Herwegh’s “Reiterlied” to music, for four-part male 
chorus, as well as his “‘Rheinweinlied’’; later he also set ‘‘Der 
Gang um Mitternacht,”’ and “Ich méchte hingehn wie das Abend- 
roth.” The two collaborators had been in correspondence before 
they had made each others’ acquaintance. (See in Liszt’s ‘“‘Let- 
ters,” edited by La Mara, the Herwegh letter from Paris, dated 
December 14, 1841; and Liszt’s tardy reply of November 19, 
1842). A little later poet and musician met in Paris, in 1843, 
and thenceforward their relations were interrupted only by the 
death of the former, in 1875. There has come down from this 
period a unique portrait, designed by Norvid (and in the possession 
of Mr. Marcel Herwegh) bearing the following inscription: “Liszt 
in Mme. George Herwegh’s Paris salon, about 1844.” 

It was a great joy for Liszt to find himself once more in 
Zurich, in 1853 and 1856—post tot errores—with his Parisian 
friend, who had become a Swiss citizen; and on his second visit 
Liszt was accompanied by Princess Wittgenstein and by her 
daughter, Marie. Under the “royal tent,” as he called the Herwegh 
salon, there was singing, there were readings and music; politics, 
philosophy and religion were discussed. During Liszt’s first 
visit, in 1853, Wagner had read his “‘Nibelungen,” which he had 
just completed. During the second, to celebrate his forty-third 
birthday (May 22, 1856) Wagner, together with Liszt and the wife 
of the orchestra conductor Heim, gifted with an admirable voice, 
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gave their friends a hearing of the first act of ““Die Walkiire.” It 
is at this moment that our correspondence begins. 

Liszt, who had arrived in Zurich on October 14, fell ill after 
a few days had gone by, and had to stay in bed for well-nigh a 
fortnight, which explains the allusions contained in the first letters, 
as well as the books sent to amuse the invalid. Finally, toward 
November 20, however, his indisposition came to an end, and the 
Master prepared to leave Switzerland. At Saint-Gall, where he 
was rejoined by the Herweghs and by Wagner, the latter con- 
ducted Beethoven’s “Eroica,” and Liszt his ““Orphée” and “Les 
Préludes.”” Then the friends bade each other adieu, Liszt return- 
ing to Weimar by easy stages (with stop-overs at Munich and 
Karlsruhe). “Here I am, once more alone, looking after you,” 
Wagner wrote in melancholy fashion one Sunday morning (No- 
vember 30) to Mme. Wittgenstein. ‘Thanks, dear Princess, for 
having so quickly given me news of yourself. I am greatly reas- 
sured to learn that you were able to continue your journey with- 
out hindrance as far as Munich, where you will find it possible 
to rest a little more comfortably than at the Hétel du Brochet 
in Saint-Gall. Rest? OO, the indefatigable ones! Tuesday eve- 
ning I returned to the Zeltweg in terrible weather, with a violent 
cold, my body frozen, my heart empty !—” 


* * 
* 


As soon as she reached Weimar, the Princess wrote to her 
friends in Zurich, and the correspondence continued for three 
years. Its perusal calls for no other commentary than the brief 
notes which we have found it unavoidably necessary to add. 

We will call to mind only that while the poet Herwegh con- 
tinued with his work, writing for the Zurich papers and following 
with attention the course of political events, Wagner, interrupt- 
ing his “Siegfried,” completed his ““Tristan,”’ writing under con- 
ditions which are well known to us to-day. After a stay in Italy, 
he returned to establish himself in Paris toward the end of 1859. 
In January-February, 1860, were given his three famous concerts 
at the Thédtre-Italien, concerts whose moral and material results 
are indicated in a letter by Challemel-Lacour (of February 10), 
and in a letter by Minna Wagner (of February 24), to Mme. 
Herwegh. 

Liszt, notwithstanding, continued to carry on his Wagnerian 
apostleship in Weimar, and his activities in behalf of modern 
musicians. As is known, the fiasco of Peter Cornelius’ “‘Der 
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Barbier von Bagdad” affected him keenly, and was one of the 
reasons which determined him to resign his functions in the grand- 
ducal theatre. 

The last letter by the Princess which we publish is dated 
December 26, 1859. Her daughter, Marie, had shortly before, in 
October, married Prince von Hohenlohe; Liszt had just lost his 
son, Daniel, aged twenty. The following May the Princess left for 
Rome, in order to hasten the formalities in connection with her 
divorce. Her husband, Prince Wittgenstein, being a Protestant, 
had been able to remarry. She thought she would be able to 
secure the dissolution of her union from the Pope, and the date of 
her marriage to Liszt already had been fixed for October 22, 1861, 
the Master’s fiftieth birthday. The Pope, however, influenced by 
Cardinal Hohenlohe, finally promulgated his veto. 

We add to our pages some fragments of letters by Challemel- 
Lacour (unpublished) who, an exile in Switzerland after the Coup 
d’ Etat, was to translate the Quatre Poémes d’Opéra and Wagner’s 
Lettre sur la Musique (Paris, 1861); and one by the wife of Fétis’ 
son, born Eugénie Schlim, daughter of General Schlim (also 
unpublished), whom Challemel-Lacour thought of marrying. 

M. Herwecu and J.-G. Prop’HOMME. 


LETTERS OF THE PrINcEss SAYN-WITTGENSTEIN, MapaAME HERWEGH 
AND G. HERWEGH 


You are kindness and amiability personified, dear Madam, and 
Liszt thanks you a million times for having remembered his wish. You 
must already have had the news regarding us from that person whom 
we call ““Raphael,”’! who will have told you that our health is well enough. 
I would the same might be said of the poet. Were I able to go out, I 
would come to forbid him to expose himself in the open on such a day. 
Maladies of that sort hate chills. But we feel the loss too keenly, while 
we ourselves are held prisoners; consequently I like to hope that a mezzo 
termine might adjust everything; that is to say a carriage, which I shall 
send you, be it to-day, be it to-morrow, as Esculapius may advise. My 
respect will go so far as to accept his sentence without demur if he puts 
us off until to-morrow. Send me a messenger to let me know which of 
the two days will be selected. Meanwhile, take good care of your patient, 
and take care of yourself as well. I was very happy and very much 
impressed by the conversation we had recently. His ideas and resolves 
testify to great intellectual powers; his views are penetrant and equit- 
able, his aims nobly ambitious; be at peace with yourself and with the 
future! Genius is patience! For all it is old and commonplace the phrase 
is none the less true, as well as the proverb which says, “All things come 
to him who waits.” It has rarely been my lot to encounter more perfect 
courage, under this head, than in him (need I mention his name?). Now 


1The surname given Princess Marie, later Princess von Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst. 
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this faith in one’s self is always a promise on fate’s part. Be calm and 
let them talk! Take for your own the Durham device: “The day will 
come.” Yes, it shall come, the day which will justify you both and bring 
you glory. The same haio shall aureole your heads. I was unable to 
say all this on the two occasions when I saw you, while offering you a 
gratis spectacle. But my heart felt the need of expressing its faith and 
hope in you, and its affection for you. 
CAROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 
* * 
* 


How are you this morning, dear Madam? Did you stay awake a 
long time last night? We carried away in our ears and in our hearts the 
beautiful verses which were written and read, and we thank you both 
for them with sincere affection. Let me have a word of news from you, 
and herewith receive our sincerest greetings for all. 

CAROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 
+ * 
* 


If you can manage for a day or so to do without the two little volumes 
which reached you from Paris, we will be greatly obliged to you for 
lending them to us. 

* * 
* 


Dear Doctor: 
Herewith a fat package of wisdom for the Pension Baur academy 
of the arts and sciences. 
Franz Baco 
Simrock for Franz Liszt. 
Wolff 


The Holtzmann books are for Madame la Princesse—not to read, 
but to turn the pages. I have marked various passages which, perhaps, 
will not be found too ‘‘wooden.” 

My profound respects to the ladies, and I wish you a good evening 
and a good trip. G. H. 

* * 
7 


You will easily guess, dear Madam, how much I regret having 
missed you the other morning, and that I should not have failed to indem- 
nify myself by going to see you yesterday, had I not been prevented in 
my desire to go out and visit you. Liszt is indisposed and must putfup 
with several days’ internment by the doctor’s orders. If you have noth- 
ing on hand around four o’clock it would be very kind of you to come 
and see me. Meanwhile, I herewith send you a thousand sincere good 
wishes and repeat my thanks for the delightful hours spent in your home. 
Looking forward to seeing you soon, in any event, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. WITTGENSTEIN. 
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Here are the books, dear Madam. It is our duty to thank you for 
the very great pleasure which you have given us. As to Liszt, words 
really fail me when it comes to replying to such marvels. We were 
together until 2 o’clock in the morning with our Italians. What did we 
talk about? Guess! 

My most affectionate regards to you all. Here are the spectacles. 
Sincerely yours, 


Emma HERWEGH. 
* 7 


* 


Our thoughts and their bearers have crossed each other. I was 
unable to send you mine sooner—Liszt is still very much under the 
weather, though his indisposition is running its course. A thousand 
thanks for the chess-set, and for the volume which, I hope, will not have 
to wait long for its author and his reading of it—one to be listened to 
se an admiration which has not had to await the present moment to 

orn. 

A thousand affectionate regards and au revoir. 

CaROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 
& * 
a 


My heartfelt thanks. Everything is still moving along painfully 
enough, yet patience and courage act as balancers. We will be charmed 
to see your husband and yourself, dear Madam, when your cold will 
allow you to go out. I am vexed with you for not letting me know about 
it. I count on learning something from M. Georges, whose poems pre- 
empted our afternoon yesterday until quite late. A thousand good wishes, 
and looking forward to seeing you. “ew 


* * 
* 


Very Dear Madam: 

We wish to know how the patient passed the night, and whether 
the invasion of the Herwegh family has been devoid of any sinister con- 
sequences for you. 

I clasp your hand, dear Madam, most affectionately, and embrace 
the charming author of the “Mediocrity.” 


With many greetings to Liszt and Georges. 
Emma HeERWEGH. 
* 7 


* 


A thousand thanks for your affectionate interest. The night and 
the day have been better. Our sick man even thinks he is himself again 
—but I myself am not so convinced of it, though I rejoice at his improve- 
ment. The “Mediocrity” has a bad cold, which does not prevent him 
from being in excellent spirits, and, above all, from waiting as impatiently 
as ourselves for the realization of the promised reading. Do us the pleas- 
ure of granting both of us a spare moment at an early date, in view of all 
the enjoyment you will afford us. 
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Liszt sends you his regards, to which I adjoin my own with all my 


heart. 
CAROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 


P.S. And Feuerbach’s letter? Is it indiscreet of me to recall it? 
Liszt would reply very decidedly in the affirmative. Yet, foolishly, I 
am woman enough to believe, despite all masculine assurances, that 
great minds do not express themselves altogether in their works, and 
that often the most intimate essence of their souls is not completely 
reflected in them, and spreads like the perfume of those plants whose 
corollas open only at night, in those effusions of intimacy when they for- 
get that they are heard, in order to dream only of being understood. 
Feuerbach is a great mind, and consequently you should not hold it 
against me if I interest myself i in the expression of his friendship, and of 
those sentiments which spring from his friendship, as well as those which 
spring “from the heart’s core,” as Shakespeare has said. 


* * 
* 


Yesterday my body was burning with fever like that of a small 
child, and I could hardly open my eyes. To-day I am on my feet again, 
well-nigh completely bundled up, and ready to leave to-morrow at eight 
o’clock in the morning. It is no doubt the red wine—this generous blood 
of the grape, as another Georges has said (a poet too, but of the feminine 
gender), which my neighbor, the poet Georges, so liberally poured for 
me, which called forth this fever that has cured me more completely than 
if I had taken a whole pharmacopeeia. Instead of suffering and lying down 
to-day, as I feared, I have been busy since eight o’clock this morning, and 
am writing you these lines, dear Madam, in returning the books which we 
owe to your kindness and the amiability of the scholarly poet, together 
with a bushel of collective thanks, and the prayer that you will come to 
see us towards five o’clock. That will give us the pleasure of once more 
shaking hands with you in Zurich and of repeating to you the remem- 
brances and good wishes we take along with us both for you and of you. 
“May God be with you!” say our Ukranian peasants when they take 
leave of each other. Allow me to close with this naif and profound wish 
which comprises all that fills the soul in the way of vows, benedictions 
and hopes. After that, we shall await you in St. Gall, and we count upon 
your heart, where oblivion will certainly not invade the corner we ask 
you reserve for us as your sincere friends. 

CaROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 


Weimar, December 23, 1856. 

It is now three days ago that we reached port, having stopped every 
day during our trip, after leaving Munich—as much for reasons of health 
as because of various acquaintances. Our first thought upon arriving 
here on the eve of the festivities was to send you, dear Madam, you and 
your husband and your children, our most tenderly affectionate and 
warmest good wishes for the New Year. Like a little child, I purposely 
chose this rose-tinted paper on which to send you all our New Year’s 
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wishes for a charming, rosy New Year, smiling and sweet. Do not 
regard this, so far, as a letter, but simply as a forwarding of the expression 
of our sentiments. I am still half numb with cold and fatigue, and the 
practical affairs of life. Wagner will have told you that I left St. Gall 
decidedly under the weather, and the fourteen hours of travel to Munich 
were really the least agreeable of the entire trip. 

The day after our arrival I saw Pfeufer on your recommendation 
and have frequently met him since. He spoke with much friendship of 
your husband and you, and the news we brought him gave him great 
pleasure. He takes a lively interest in the poet’s future and has remained 
sincerely attached to him. Had it been possible to write, what with the 
large number of acquaintances we have found in Munich and various 
errands we have had to attend to almost every day, I would have written 
you at once. Liszt also had to stop off in Augsburg, in Karlsruhe, in 
Frankfort, for all he was very eager to finally get back home, where we 
now have once more shut ourselves up as in a jewel-case. 

Let me have news from you soon and beg the poet to write to me. 
Until New Year’s Day and all the customary exchanges of civilities of 
the festival week are over, I shall feel far too dull to write to a wit. 

You will shortly receive a Liszt in medallion and in notes, together 
with a Chopin! of his; I have only to write to Dresden and to Leipsic 
in this connection. I shall now leave off, embracing you with all my 
heart—for all three of us, Liszt included, in honor of St. Sylvester’s 
Day; we shall not fail to think of you, and I hope that these lines will 
reach you at the right moment to make you think of us, who are so 
sincerely fond of you. 

Yours with all my heart, 
CAROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 
* + 
* 


12/29/56. 

How fortunate, dear Madam, that I cannot class myself with people 
of wit, but merely with the people who are full of good will; otherwise 
I should have had to content myself with the prospect of your letters, 
like the poet, while as it is I actually have them hot from the griddle. 
Your news made me feel really joyful, and if Georges does not personally 
join me in expressing his share of my joy to you, it is because he, too, 
feels himself too stupid to write to a woman of intelligence, and prefers 
to let New Year’s Day go by, and not to recall himself to you, but to 
send you a long letter. With the exception of the poet, who pretends 
he is the calmest man in Zurich, we are on a war-footing here, and think 
only of an imminent and sanguinary struggle. Semper thinks seriously 
of making ready to embark for England. Wagner forgets his “‘Nibe- 
lungen,” and proposes going to France once war has been declared. 
Georges puts no faith in all these preparations, and persists in burying 
himself in his studies. I, as usual, must admit my absolute ignorance of 
what may come to pass, and confine myself to preparing for all even- 
tualities. You may know more about it than we do, since you are in a 
capital city. 

1This copy of “Chopin,” with a dedication by Liszt, is now in the small Herwegh 
Museum, in the mayoralty of Liestal (Canton of Basle). 
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It was time that you returned there after your Odyssee, and I 
imagine you must have beer well content to find yourselves once more 
among your Penates. Here all is as it was when you left—save for the 
snow which covers the land, and the worried faces one sees on the streets. 
I rejoice at the prospect of receiving the medallion, the “Chopin,” and 
the music. I do not doubt that your handsome promise will be most 
handsomely realized. I should ask you, dear friend, to excuse these stupid 
lines, yet I have not spoiled you overmuch in this connection and, besides, 
it seems to me that all one’s absent friends can demand is to rediscover 
the one who writes in what she says; I think I am myself here. 

You wish me a year of roses, kindness and smiles—thank you from 
my heart—ard I wish it as well, but dare not hope for one. The old year 
is ending witiout a single smile. During all this time I have done noth- 
ing, so to say, but play sick-nurse; for Georges, without being ill, has 
been much indisposed, has had to keep his room, etc. Besides, for the 
past few days I have had to endure the rages of Juno or Minerva, as you 
choose,' who was scandalized by the “stunning” praises I have uttered, 
according to what she writes the poet anent the famous pianist, reproach- 
ing me with never having possessed the instinct either of a woman or of 
amother. And again, I must be ignorant of what had happened between 
her and Liszt during the past two years. If she had sent me all these 
sweets at first hand, well and good, but in commissioning my husband 
to deliver them she does not display the most perfect delicacy. One of 
these days I shall take the initiative and send her my gifts. But before 
taking leave, we must talk of something more gracious, more lovely, of 
our young Raphael. How often I think of that dear, amiable creature. 
For us she has been like some exquisite perfume, whose mere recollection 
rejoices the soul. Tell her all you can find that is most tender by way 
of greeting on our part, and you will never say too much. Tell Liszt 
not to forget me, since we shall never be able to forget him; the treasure 
of friendship and poesy which he left us during our stay will continue to 
adorn the dull and solitary hours of our exile in this cold, bare land. As 
for you, dear Madam, I take your hands in mine, I look at you and I 
say not a word. That is my New Year’s wish. It is poor or rich, accord- 
ing as it is received. If by chance you see my young friend, M. Wiinzer, 
in whom I take a real interest, I beg that you will give him my most 
affectionate greetings. 

With all my heart and my good wishes for the year 1857. 


EmMaA HERWEGH. 
* + 


Wermanr, January 2, 1857. 

Ah, perfidious one! As witty as you are malicious! I would not 
easily have pardoned any other, save yourself, for such an amusing 
pleasantry. I am tempted to punish you for it by a blue-stocking letter, 
one musked, slightly rouged, ornamented with patches, tricked out 
with phrases in running bows, with furbelow exclamations, such as stupid 
women write to witty ones. But alas, I fear I have not even enough 
ability to show myself stupid to that degree! I adore stupidity, and 
cultivate it with an altogether special predilection, a predilection so 


1Madame d’Agoult (Daniel Stern), the mother of Liszt’s children. 
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great that I reserve it as one of the charms of intimacy, the best I can 
offer those dearest to my heart. But my stupidity has nothing in com- 
mon with dapper quips and turns. She is just a good, plump, simple 
woman, given over completely to her naif feelings, and one capable, some 
day (long ago) in a moment of chagrin—such as passionate friendships 
invariably provide for hasty youth—of writing “Ah, I am far more stupid 
than I look!” You, too, will share this opinion, and you will be quite 
right, and if you tell me so frankly I shall embrace you tenderly with 
grateful effusion; for to believe in my stupidity is to believe very truly 
—in me. Is one ever stupid with those and for those whom one does not 
love? Does one not always find the wit to cope with indifference, or, 
if wit be lacking, silence and eclipse? With regard to eclipses, you have 
never, I hope, apprehended an eclipse of my memory. To-morrow or the 
day after the box goes on, bringing you, aside from the things mentioned, 
a small image whose name I shall not tell you. Perhaps you will recog- 
nize it, perhaps you will divine whom it represents. Some are fond of 
him, others not; I am among the latter, and truly desire that you may 
be among the former. I am waiting only for a book from Leipsic in 
order to hand everything to the mail. The poet is quite right in going on 
with his studies; here they think nothing at all of the military occupa- 
tion of your Caucasus, and they repeat the remark attributed to the 
Emperor Napoleon, that merely to begin with, the King of Prussia would 
first have to slaughter 80,000 Swiss—while having the same number of 
Prussians potted—yet no one knows what destiny may have hidden 
under her robe, as the Athenians of old used to say. For the moment 
all are satisfied to celebrate the birth of S. J. with all sorts of social 
functions. At Court there is to be a great concert, at which Liszt will be 
missing, seeing that he is once more confined to his bed. If just at the 
time of the famous spectacle—which you enjoyed gratis one morning in 
our home—I had injected enough for three weeks instead of eight days, 
perhaps he would be well to-day. But in Munich, as I anticipated, he 
could not very well avoid the cold churches or the drafty theatres, nor 
the dinners, soirées or passing fevers which, in any event, did not prevent 
his getting here, somehow or other, and his returning in order to conduct 
“‘Tannhiuser,” to the theatre, where he was received with the most 
lively enthusiasm by the public, which repeated with the sincerest con- 
viction the Latin inscription lettered on the laurels hung from his desk, 
and which called him “The Genius of the Place.”” The next day, however, 
we had to think back to Rahn, to whom I beg you will convey our best 
compliments, together with our good wishes for the New Year, when you 
see him. So now my Liszt is nailed' down again by his boils, much 
angegriffen—and is on the way to lose his patience and his good humor, 
the more so since he had been looking forward to a concert by one of his 
favorite pupils, a pianist who is leaving Weimar to concertize for a season 
or two in Paris, and who is saying farewell to the public with a last 
soirée at which Liszt wants to conduct the orchestra. We shall see how 
matters turn out. Unfortunately the young man must go, and besides, 
we were to hear a symphony and a concerto by Liszt—which will make 
me regret twice over that he will have to miss it. The young man in 
question{is called Mr. von Bronsart, and I recommend him to you most 


'Trans. Note: Reeloué par ses clous, a play on words; clou, a nail; clou, a boil. 
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particularly should you ever meet him in Paris or elsewhere. At the 
moment the Seebach is here; she is going to play Mary Stuart, and I 
shall be interested in seeing her after having seen Ristori and Bayer- 
Birk. After her we expect Dawison, the Wagner!’ and other stage celeb- 
rities. On February sixteenth we shall have Gluck’s “‘Armide,”’ and then 
Verdi’s ““Trovatore,”’ and there will be a number of other things besides 
that will be of interest, including Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and Berlioz’s 
“Cellini.” In Munich we saw a good deal of Kaulbach, the great painter. 
I already knew him for the greatest colorist of Germany, and one of the 
greatest colorists of all times, but one must have seen his oil-paintings 
in order fully to grasp the greatness of this symphonist of nuance and, 
above all, the admirable harmony of his brush. Oil has its shades of 
abatement, plays of color, and secrets of beauty which the fresco never 
attains. Kaulbach’s portraits are masterpieces which will do honor to 
our time. 

Daniel? came to us on New Year’s Day, a bachelor-of-letters, and 
the same charming boy as ever. As you know, he has most brilliantly 
absolved his study course in Paris, and gained splendid prizes at the great 
competition. His father wishes to have him stay with him for a couple 
of months. Blandine seems to like Paris, and seems most intimate with 
and closest to her mother. Cosima appears to have improved greatly 
in health, for several people from Berlin have told us that she is looking 
well and is in good spirits. Biilow is making a more and more notable 
position for himself. Straddling the “‘music of the future,” he rides with 
drawn sword, ever more firm in the saddle, and with an increasing fol- 
lowing of those partisans of acts and facts who ia time will be transformed 
into partisans of ideas. With regard to ideas, I intend to write to Semper, 
whose three brochures I find a veritable jewel-case of ideas. I must only 
ask you to say all sorts of affectionate things on our part to him and his, 
in order to recall us to his kind and amiable recollection. Do-.not forget, 
for we have carried off an excellent memory of this rare spirit, at once 
reflective and daring, and are very grateful for those highly interesting 
hours we spent with him. In Munich we saw Demmler, the Court 
architect of Schwerin, who saw Semper and your husband every evening 
at the café in Zurich—and he spoke with quite comprehensible enthu- 
siasm of the moments he had spent in their society. 

And now, dear Madam, I shall leave you to see that this letter, 
written with at least twenty-five interruptions and during a number of 
congratulatory visits, gets off—for if I keep on chatting I am afraid the 
thread would be broken too often. Thanks for your good wishes. I 
accept them as the most precious, the richest of gifts, for I am convinced 
that they hold what is dearer to me than life itself, and what God will 
finally grant me—in His grace and mercy!—for He knows how ardently 
I have prayed for it. You, too, have found in mine all that I had put in 
them for you and yours. Give the poet the (tone-) poet’s greetings, as 
well as our own, humble women that we are. My daughter was much 
touched by your gracious lines for her, and, as a spoiled and impertinent 
child will, insists on her ‘““Négeliade’’ as a debt due to beauty, as another 


1Richard’s niece, Johanna. 
2Daniel, Liszt’s son, who was pursuing his studies in Paris. 
3 Allusion to the Herwegh’s estate, called Négili. 
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would say; to courtesy, as my own maternal modesty opines. A thousand 
thousand tender wishes from us all, full of friendship. I shall write to 
Herwegh soon; if he remembers us with pleasure I hope you have set 
him the example, and I assure you that we return it fully. Ever yours, 
CAROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 
* * 


Zuricnu, 1/26/57. 

I must begin these lines with a thousand thousand excuses, my 
dearest Madam, for they should have reached you long ago; but I have 
had so many worries during these past weeks that I did not feel up to the 
effort of writing to any one, not even to you, who are so dear to me. 
Everything arrived: the medallion, the music, the books, the portrait, 
and all in the very best condition. What a pity that one’s thoughts can- 
not as yet be dispatched by electricity, you would have enough to satisfy 
you. I took a heart-felt pleasure in receiving all these gifts, one I have 
not experienced for a very long time, and it seems that my face showed 
it so plainly that the poet, who had not the slightest suspicion, asked in 
amazement, ““What is the matter with you?” “A great deal,” was my 
reply, and then I spread out my riches. Since then I spend nearly all 
my evening hours, when my little ones have been put to bed, either 
reading my friend, or deciphering the music, whose choice caused me as 
much surprise as it did pleasure; and striving to make the master’s 
meaning as clear to myself as possible, and to remember how he would 
have played it, something which inspires and encourages me at the same 
time. Mediocrity is nowhere more insupportable than in art, and having 
well understood and well divined the conception of the real artist, still 
leaves one a thousand leagues away from the possibility of expressing it. 
As to your portrait, I find again those eyes of yours which I so dearly 
love, despite the fact that your features have to regret only the unbe- 
lievable inexactitude of their outlines. As for your head, it will pass, 
but your bust! Here we have another painter whose good intentions 
far exceed his ability. And now for the confession you ask of me, and 
whose price is too great a temptation to allow me to abstain from making 
it—well then, yes! I firmly kelieve in your sublime stupidity. It is the 
very thing which won you my heart and which, between ourselves, is 
my choicest possession. I shall never in my life forget that admirable 
scene, resplendent with childishness; and if hitherto I had regarded you 
as one of the most intelligent women I had met (I do not say that exist), 
I shall begin to love you like a sister from this morning on, for I find in 
you the same impulsiveness, the same absence of logic, which I had before 
encountered only in myself. Will you hug me now? I think I have 
deserved it. The poet awaits only a sign from you to write; do let him 
have it before long, I beg of you, for I cherish the sincere belief that your 
letters not alone give him pleasure, but do him good. Genius has its 
responsibilities, surely, but friendship has them as well, and when we 
encounter “faith in ourselves,” in the persons who we feel are possessed 
of intellectual capacities beyond those of the vulgar, in spite of ourselves 
we end by trying to disappoint their hopes. And in this those nearest 
at hand are not always the most influencieuses. Overlook this anti- 
academic word; a better will not flow from my pen. Your good wishes 
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to Rahn have been delivered, and were received with the greatest satis- 
faction; but this good gentleman does not agree with you; that a pro- 
longation of the cure would have prevented the relapse, and have neu- 
tralized the influence of the theatres, dinners, suppers and what not, 
capable of long ago putting underground a man with a less exceptional 
constitution than Liszt. Semper is most grateful to you for your remem- 
brance of him—among all the “eminent”’ men we have here he is the one 
who is most sympathetic to me. I find he has the soul of the true artist, 
and not a trace of vanity. For some time past Wagner has become more 
of a good fellow, and at various times I catch myself wishing him all 
sorts of good luck, which up to now he has made it impossible for me to 
wish him, despite all my admiration for what, thanks to his lucky star,' 
he possessed. 

Peace has been declared, and now we Swiss are as proud as can be 
of our stand. Tell me in your very next letter all about the Seebach, 
etc.... You know that here we live quite outside the world as far as 
art is concerned, for he who cannot and will not content himself with 
the “nearly as good,” and that is already calling it a great deal, is con- 
demned to fast. Have you seen, I should say spoken to, Mr. Wiinzer? 
And could you tell me something about him, whether he has made pro- 
gress, whether he pleases? I think he has good artistic aptitudes and I 
take a genuine interest in him; he is a very excellent, very noble young 
man. Tell me about Daniel also; he is the one among the three children 
who interests me most. I only saw him in passing; he was then, I believe, 
some eleven years of age, but he made so dear an impression on me that 
I feel as though I should still recognize him to-day. I have never seen 
Cosima; and Blandine, though she was charming, at that time lacked 
frankness in her ways; she had about her something mannered which 
depressed one in so young a child. I think we shall see her toward the 
fifteenth of June, with her mother and Mr. de Sault. And you? Is it 
true, what Madam Kéchly told me the other day, that you expect to 
come back to us in the summer? With what joy we should greet you 
again! Addio dunque! I embrace all three of you with all my heart, 
though St. Sylvester’s Day is now a month old. A thousand friendly 
greetings from Georges. 

Emma Herwecu. 


Werar, end of January, 1857. 

I was about to write to your husband when your good letter came to 
me, dear Madam, and I wish to add a few words for you, in order to tell 
you how delighted I am to have given you pleasure with my little con- 
signment. Let me know which pieces you have already played, which 
pages you have already read. Did Dornréschen amuse the children? Is 
Horace still in love with mathematics? And his little sister, does she 
prefer her fairy-tales? Has the poet perused the Goethestiftung?? In 
such case ask him to tell me what he thinks of it. Does the idea please 
him? His opinion will no doubt be modified by the practical considera- 


“But are we not intimate friends?’”” Wagner one day asked Mme. Herwegh, and 
her answer was: ‘“‘Do not confuse terms; intimate enemies is what we are.” 


?Liszt’s brochure. 
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tions on which men depend, and there might be ways of improving 
instead of mutilating it. Thanks for your good and witty pages; it 
was very good news to learn that Wagner is becoming a good fellow. 
He will gain as much in inner serenity as others in satisfaction. I have 
seen your protégé, M. Wiinzer, a couple of times; first, as Bentivoglio 
in “Romeo and Juliet,” and then as the Schiiler in “Faust.” The 
public likes him well enough; he has a well-turned figure, and a care- 
fully studied diction; and if one of the lovers now on the stage were to 
leave us, it is possible that he might replace him in one of the lead-réles. 
We expect Dawison soon; and he might still profit by his example, for 
Dawison, beyond contradiction, is an exceptional artist, a great talent. 
The Seebach ravished and enchanted me as much with the charm and 
grace of her person as by her very poetically sensed, and so ardently 
pathetic acting. She is the most natural, the most spontaneous person 
in the world when she is vivacious, and the most natively correct in her 
whole mode of being among all the dramatic artists whom I have known, 
not excepting the Countess Sontag-Rossi, with her affected simperings, 
Mile. Rachel, with the grand airs she displays, and Johanna Wagner, with 
her bourgeois good nature. If she had only a few more inches of lung 
she would be able to thunder as well, and overawe the hall, as does 
Ristori; and yet this blond child touches and moves the heart with other 
and no less powerful effects. Since she has left I have not again set foot 
in the theatre. Here coughs and colds are the order of the day, and Liszt, 
unquestionably, will not conduct before February 15, for which Gluck’s 
*‘Armide”’ is being rehearsed. On the twelfth he will conduct two of his 
symphonies at the Gewandhaus in Leipsic. At last he has emerged from 
his annoyances and incommodities. He looks well and has resumed his 
usual mode of life by sending his compliments to Rahn, whom he looks 
forward to visiting in his turn, and nothing stands in the way of realizing 
our plan to visit you this fall. I doubt that it will be easy for us to absent 
ourselves before September. On the third there will be great festivities 
for the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Charles August, to be 
celebrated by the inauguration of Rietschel’s monument of Schiller and 
Goethe, and by the laying of the cornerstone of the monument of Germany’s 
Mecenas, without counting those accessories which are the main 
thing, like the sauce that ‘“‘makes” the fish. In any case, there is reason to 
believe that music will not be missing—Liszt’s “Faust,” and “Les 
Idéales,” and the “Schiller Symphony,” in four parts (Aufschwung, 
Ermattung, Beschaftigung, Apotheose). For the moment the Altenburg 
is a place of carnage. Blood runs in streams; nothing is heard but the 
cries of the wounded and the groans of the dying. The battle is full of 
noise and fury. Yet soon the signal of victory will ring out, and the 
“Hunnenschlacht,” after Kaulbach’s painting, will be completed. From 
Kaulbach I shall pass by an easy transition to Dingelstedt, who spoke 
to us about your husband in the friendliest terms; yet you may well 
believe that what Pfeufer said came even more directly from the heart, 
for he is susceptible of sincere friendship, profound and persevering, one 
of those emotions which poets and superior spirits have a right to expect. 
Now: the majority of most men of the world feel no more than the im- 
pression of the moment—according to the day, the hour, the minute, the 
sunbeam or the cloud, fair weather or rain. 
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Daniel will stay with us for a good long while. He is a delightful 
boy—he has capabilities and is affectionate, has an amiable nature and 
an attractive outward seeming. At present his father is having him 
study the language of tone a little, so that he may not altogether lack 
comprehension of the meaning of Liszt’s works and mission, and of the 
significance of his réle in the history of art. And the boy is so gifted, 
it is not at all impossible that, taking up another career, he may end by 
himself becoming a composer. His father is surprised by the delicacy 
of his musical sense. Meanwhile he skates, he dances, he goes to the 
theatre and amuses himself having a bit of a good time before deciding 
on one or another kind of work later on. He is a fine, sensitive character 
and generally beloved. 

You see that it is not I who am forgetful, since your letter already 
found mine to your husband completely written. Tell him to answer 
me soon, and do you add enough to reassure me with respect to your 
worries and cares. Il mondo va da sé—says the proverb, but God pro- 
tects the righteous. Farewell, dear Madam; I embrace you with all my 
heart’s stupidity, since this quality (not enough appreciated, in general) 
has procured for me those dear, gracious kindnesses on your part which 
I beg you will continue to bestow on your most affectionate — 


P.S. In order not to delay the dispatch of the above, I am writing 
you in the very midst of the Battle of the Huns, and can assure you that 
I find it hard to keep the thread of my thoughts; the noise is enough to 
make the windows of our cabinet tremble. We three send you a thou- 
sand tender and friendly wishes. Have the Wesendoncks returned to 
Zurich? 


Zuricu, February, 1857. 

Thanks for your gracious lines, best of all Highnesses, and herewith 
at last, one or two pages of inked paper in reply. 

Pro primo: As to the “abyss” in which one plunges one’s friends, 
have no fear of it. Is it for nothing at all (“‘Pour le roi de Prusse’’)' that 
one would forget the dear colony of Altenburg? Or for the sake of Swiss 
history during the past few days? A bit of war—a bit of peace—and 
much boredom for dessert—no, no, no, aves rarissime! There’s some 
Latin. Yet as a strict parliamentarian, I have waited for you to give 
me the word, Madam. And you begin with a most eloquent discourse 
which it would be as difficult to answer as to resist. Ah—you wish to 
tempt me with the “royal tent”? Nothing will come of it, and I can 
assure you that I continue to vegetate within the same old oyster-shell, 
one which your magic wand cannot transform. I keep on floundering 
about in the same old inky currents, alias literature. Will I make a 
wished-for port? We shall see, you shall see, they shall see. I promise 
your “‘little hands” the first fruits of that spring in whose return you 


1Trans. Note: A play of words: “Pour le roi de Prusse’” is a colloquialism meaning 
“for nothing at all.’”’ It also means, literally, “‘because of the King of Prussia,” and 
might allude at the same time to the interest excited by Prussia’s manceuvres in Euro- 
pean politics, and the fact that King Frederick William IV was a bit of a madman. 
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seem to place a little too much faith. But come back next autumn to 
dig about among my heaps of scribbling. We ask nothing better. It 
seems that you have laid in a good store of art for the winter. I have 
read your battle bulletins and have rejoiced with you in the victory. 
So you are still devoured by the same artistic fever? 

Do you know that at the selfsame moment you were busy nailing 
your monsters to the wall, I was amusing myself, together with Semper, 
by looking at the six crowned bambini in ““Macbeth’”? Yet I should 
unhesitatingly award the prize to “the ferocious soldiers.” 

Sometimes I should like to see the last battle of the gods, according 
to the Edda, painted by Kaulbach. What do you think of the idea? 
And would it still be within the limits of the beautiful and possible? 

Your battle reports naturally bring me to the health reports which 
you gave us at the same time. LEoviva Liszt! Incidentally, his energy 
and his eagerness to produce will never allow him to be ill for long. What 
is your opinion of this Dantesque invention which we have hung directly 
above this wretched piano with which you are acquainted? Will you 
forgive us for it? Yet otherwise we would have had to hunt up its pen- 
dant—which is impossible—or have put it in a corner of the room, where 
it would continually have cried, ‘More light!’ I console myself by being 
able to say that literally, at least, it is more highly placed in Sonnenbiihl 
than anywhere else in Zurich. 

As to the Goethestiftung, I have not yet re-read it. And to speak 
frankly, I have little confidence in a day when Liszt will no longer be in 
Weimar. And then? Let them answer that. Nor can I conceal the 
painful impression made upon me by our German poverty. These 
100,000 thaler which a got-rich-quick bourgeois flings out of the window 
—we haven’t them as yet. And have you been to Ferrara? Will 
Weimar remain Weimar? Yet I do not wish to prejudge anything. Enough 
for me if Liszt thinks so to justify considering it more than once. From 
the sublime to the ridiculous: I await for the Négeliade a moment of 
gaiety which is due me, since I am beginning to find myself most royally 
discontented in Zurich. 

Hence—while laying my respectful salutations at the feet of the 
Princess Marie—I vow in holy mediocrity’s name that the Négeliade 
shall be done, and that it shall see the light in Weimar, some one or 
another day. And since you speak of actors, Madam—shall I continue 
with my literary chatter and talk a bit about authors? 

Know then that I have been broken on the wheel here by the alto- 
gether impossible verses which you have sent us as the “crowned” [sic] 
poetry of Germany. I have had to listen to a certain Count Essex—a 
certain Queen Elizabeth. What a Count! What a Queen! If only one 
could afterwards have gone to the Hotel Baur to register a complaint 
against the tribunal which condemned Egmont. 

My nerves are still twitching and jerking. Are we an audience of 
Lapps or Finns that they should serve up to us such platitudes, such 
indelicacies, such improprieties? The feeling for the grandly beautiful 
—my God, who still insists on it? But the feeling for the unpretentiously 
beautiful, what is known as good taste—which at least guards us against 
esthetic asininities and psychological impossibilities, and prevents 
us from continually treading on the heels of some other worthy soul— 
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the most insipid writer of the age of Louis XIV knew more about it than 
these gentlemen. And what carton figures they are—I tremble with cold 
when they are shouting “Fire!” 

In Munich you must also have seen some pretty things. Kaulbach 
will have edified you with regard to them. It is really a pity that I have 
not seen you again since you returned. I have a certain project, which I 
have kept carefully hidden from you; where such an amiable woman is 
concerned one’s malice loses some of its daring. 

And who is so malicious in your Weimar? In wishing to read the 
toasts offered upon and in the Altenburg, and of which the Princess had 
spoken to me, I have fallen into a hornets’ nest of epigrams, some of 
which are decidedly cutting. Are they trying to renew the distiches of 
Schiller and of Goethe? Who knows but what some day I will send you 
some auxiliary troops? I, too, have my Mephisto’s bag into which I 
need only plunge my hand. But it is time for me to end this letter—a 
lean one, very lean, for all that we are not yet in Lent. I have told you 
all that you do not wish to know. That shows dexterity, in any event. 
One is not always able to play up “one’s self.” Forget the poet, the man 
of letters once in a while, and be satisfied with my pure and simple idiocy. 
As a fact, the only man of letters whom [I like is the postman who brings 
me good news of my friends. 

A thousand kind greetings to the Kleeblatt [three-leaf clover] in 
the Altenburg. G. Herwecu. 


The poet is sending you “the sauce,” which seems abundant enough 
to me; allow me to add the “‘fish.”” It will be passably lean and small, 
but at this season there is no way of getting any better. The fact is, very 
dear friend and Madam, that I want Georges’ letter to be accompanied 
by a word from my hand, were it only to greet you and to tell you that 
your last letter gave me much pleasure. Hurrah for stupidity! Yes, 
thanks to it I at once recognized that you know how to retain the im- 
pressions produced by persons dwelling in that world lying beyond the 
fugitive moment, and that while you do not refuse yourself to a number 
of acquaintances, you make enemies according to quality, and do not 
fling them all pell-mell into the treasure-house of your memory. Yet 
one circumstance did impress me a little, and since I have to show myself 
to those persons whom I love and esteem as I am, and not as their kindly 
imagination wishes to think me, here it is: Why did you send the medal- 
lion of Liszt to ‘““Tito and Sempronio”? Not that I question the extreme 
pleasure which each of those who received it must have experienced; 
it is not that. Yet since one does not have the same feeling for any two 
individuals in the universe, since one does not clasp their hands in the 
same way, one should, as I see it, also put a certain amount of distinction 
in the expression of a sentiment so legitimately possessed of a thousand 
shadings. Do you know what I am doing at present; for I wish to reveal 
the whole abyss of my exclusive affection for you? In order to indemnify 
myself for the fact that this little portrait now also adorns the rooms of 
the ““Moleschotts,” the “Kéchlys,” and heaven knows whom else, I 
alternately look at the first page of my “Chopin” which, as you are aware, 
contains some lines by Liszt, and the portrait of Marie which, I hope, 
cannot everywhere be found. As to Liszt’s writings, naturally I have read 
them long ago. In acquainting my little girl with “Dornréschen”—she 
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long since has cherished her in all her primitive simplicity, as the books 
written for children of her age are accustomed to tell their fairy-tales— 
she was delighted to rediscover her favorite in a holiday dress which 
merely added a new charm and grace to the familiar image without chang- 
ing its original beauty. What I regret is that when you sent me these 
pages, you probably never suspected that the end was missing, that is 
to say the pages from 8 to 18, so that I have been obliged to improvise 
the conclusion of the story told with so radiant a poesy in order to content 
the child. As to the music, I have undertaken to study the Rakoczy 
March and the Polish melodies, nor have I denied myself the pleasure of 
also deciphering, with a hand as timid as it is awkward, the “Harmonies 
poétiques et religieuses,” which I find adorable. Georges, who is now 
reading the Goethestiftung, will surely say something to you about it. 

As you have so well divined, the amnesty has also brought with 
it a change for me; it has carried off that one of my restricted circle of 
friends of whom I thought the most, something which gives me pleasure 
and pain at the same time. Since sentimentality, however, is as foreign 
to me as insensibility, I have early learned to wish those whose depar- 
ture will leave a void in my life a sincere Godspeed. I would be able to 
quote you many names on this list, not forgetting your own, the name 
of one who in so short a time has become so dear to me. Do not let us 
discuss my other worries; each of us must bear his burden as best he may, 
and it is only in moments of discouragement and utter perplexity, which 
unfortunately occur more frequently in my case than [ like, that I cry 
out at finding myself so far from the goal which, thanks to continual 
struggles and privations, I had thought, had hoped to attain. It is so 
much easier to destroy than to build. This last word naturally makes 
me think of Semper, whom I find more and more sympathetic to me 
and more seriously interesting. The other evening he spent a few hours 
with us, hours which for me were a veritable gift, a solace. In truth, 
there are few men in our dear and learned fatherland, Switzerland, who 
may boast of possessing the artistic spark, la squisitezza of those souls 
of the Midi with which Semper is in so great a measure endowed. And 
now, still one more question, which I should like to have you answer. 
Knowing that you ure an eminently practical woman, M. de Sanctis, 
whose acquaintance you made at the Kéchlys, would like to take advan- 
tage of the Easter vacation to go to Berlin and there give some six or 
eight lectures on the literature of his country, in Italian. Do you think, 
dear Madam, you, who know the Berlin public, that he could count upon 
an audience of approximately forty persons in order to cover his travel- 
ling expenses and perhaps leave a little over? He asked me to write to 
M. Varnhagen in this connection and I shall do so, but I must admit 
that I have little faith in the possibility of realizing this venture. Not- 
withstanding, M. de Sanctis would like to undertake it. I should think 
the project would be almost more capable of realization in Weimar than 
in Berlin. So once more, what do you think of his chances in your 
second Ferrara? Yet here I am on my ninth page, which is really abus- 
ing your patience. Hence a swift adieu, cara Signora mia, and a million 
kind remembrances to Liszt and your charming child. I should also like 
to add some for Daniel, but he does not know me. Adieu and I'll hear 
from you soon, shall I not? The Wesendoncks arrived here eight days 
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ago. Do not be in a hurry to write to them. First write to me. This 
is what one calls being frankly exacting—but in this case let your own 


feelings dictate your action according to the merit of the demand. 
Emma H. 


Wermar, February 23, 1857. 

To-day I have heard from Berlin what I was about to anticipate, 
that there is hardly a chance for a course in Italian literature in that city 
“at all” —and still less for one given in Italian. The soft vowels would 
freeze in the cold, and the burning tercets would be unable to inflame the 
heart. They also added all sorts of considerations of the following kind: 
the carnaval has been a long one; there has been an abundance of balls, 
concerts, dramatic. performances and poetic readings of every sort; 
every one is exhausted with fatigue and without money. Even if an 
enterprise of the kind could succeed (??!) it would not do to attempt it 
before the beginning of November, when the long evenings have not as 
yet been parceled out among all the amusements of the Court and the 
city, and the majority of the wealthy have already settled down for the 
season. 

Yet with a sun that heralds a so-called springtime, it would be 
madness to expect the least attention and sympathy for something as 
fine as it is serious. I do not know but what Munich might offer M. de 
Sanctis better chances than Berlin. There one is near the South, more 
Italian is spoken, people pride themselves on keeping in touch; and, 
given a few good recommendations, he might, perhaps, succeed there 
this autumn. Weimar, unfortunately, is only too truly a terra ingrata 
to permit Liszt to suggest that he visit its classically arid ground. It 
always means that a commission has been poorly attended to when 
one has to furnish such bad reports; so you must forgive me for being the 
bearer of such scant tidings. And forgive me even more, dear Madam, 
forgive—forgive the two medallions—for they are not to blame! Believe 
me, a friendship that never calls for replastering has nothing in common 
with plaster-casts. Yet how charming it is of you to quarrel with me 
on this score. How adorably right you are in being in the wrong! Ah, 
you are jealous, fair Emma! It is, so to say, woman’s sacred malady, her 
sublime fault. Do not tell me of a heart above such lower levels, 
but get well, get well quickly; be less sacred, less sublime, more 
contented. Remember, first of all, that the man of genius belongs to the 
world at large, and that the world at large wants its share, and demands 
it. Remember that successful works make their own popularity, and 
that the creator of Rietschel’s plaster-cast may win wealth with no more 
than a single medallion, so widely is it spread about in Germany. Twenty- 
four replicas have been sold in Pest; it is bought in Vienna, it is bought 
in Berlin; and there is not a single place where Liszt has conducted where 
there has not been an immediate call for several of them. Hence there 
is nothing “‘special’”’ about it, to use the word of the clerks in the novelty 
shops. Yet, since you are capable of feeling such flattering wrongs, wait 
—you shall be satisfied. I will send you something that shall be only 
yours: you shall have the “Herwegh”’ Liszt, the Zurich Liszt; and if he 
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still looks under the weather, you will nevertheless remember that he is 
the Rahn! Liszt, the Liszt of Négeli, the Liszt of the Hotel Baur! 

Is this not a very innocent revenge which I am extracting from 
cherished wrongs? Should this revenge rouse your indignation or 

ad you to “reciprocate me,”’ as Madame de Sévignée was wont to say, 
watch for one of those opportunities a Corsican vendetta affords, and 
return portrait for portrait by sending us one of those which have been 
made of the poet, with a signature and dedication to whom it may apply, 
and you will have struck us to the heart. That will be magnificent. I 
clap my hands in anticipation of this species of mutual conquest and 
reprisal, Since, by way of a man of letters, the poet prefers the postman, 
I shall try to arrange so that he see him as often as possible. Tell him 
so, while informing him that his letter is decidedly that of a man used 
to women of letters, which should frighten them. But there is nothing 
to that. The less witty I myself am the more I adore wit, and receive 
what is given me as one who has lost her own. His pages have given us 
a great deal of pleasure. Liszt had them read to him twice in succession 
—and I shall soon reply at double their length. How true and just all 
that you tell me about Semper is. I wrote him lately, but he has given 
no sign of life. Is he angry at us? Yet we are among his sincerest ad- 
mirers and friends. He did not desire the Liszt medallion, and perhaps 
he now thinks that I did not do the right thing. Surely, it could not be 
that! But to begin with, I did not know whether he would care to have 
the plaster-cast, seeing that Rietschel made it, and I do not know how 
they stand with regard to each other. Between artists, alas, one must 
always take for granted in advance that they don’t get on together. If, 
however, in this instance, such should happen not to be the case, God 
knows with what joy I should receive word to that effect. So give him 
my friendly greetings. You will also have heard them speak in Zurich 
of the rumor which is making the rounds of all the newspapers with regard 
to Liszt’s affiliation with the Franciscan Order. Yet surely you cannot 
have thought that our marriage would be prevented for spiritual reasons? 
Ah no, it is only too certain that it is the temporal power which is still 
interfering. Ma pazienza! Meanwhile Liszt’s nomination is equivalent 
to what one calls honorary membership in a society—and is explained 
by the relations Liszt has had with the Order since he was nine years old, 
when he already was giving benefit concerts for it in Pest, relations 
which have always continued, under some one or another form. Thurs- 
day he is conducting a concert in Leipsic, at the Gewandhaus, in which 
“‘Les Préludes,” ““Mazeppa,”’ etc., will be given. 

Behold the invasion of the dry land by the great floods! At Pente- 
cost he will conduct the Niederrheinische (we have heard it called the 
Niedrigrheinische) [Low-Rhenish] Music Festival, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
On February 16 we had an admirable performance of “‘Armide.”” Good 
God, but it was beautiful!—truly worthy of those heroic days of the 
Greek stage which fill the dreams of Semper and the Hellenists. There 
was a feeling of inwardness, of consecration alike in performers and 
auditors, such a one as Liszt is so admirably able to induce. The end 
of the third act, when Armide repulses the Fury of Hate whom she has 
invoked and cries, ‘“‘O love, mighty love, I yield myself to you!” was so 


1Liszt’s physician. 
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moving in its effect that I defy Sophocles, Aischylus and Euripides to 
have caused more burning tears to flow. God knows I admire Greek 
beauty and Egyptian beauty, and all that is beautiful, old or new. But 
I am unable always to keep looking backward, like those damned souls 
of Dante whose necks were stretched back in the Inferno because they 
had been false prophets during their lifetime. And when art pours out 
torrentially that whole portion of felicity and emotion which I am cap- 
able of receiving, I do not imagine that the folk of days gone by were any 
happier. One often thinks so in consequence of an optical illusion. 
In view of our admiration of the masterpieces of antiquity, since it is 
free from all the pangs which the accessory passions ordinarily awaken 
at the sight of those of our contemporaries, we imagine that the people 
who saw them born, experienced a pleasure equally pure, whereas they 
tore each other to pieces just as is customary in our day. Why, alas, 
must one “know” everything? Even “know” how to enjoy, “know” 
how to love, “know” how to feel what is beautiful? Above all, “know” 
how to forget all petty considerations of school, of trend, etc., and take 
one’s pleasure where one finds it. I hope that you may find something of 
the sort in this long letter which brings you my most tender greetings, 
together with those of Liszt, and my daughter’s remembrances. We all 
salute the poet in the royal tent to which he has retired like Achilles, to 
see the Greeks massacred without the puissant support of his lance. 
Hoping soon to hear from you, dear and witty poet, 
CAROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 


Zuricu [December (?), 1857]. 
At the Falkenburg. 
Dear, excellent Madam: , 

The joy your letter gave me, had you been able to witness it, 
would have been your very best reward, the best answer, for it was 
certainly not forgetfulness which has made me let so many months pass by 
in silence. Believe me, once and for all, when I say I am very sincerely 
and very profoundly attached to you; and that there surely are few people 
who appreciate you as I do, and no one who appreciates you more. This 
is decidedly saying a great deal, yet it does not depart an iota from the 
truth. If Cosima has told you that she found me gay and contented, it 
will be because she judged the state of my soul by the few hours spent 
in her own and her husband’s company, when the pleasure that this 
young couple gave me must have been reflected in my face. The truth 
is: I have passed a most abominable time; the present is still full of heavy 
clouds; and I have kept silence, so far as you are concerned, because I 
had nothing good to communicate, and did not wish to sadden you. It 
is possible that it may become necessary for me to make a journey to 
B. . . . some weeks hence, in the interest of our business affairs—which 
are becoming more and more entangled—and in such case I shall not 
pass Weimar without clasping your hand; but nothing has as yet been 
decided, and, in any case, I shall not announce this plan to my family 
until there can be no possibility of its miscarriage. (You will not mention 
it to any one, will you?) Cosima, no doubt, will have told you that in the 
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month of May I expect to give birth to a boy or a girl—well then, I first 
wish to put my house in order, that my mind can be at rest with regard 
to the fate of my little family, including, it goes without saying, first of 
all the poet, so that I may tranquilly await the decisive moment. So 
much for what concerns me. As to the poet, it is his place to make good 
his negligence with respect to beings so dear to him, and I believe that I 
can assure you that he will not delay in so doing. The marriage of Blan- 
dine’ was announced to me by her mother, who at the same time recom- 
mended Cosima to us—whereupon, in order to gratify her wish and my 
own outspokenness, I told her that she might feel certain that Cosima 
would be welcome to us, seeing whose daughter she was. In reality she 
must now be in Nice; it is there, in any event, that I have had to intro- 
duce her to the few genuine friends I have there. I have heard the very 
best reports in the world anent M. Ollivier, as regards both his public 
and his private life. Your news of Dresden has given me an inexpressible 
longing for similar enjoyments. I can imagine how you must have 
revelled in the galleries, and how Liszt was compelled to add one day after 
another and did so amiably. What would I not have given for a day in 
your company there! Here one dies of dry rot in spite of the “Moor,” 
who is giving guest performances. Ira Aldridge was here and an Italian 
troupe which begins its season to-day. With regard to the “Moor,” I 
am convinced that he owes a good part of his great success to the color of 
his skin; and that he would earn still more applause if, instead of being 
ash-brown he were as black as coal; and that there would be far less fuss 
made about him if he had a European complexion. Dear, cherished 
Madam, to-day I cannot write a decent letter, and would like to with- 
hold these lines for a still longer time. Therefore permit me to mail them 
as they are, and follow them up by better ones. And let me once more 
repeat that I am attached to you and your lovely daughter and Liszt 
with all my soul, and would be happy if ever I could prove it to you. 

And now, finally, something else occurs to me which I had promised 
to recall to you. You must certainly remember M. Stolte, author of the 
second part of “Faust”; he, in any event, recalls you and the Princess 
Marie with fanaticism. Well, then, this M. Stolte has a niece who is 
named Mile. Sternl, a young girl with pronounced dramatic talent. Now 
this young person—the only one in the whole troupe here who knew how 
to act—was dismissed some eight days ago, just because she showed 
greater ability and better judgment than the weak mind of our director 
Scholl could support, and because she held that in the true interests of 
art it would be impossible to learn three Shakespeare réles in eight days. 
The public deplores this loss, for the young girl was the sole artist worthy 
of interest, but—jacta alea est—and she must go. Should you ever speak 
to your intendant, M. Keibel, please recommend her to him. He is an 
intimate friend of M. Stolte, and already wished to engage her when she 
passed through Weimar; with your recommendation she cannot help 
but succeed. As for me, rest assured that I am not charitable to others 
at the expense of my friends, and that I would not recommend this young 
artist to you were I not convinced of her artistic capabilities. I believe 
| she would be a veritable acquisition for a theatre like that of Weimar. 

asta! 


1To Emile Ollivier. 
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And now I must reply to a letter from M. de Sault, who asks me for 
very detailed details regarding German art and artists: painters, musi- 
cians, architects, poets—Bagatella! It seems he has been entrusted with 
an introductory article for La Revue Germanique, which is to appear on 
the first of the year.! 

Addio, addio, addio, I embrace you with all my soul, and beg that 
you will give my friendly greetings to your daughter and to Liszt. O yes, 
yes—send me his photograph; I am as pleased as a child at the prospect. 
Georges sends you a thousand greetings as the advance couriers of his 
letter, and M. Semper does the same. 

Sempre la vostra, 
Emma H. 


* * 


Wermar, December 20, 1857. 

What, dear Madam, am I not to send you on the rosiest paper 
possible my best felicitations and my most tender good wishes for the 
year which brings you a new baby, a new joy and a new blessing for your 
home and your intimate happiness? The poet is decidedly hard on us. 
Yet none the less I send him the same good wishes for a happy féte. 
Your idea of coming to see us is excellent, and we shall be charmed if 
you carry it out. I feel sure that it will give you pleasure to see Germany 
once more, and to judge as to the state of the arts for yourself, and to 
pad M. de Sault’s articles, which stand in some need of your warm feel- 
ing for beauty to animate their coldness and superficiality. You will 
see Kaulbach’s immense canvases in Berlin—and in Munich you will 
see Pfeufer, who will certainly receive you with open arms; and friends 
are worth more even than pictures, is it not so? This makes me 
hope you will not be too greatly bored in Weimar, where there are few 
or no pictures. Ah, how hard you are on Ira Aldridge! A certain Raphael* 
who has not stolen his name would hold it seriously against you, if he 
could bear to hold anything against you, for he has greatly enjoyed the 
Negro artist, and I feel as he does. But imagine to what a degree Raphael 
is Raphael! I must tell you about it. You know that Haehnel is making 
an admirable statue of Sanzio, which he will carry out in marble in Dres- 
den. He was working at it with his famous portrait beside him when we 
entered his studio. At once he put the portrait aside and had Raphael 
pose for a whole hour, a living model, in your style. Hence, if later on 
you find the likeness more striking than you would have believed, do not 
be surprised. As for news, will it be news for you if I tell you that the 
Archduke Stephen has spent a few weeks here and will return in April? 
Since the interview between the two Majesties, Weimar is becoming 
more and more used to its political importance. We do not lack for great 
names in every category. Emil Devrient* has just been awarded the 
cross. Sivori is spending a fortnight here. Bazzini has just arrived. 

1La Revue Germanique appeared January 31, 1858. In 1865 it became La Revue 
Moderne. 

*Princess Marie. 


*The brochure on “‘E. Devrient,”” by Wagner, was one of the three brochures the 
latter had bound for G. Herwegh, with the inscription in gold letters: “Brochures for 
Herwegh, by R. W.”’ (Liestal Museum). 
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Wagner’s “Rienzi” is in rehearsal, and the hive is constantly filled with 
workers, as busy as bees. They bumble and bumble—Semper’s letter 
has moved me to the quick and given me great pleasure. Tell him, 
meanwhile, that he shall soon hear from me direct. And then give our 
regards to the Moleschotts, and tell them we greatly enjoyed talking 
to Hettner about them; our voices were well in tune and their diapasons 
perfect. I believe Moleschott promised me his work and I think it has 
appeared. Am I mistaken? When your protégée reaches Weimar, we 
shall be charmed to see her. Our intendant, Dingelstedt, is a very excel- 
lent intendant, and consequently an excellent appreciator of a still 
youthful talent. So here you have my page, which is drawing to a close, 
and some people are waiting for me. I wanted to tell you all that we 
wish you and yours in the way of good and happiness. Raphael is 
tempted to be angry with the poet—and I succumb to the temptation. 
Yet in appearance only. Liszt joins his good wishes to mine and I once 
more wish you a good year. 
CAROLYNE. 


FALKENBURG, 12/21/57. 

It would be vain, dear Madam and friend, for me to attempt to 
express the extreme joy which Liszt’s portrait! and the few lines in his 
own hand have given me. You may both thank the kind fate which 
keeps me far away enough from your cherished persons, since without 
this insurmountable obstacle you would be menaced by embraces 
anything but restrained. 

You are positively my fairy godmother, and if I accept your gifts 
with due humility and without blushing, it is because I have long been 
obliged to tell myself that such is the only proper attitude to be observed 
by a poor mortal like myself with regard to the good genii, and that an 
attempt to try to engage with you in a struggle of kindness would be as 
absurd as it would be fruitless. I am at the present time expecting a 
photograph of Dante, after Giotto, made in Florence. The one example 
which I saw of it, a month ago, so impressed me with its purity of line 
and its geniality of conception, that I at once ordered two copies, one for 
Liszt and another for Georges. Should it arrive in time to be sent on 
with the design which our friend Semper proposes to make for you, please 
give it to him as coming from me to the one who found it possible to 
write a musical apotheosis of the “Divine Comedy.” If not, I shall send 
it separately. Georges has promised me his photograph, together with 
that of Horace.” If he keeps his promise, I shall have a single copy made 
for you, whom I love with all my soul. What would I not have given for a 
chance to be present at the Dresden concert! As to music, since your 
departure I live only in recollections; happily most vivid. It seems 
that they have been thinking of giving a performance of ““Tannhiuser” 
in Paris. I come to that conclusion in view of an article in the Revue des 


1This portrait, which has never been reproduced, is the property of M. Marcel 
Herwegh, in Paris. 


Horace Herwegh, oldest son of the poet, was born in Paris, December 28, 1843, 
where he died April 23, 1901, as a French engineer, President of the Société d’encourage- 
ment @ l’Escrime and President of the Société du Tir al’ Epée. 
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Deux Mondes, which I have read this morning, and which seems to have 
been written for that purpose. That would be very fine. What is really 
great, however, makes its own way and traverses space in spite of all 
things and all persons; this conviction took hold of me with unshak- 
able power after a concert in St. Gall, and because of what I know about 
the writing of “Dante.” I retain this music as though it had been 
engraved in me. Madam Schumann was there last week; I did not hear 
her, thanks to Dr. Rahn, who forbade my going out. It seems that 
Wagner was well satisfied with her. These lines will reach you on Tues- 
day, a day which you will probably spend most gaily. Try to recall the 
absent for a moment, and be convinced that your thoughts will not find 
it necessary to go very far before they encounter our own. 
My regards to Liszt and to the Princess Marie. Is it true that she 
has had a medallion made in Dresden? And if so, by whom? 
Ora et sempre la vostra, 
Emma H. 


* * 


Wemar, January 15, 1858. 

Liszt has just received a sufficiently enigmatic letter from Wagner. 
Do you know the why and wherefore of the enigma in question? Let 
us know what you may have heard with regard to it—he wanted to go 
to Paris. Why? Half-knowledge is worse than not knowing about 
things at all. 

So much for to-day, dear Madam. Soon you shall have more chit- 
chat, for I do not wish to miss the mail. Before long I shall thank you 
for your Dante, who enjoyed hearing himself sung in Dresden by a Dante 
of to-day. Thanks for the picture of the poet, etc. When will all these 
things arrive? A thousand tender greetings from us all. 


CAROLYNE. 
* * 


Zuricu, January, 1858. 
At the Falkenburg. 

Herewith, dear Madam and friend, the inner keyword of the enigma; 
I have it from Wagner himself, whom I saw Friday morning, some few 
hours before he left for Paris. “I am going there,” he told me, “to make 
sure of my proprietary rights in “Tannhiiuser’ which, from what they tell 
me, they are about to rehearse at the Thédtre Lyrique and at the Opéra.” 
Some time before Wagner had received from a London friend whose 
name I have forgotten the news that the director of the Paris Thédtre 
Lyrique meant to have “Tannhiuser” performed at a very early date 
(without previously apprising Wagner of the fact), and that the rehearsals 
were already in progress. Wagner, in order to clarify the matter, wrote to 
the director, whose only reply was silence. A few weeks later the trans- 
lator of ““Tannhiuser,”’ a M. Chanal, of his own accord informed Wagner 
that Paul Fauchet! had been entrusted with the staging of “Tann- 
hiiuser” at the Imperial Opéra, and that the director of the Thédtre 
Lyrique boasted of having received from Wagner himself the permission 


1In all probability Foucher, Victor Hugo’s brother-in-law, who had drawn a libretto 
from “The Flying Dutchman,” music by Dietsch, for the Opéra. 
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to perform his opera. On this news, and in consequence of some articles 
which had appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, also discussing a 
performance of “Tannhiuser” as something about to take place in the 
near future, Wagner thought it well to get under way in order to defend 
his rights, and, in case there might be an attempt to contest them, to 
address himself to M. Ollivier. That is exactly where matters stood on 
Friday morning. At Chenon, at the present moment, you perhaps 
already know more. As to the Dante, I think I shall have to wait an- 
other fifteen days before being able to send it on, together with the poet’s 
portrait—the Italians do not hurry themselves in such matters, and I am 
expecting it from Florence. Regarding Georges, I am unfortunately 
obliged to say, like Mephisto to Martha: 


“Your husband’s dead and sends his greetings.” 


I might add for him that no sooner is he resuscitate (let us hope that this 
will not be long delayed), than he will kneel at your feet to beg your 
forgiveness for his too extended lethargy. You want an answer to your 
question, and I want to let you have it as promptly as possible, so adieu 
and a thousand thousand friendly greetings for you all. 


Emma. 
. * 


* 


Wemar, January 26, 1858. 

A thousand thanks, dear and amiable indweller of Falkenburg, 
for your prompt reply, which has put us in touch with what Liszt wanted 
to know. You are willingness itself, and more than willingness. I have 
also thought a great deal about you two lately. Believe me when I say 
so. The year has begun in a curious way. Without taking into account 
the January thunder and other secondary phenomena, the Calabrian 
earthquake and the evening of January 14,' offer an adequate dose of 
terrors as a prologue to 58. What earthquakes and what human bar- 
barity! Frankly, I am appalled by the one and by the other! It is 
impossible for me to conceive of human progress in terms of crime. I 
admire all the imaginative heroism that may be contained in insensate 
devotion, and what is regarded as faith and sacred conviction. Yet they 
seem to me so horribly in error in their application, in the choice of their 
means, that it is impossible not to tremble; without, nevertheless, losing 
one’s own conviction with regard to the unfortunates who thus deceive 
themselves. Forgive me for talking about what, as a rule, I do not 
discuss. Yet to-day it seemed out of the question for me not to think 
of so much suffering nobly and gratuitously offered and supported by 
those who accept the most absolute privation on the part of their friends, 
who expose them to every danger, to every hardship, and gather the 
fruit of their complete abnegation in order to make such a use of their 
liberty. The mental errors of certain individuals who assume the leader- 
ship of ideas and parties, alas, have aberrations of feeling as their result, 
and if this disparity may determine an altogether different judgment 
from the psychological and abstract points of view, in reality it disap- 
pears in the eyes of those who give up the best their hearts and lives 
contain for causes so fatally represented. Some fifteen years ago I 


1The Orsini attempt on Napoleon III, at the Paris Opéra. 
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called attention to the useless sacrifice such deceptions involve. The 
remark was thought harsh. Yet since then my experience has not led 
me to find it altogether wrong. For the man who can reason as well as 
feel is responsible for the use of all his faculties, and is called upon to 
use them in conjunction, so that the one is not exercised at the expense 
of the others. It is never fruitful to allow them to be isolated. For no 
work gains a vital principle save by the diffusion of all the faculties 
granted the human soul, those of the intelligence as well as those of 
sentiment. Once more forgive me—but my heart is too full of it all. #Do 
not hold it against me because “‘out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
hath spoken,” and let us pass on to something else. How are you feel- 
ing? Will Rahn allow you to make the trip you have planned in advance 
of the time for which you are waiting? I think he will voice a decidedly 
negative opinion, and in spite of the pleasure it would give me to see you 
while on your way, I suppose he may not be in error in advising you 
against a journey at this season and in your condition. All the world 
complains that the railroad coaches are not heated in these countries 
as they are in France and in Switzerland, and all the travellers who come 
to us are half-frozen. And this to say nothing of the fact that since, no 
doubt, vou are already far advanced [in pregnancy] the prolonged move- 
ment of the coach would not be good for you. On the other hand, spring 
would double your pleasure while you were travelling, and you would 
also see Weimar and Thuringia under their most smiling aspects. What 
is Horace doing, and his sister? We will let the poet sleep, for I do not 
believe that he is dead, nor do I await a resurrection; at the most an 
epistolary awakening, for it is certain he has not forgotten us, and if he 
does not write, he must be dreaming about us. As you see, modesty 
is not our sin. And why should it be? We are so fond of each other, among 
ourselves, that it ought to give us a good opinion of each other. Yet 
what shall I tell you about our home life, so monotonous in its mutual 
tenderness, and so varied by our numerous visitors who, especially since 
58, gather at the Altenburg? First of all, I must speak of the Olliviers, 
who have a very pleasant ménage. Liszt has been very well satisfied to 
make the acquaintance of his son-in-law, whose conduct, modes of pro- 
cedure and manner of being are those of a gallant gentleman. Blandine 
is beautiful, for happiness always beautifies. The young couple brought 
itself as a gift on New Year’s day, and thus gave us a delightful surprise. 
They remained only a few days, since Ollivier was recalled to Paris by 
irremissible business and also wished to make Cosima’s acquaintance. 
Yet once in Berlin, the two sisters found it impossible to part from one 
another, and the amiable husband left his wife at the Biilows for a few 
weeks, which filled them with joy. Meanwhile Hans' gave a concert, 
nothing but music of the future, which has stirred up the anger and bile 
of all the criticasters of the capital, and makes the presses groan; some- 
thing which, however, does not prevent him from trotting along on his 
own honest little path, and he will reach his goal. Raphael wants to be 
remembered to you, and Liszt sends you both his best greetings, to which 
I adjoin my own with all my heart. Let me hear from you. What is 
going on in Zurich? Tell me about the Moleschotts, the Kéchlys, the 
Villa Wesendonck, and talk to Semper about us in the most affectionate 
terms. 


1Von Biilow. 
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I take the liberty, dear Madam, of embracing you as tenderly as I 


love and am altogether devoted to you. 
C. WITTGENSTEIN. 


Weimar, March 27, 1858. 

I shall make no excuses, dear Madam, for sending you subito, 
subito, the ““Ramayana.”’ So do not excuse yourself from answering me 
when the given day and hour arrive, for it may easily happen that, from 
time to time, I become quite as inexact. Hence let us give each other 
mutual and plenary absolution, in advance, for all delays in correspon- 
dence. For writing, as for everything else, one must be in the mood, 
and moods are happiest when they come uncalled. I know how pleasant 
it is at times to receive a book at the very moment one desires it. Hence 
I hasten to send it to the poet. It is, as he knows, the first complete 
translation to appear in a European language, and it is lovely Italy, 
with her languor and her feverish immobility, who in this instance again 
endows the nations more capable of labor and the care of the pen than 
is this poor sufferer. It is admirable, is this “Ramayana,” at least to 
those who make allowance for the alien quality of a certain given style 
(form of idea), in order to identify themselves with the very ideas and 
feelings which these forms clothe. In the degree that Hindoo literature 
becomes better known to us, it will, I think, share the fate of Dante, 
who is more discussed than read, for the enthusiasm which he excites 
in certain souls is as intense as it is incomprehensible to the mass of 
featherless biped beasts. How charming are your German lines on 
Narcissus! Do always write to me in this language which is ever so noble 
and unique, and so difficult as well. Wie eine spréde Schénheit! I 
recently saw the same author’s “Babenberg.” That is a better piece 
of work. The play was given in an excellent manner here, in such wise 
as to cast all its merits into relief. If a Frenchman had written it, it 
might be taken for a satire on the poor German’s political and other 
credulities! Babenberg is a Sir Charles Grandison, eternally the dupe 
of his own innocence and amiability, while at the same time he retains 
an excellent honest-man physiognomy. I feel sure that he would greatly 
amuse you, and your husband in particular. From the sarcastic point 
of view, this honest stupidity, represented with so much circumstance and 
attention, and even with finesse, is extremely ludicrous. 

Among the entourage of H. M. Queen Victoria, there is much 
repetition of a witty epigram she is supposed to have made on her royal 
brother of Prussia, in applying to him the lines attributed to a comedy 
character: 


“Who never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one. . .””! 


1Here the Princess is in error. These words have a different origin: 
“Here lies our sovereign lord, the King, 
Whose word no one relies on; 
Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one.” 
(Earl of Rochester, in reference to Charles II.) 
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It is, in fact, charming; she applied it to the NeufchAtel affair, 
which will be brought to a conclusion without it being necessary for the 
good Swiss to break their heads finding a way out. The Emperor of the 
French always seems very sure of his facts when he interposes in any 
matter. Morny’s marriage appears more and more to have consoli- 
dated a brilliant exile for him. He lives in splendid style in St. Peters- 
burg; and has dowered his wife with heaven knows how many millions, 
exactly like Jean Giraud, the treasurer, in the “Question d’Argent.”! 
His father-in-law who, I know not how often, has been despoiled of his 
titles and sent to Siberia for I no longer know what military and civil 
peccadillos, since he has recently returned in a semi-pardoned state, has 
had visiting cards engraved which read: “Pierre Troubetzkoy, born 
Prince Troubetzkoy.” Gortschakoff’s policies incline greatly toward 
France; he maintains an attitude of great reserve with regard to England. 
English travellers to Rome were cast into such a panic by news of the 
arrival there, for the Easter Week, of the Dowager Empress of Russia, 
that all Albion’s representatives have precipitated themselves outside 
the city walls, rather than expose themselves to a meeting with her. As 
to the war in China—I am delighted with it. I must tell you that I have 
a horror of these frightful monkeys, of their infamous degeneration, 
their Buddhist-pantheist fetichism, their ugliness, their knavery and their 
cruelty. You can imagine what evil brutes they must be when I, who 
love the Jews, cannot stand them. But passing on to Christians, and 
good Christians, genuine true believers, let us return to Liszt, who is 
still in bed! There you have boils [clou—a nail, a pin; clou—a boil] 
which nail you down! It is true that he did not treat them well in Leipsic, 
and that they are revenging themselves. He conducted the concert, he 
conducted ““Tannhiuser,” and he conducted Gluck’s “Iphigénie” with 
his sick legs, thrice inflamed, and now they are punishing him for it. 
He hopes, notwithstanding, to conduct his ““Prométhée” with chorus, 
on Palm Sunday; Berlioz’s “Cellini”? on Easter Monday; and Verdi’s 
“Trovatore,” with Johanna Wagner, shortly afterward. My Raphael 
also has been ill, and is just beginning to recover. For my part, I am 
limping along on both legs, which makes up a fine hospital, as you see. 

I “ramble” all day long—as the Marquises Gangan were wont to 
say, to avoid using the verb “lounge’”—that is to say, I promenade about 
on the same spot, and between times am delighted to sit down a moment 
to chat with my friends. Liszt holds a plenary court every afternoon, 
during which I think with so much pleasure of Zurich and the Sonnen- 
biihl, or recall the “royal tent,”’ and the little salon which seems to lead to 
it through a cabinet of verdure. I have forgotten to take note of the 
leaves of which it is formed, but am willing to wager they are laurels. 
Horace already is playing with the idea, and his sister holds that they are 
myrtles. And Semper? Why do you not mention him to me? Tell me 
what is wanted and whether he wishes us well? I carried away such a 
good remembrance of our last evening at the Bourys. 

Au revoir, my very dear. May God grant you an early spring and 
a sunray for your heart as well as for your eyes! I embrace you with 
all my heart, since I am always yours, 

CAROLYNE. 


1A comedy by Alexander Dumas, fils (1857). 
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Letter ADDRESSED TO CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 


Zuricu, May 16, 1858. 

Dear Madam and Dear Sir, a little goodman of forty-eight hours 
of age commends himself to your friendship. He was born Friday, May 
14,! and perhaps he will be Re-né [play on words: René—masculine 
Christian name; rené—reborn] when you come to Zurich, though Wagner 
protests, and pretends that Descartes? is not so great a philosopher as 
Schopenhauer. Yet Arthur is impossible, is he not? We count the hours 
until you arrive. It is an occupation like any other, and you will not 
bear us a grudge on that account. At present Wagner has only myself 
and his Erard. Parrot and dog are taking the waters with Madame 
Wagner. Just imagine what a life we lead! Emma is as well as other 
women in her condition are wont to be. Madame Cosima’s address is 
still in her hand. And, speaking of hands, she imagines that the little 
one has the hands of a violinist. I can not see it that way, yet neither 
would I be surprised had the genius of Biilow, Liszt and Wagner left a 
quite tiny impress in our house. At least we owe them the only pleasures 
that have been accorded us in Zurich. 

I am babbling and this letter scents its birth-chamber a hundred 
leagues away. So for another time. Besides, to-day I am no more than 
my ~— secretary, a very subordinate réle, which does not please me 
at all. 

A thousand, thousand friendly greetings from us both. 


G. HerRWEGH. 


Wermar, May 19, 1858. 

Your letter has caused us all the most genuine joy, since we have 
been waiting from day to day, and I cannot thank both of you enough 
for having so quickly thought of calming our inquietudes. It is a real 
weight taken from our hearts—and I do hope that the arrival of this 
little Benjamin will mark a new and happier era for both you poor, 
dear tried ones. I, too, am an exile, hence I know that exile has its infi- 
nite and inconsolable sadnesses; yet I also know that the attachment and 
the union of hearts has its joys and its felicities which no sadness can 
attain, and which surmount all external misfortunes, laughing to scorn 
all the cruelties of fate. Both of you have largely paid your debt to stern 
destiny. In the future may the latter allow you that supreme repose of 
the soul in love which the vulgar do not understand, but which poets 
know how to vision and women to realize. Two poetic souls like yours 
should be able to derive divine power from their mutual tenderness. 

During these last days I had occasion to think of you more than 
ever—Liszt, while preparing for the engraver a considerable collection of 
lieder, has again been singing the one he set to your poem, “Ich miéchte 


1M. Marcel Herwegh. 


2Descartes’ first name was René. 
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hingehn.”* I do not know whether I have told you that he sang it to me 
for the first time some eleven years ago, during the first days of our 
acquaintance, and that this song was for me one of the first revelations 
of his genius. Thus your name was mingled with our earliest recollections. 
I cannot tell you how vividly all has recalled itself to my memory. If you 
wish to give me a great pleasure, you will send me these verses in your 
own hand, and signed with your name. Do not refuse me, for it will only 
take you a few minutes to copy these stanzas, and they will give me pleas- 
ure for so long a time. Besides, I am eager to have you give me news of 
yourself soon, that is, news of the dear invalid and of Monsieur her son. 
Since one should never do things by halves, do not forget to tranquillize 
me completely with regard to them within the next ten days. 

I shall be very much obliged to you. Liszt sends you his most 
cordial greetings, and my daughter grumbles at you gently, under her 
breath—so softly that you would surely be charmed. Both of us em- 
brace the mother and child. Send me the verses for which I have asked, 
and believe me very happy at your good news, and your ever affectionate 

CaROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 


‘ICH MOCHTE HINGEH’N 
(From the German of Georges Herwegh, translated by Mary Booth.) 


I fain would fade as fades the evening red, 
And as the day with its last dying glow, 

O gentle, still, and all unconscious dead— 
In the Eternal’s lap my soul would flow. 


I fain would fade as fades the vestal star, 
In fullest glance, with undiminished shine, 
So still and painless I would sink afar 
In the blue deep of heaven, at life’s decline. 


I fain would fade as fades the flower’s perfume, 
That floats in rapture from each fairy pore, 

And on the wings of air, alive with bloom, 
As holy incense to God’s altar soar. 


I fain would fade as from a dell the dew, 
When morning’s thirsty fires upon it blink, 

I would that God—without one sweet adieu— 
My weary life, as sunbeams, would up-drink. 


5. 
I fain would vanish as the timid tone 
That echoes from the harp’s melodious strings, 
Which, scarcely from the earthly metal flown, 
Through the Creator’s breast euphoneous rings. 


Thou wilt not vanish, as the evening hours, 
Thou wilt not sink as do the stars that roll, 

Thou diest not the easy death of flowers; 
No morning beam will drink thy weary soul. 


¥ 
Yet thou shalt vanish, vanish without trace, 
Though misery first thy giant power will shake. 
Death comes to Nature with a smiling face, 
By pieces the poor human heart must break. 
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June, 1858. 


Dear, excellent friend. You have shown so genuine an interest 
in me more recently, that I must make a point of thanking you myself, 
which has necessarily held back these lines, for Dr. Rahn has kept me 
in bed for three weeks, and up to the present hour I have not as yet set 
foot outside the door of our house. In spite of all these precautions, I 
still do not feel myself as well as I might wish, because for all one may 
eternally lie in bed and cultivate indolence, one’s thoughts remain the 
same, and mine have been anything but serene companions. My travail 
was very severe, and it called for a sailor’s toughness to endure it. Im- 
agine suffering for sixty-eight hours, etc. What I can claim is that I 
myself did my full share in order not to succumb, and that I greeted the 
little creature which I had borne despite so much suffering with ineffable 
love. May all the good wishes you have made for him be granted, and 
your cordial, intellectual tutelage protect him against the thousand and 
one arrows which life day by day discharges in so many forms against 
poor mortals. Cosima, as soon as she arrives, will hold the child over 
the baptismal font; something we settled upon last summer. We expect 
her around the nineteenth of next month, according to a letter which I 
received from her yesterday, and I regard her coming as a happy event, 
not only from my own personal point of view. You know that she will 
stay at the Wagners, and that in such case her arrival will compel Madame 
Wagner to return. The latter, in her institution at Brestenberg,' is 
going from bad to worse, and she writes me desolating letters. There 
is surely no one better able to appreciate certain situations than myself. 
You will understand what I mean without going into detail; but I have 
an inner conviction that in order to create an artistic masterpiece, the 
artist must have a peaceful and tranquil conscience, and that it is quite 
as impossible for a kind nature to found its happiness on the ruins of 
some other soul, as it is for a great artist to create a great work, when 
inspired by vapid, sickly sentiments, in which chance and inconstancy 
play a greater part by far than genuine inward affinity. How afraid men 
are of fighting! How soft the world is become! To me, be it said 
between us, such a love seems to have as much resemblance to what I 
understand the word to mean, as Goethe’s homunculus impresses me as 
being a man. These are shadows, and were they of the most perfected 
beauty they would not justify one’s sacrificing to them the very least 
of human creatures.” 

It appears that Madame Wille, this supremely epileptic nature, has 
been initiated into Wagner’s history. If such turn out to be the case, I 
should regret it very much, for our illustrious friend’s sake and because 
of the others, since there is but little chance for the best intentioned 
third party to ameliorate situations of this kind by mixing into them, 
while there are tremendous opportunities for aggravating them. 

So now imagine for yourself a German blue-stocking sticking her 
nose into the affair, che pasticcio! These women, professionally and 
preferentially avid of piquant situations, these veritable ogresses who 
are capable of immolating whole generations in the name of “the inter- 


1Brestenberg in Aargau, where Wagner’s wife was undergoing a cure. 


*Wagner was at that time working on his “Tristan.” Needless to say, the allu- 
sions are to his relations with Mathilde Wesendonck. 
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esting,” and who invariably sacrifice rectitude of sentiment and con- 
science to the fantastic, and the necessity of finding or creating conflicts 
which afterwards are to supply them with the material for more than one 
wretched book; these “compound” beings, in whom simple, honest 
human sentiment will always be subordinated to literary whimsies, 
and who are able to treat the anguish of others with Spartan fortitude, 
provided that the one who suffers is not literate! How greatly I fear 
them, and how little I think of them. You know more than one page 
of my life, and I think I may say that I am distinguished neither by a 
bourgeois point of view nor a lack of true idealism, nor yet by selfish 
egoism. Well, then, in the name of these three qualities whose exis- 
tence you have more than once acknowledged in your friendship, I 
confess to you that the one among these four persons who are the actors 
in this piece so difficult of classification, the one who first of ail merits 
the most lively compassion, is that poor Minna who, after having given 
her whole capital (and, as you know “The loveliest girl in the world, 
etc.”’) and after having exerted all her strength in the vineyard of the 
Lord, is on the point of being immolated to an idol! Paz! May fate 
be kinder to her than man. Perhaps I have let my pen run on too freely, 
perhaps you yourself will see in my words—and that would cause me 
real pain—rather an act of opposition to Wagner, whose friend, please 
believe me, I am despite himself, than proof of a feeling of justice. 
But no, you will not do me this wrong. You will be able to understand 
why I must necessarily be more touched by this story than another 
person. So farewell, and my sincerest, friendliest greetings to you, 
Liszt and Princess Marie, whom I remember as a kind and beautiful 
fairy. Addio! I love all three of you tenderly. 
Emma Herwecu. 
Madame d’Agoult just arrived here three days ago. 


P.S. I compliment you upon your perspicacity, dear Madam. 
Do you know that Pfeufer, Georges’s constant friend, according to you, 
and not according to me, has been here for some five or six weeks, and 
that his friendship has forbidden him to shake hands with the friend 
whom he has not seen for twelve years—while Dingelstedt, a creature 
whom you consider less profound, sent him a very amicable letter, influ- 
enced, perhaps, by your own and Liszt’s kindly sentiments. 


* * 
* 


Wermar, July 9, 1858. 

This is an admirable day, the air is balmy, almost enervating; a few 
clouds show like pearly nails against a vault of lapis-lazuli; in spite of 
the draught, the verdure of our garden has preserved its softest tints, 
and the plains of Cashmire boast no lovelier roses than ours. Liszt is 
taking his siesta at this moment; my daughter is reading I know not 
which Greek poet, and I have been left alone—amid this brilliant bird- 
concert which continues from morn until eve among our leafage. Toward 
whom should my thoughts more preferably turn than towards you? You 
have suffered so much, in so many ways, that I should like to send you 
some breaths of that happiness which our hearts have conquered in the 
midst of all the suffering and all the sorrow with which fate has strewn 
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our path. I should like to make you a present of a little of the joy we 
derive from every lovely day, every charming hour, from our peace and our 
serenity, which is like the fragrance of our triple love—triple and unique. 
I should like to see you here with us and among us. I have hopes of it, 
and hopes long held always are realized. It was more than good of you 
to send me the poet’s verses. How I thought of you the other night, 
when they were admirably sung and Hebbel, unable to separate them, 
admired the dual inspirations of Herwegh and of Liszt. On learning 
that we had been in Zurich, he asked us many questions about the author 
of “Hingeh’n.” What is the poet doing now? And what are you doing 
yourself, young mother? Cosima, who is going to your town, has prom- 
ised to give me what news there is of you, but youth is so busy living, 
seeing, feeling, that it has but little time in which to think of the absent. 
What you tell me about poor Richard is so vague, and what he himself 
says is so obscure, that I cannot arrive at a clear idea of all that is going 
on upon the shores of your beautiful lake. Hebbel has spent a couple 
of weeks here in consequence of the performance of his “Genoveva,” 
which moved the most recalcitrant, and carried away all those who saw 
it. Dingelstedt, I believe, counts upon going to Switzerland while his 
theatre is closed. He is very busy with his Shakespeare and, it seems 
to me, rightly so. Liszt is working fit to kill on his “Legend of Saint 
Elizabeth.” He next counts upon setting “Manfred,” after the first 
canto of Byron’s poem; and then the Mater Spinosa as a pendant to the 
Stabat Mater. I am frantically taking walks, morning and evening. I 
am grateful to God for having allowed me to retain life, youth, love, the 
joy of living. Every day I think of the atrocious sufferings I underwent 
at this time last year, and cannot feel happy enough to think that I now 
am in a better state of health than ever. Our business affairs are not 
moving as smoothly as our health, and I still do not know whether we 
will have enough to undertake a short autumn trip. Yet I take pleasure 
in thinking so—and in such case you know what pleasure I shall take in 
embracing you. You will afford me a very great joy by telling me about 
your summer, of those whom you see, of all that happens, and of those 
who are dear to us. The heart is greedy for news even when one condemns 
one’s self to inaction. 

A thousand, thousand tender wishes from all three of us to you 
two. Keep on loving me a little, as your very, very affectionate 

CAROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 
* * 
7” 


Weimar, December 26, 1859. 

I had at first hesitated as to whether to write to the poet, or to her 
who has so pleasantly recalled him to us by sending us his admirable 
verses on Schiller, which we have read with so much emotion. They are 
magnificent, and they praise in accents similar to those used by the great 
man who inspired them, the latter’s genius and his humanity. I thank 
you a thousand times for the leaflet. Not being able to bring myself to 
tell the poet directly how greatly I have been touched, nor to neglect 
thanking him whose handwriting I recognize in the address, I am writing 
you both, and sending you a thousand thousand good wishes for the 
new year on Liszt’s part as well as on my own. 

CAROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS BY CHALLEMEL—LACOUR TO EMMA HERWEGH. 


Paris, March 11, 1859. 

Be apprized, and let Georges know it as well, that there always is a 
corner and the best one for him in our apartment; there is only one thing 
we fear, and that is that Wagner will now prove himself a dangerous 
competitor for us. In this connection I must tell you that we have not 
seen him, though we went to see his home; but he is living in a lost land 
at the foot of the muddy steppes which stretch out toward the barriers 
of l’Etoile and of Passy. He sent us an invitation to his Wednesday 
evenings; we have not yet gone, but expect to do so. 


Parts, February 10, 1860. 

Yesterday evening we went to the last of the Wagner concerts. 
The hall was nearly full, but evidently many tickets had been given 
away. It is, I think, beyond question that he has the stuff; power, an 
absolute horror of convention; perhaps he has genius. This last will 
everywhere be contested, however, for the venality, the ignorance, the 
spirit of routine, to sum up, the infamy of all those who blacken paper 
for the journals, the “Débats” excepted, knows no limit. I saw Ber- 
lioz, who seemed to be applauding most heartily. As for a success on 
the stage, that is another thing. The Parisian public is neither musical 
nor religious, nor yet artistic, it merely wishes to be amused. Wagner 
has not lowered himself, and I hope for his sake never will lower himself 
to the degree necessary to become a purveyor of pleasure for us. An- 
other misfortune: Wagner has a system, which would be no more than 
a hindrance to his talent did he show it only in his works, yet he has 
made himself its expositor. Nothing so greatly frightens a timid public, 
slave to success and to tradition, as the thought that a system is to be 
imposed upon it. In vain Wagner may make beautiful music, superb 
music, like the overture of “Tristan and Isolde,” the imbeciles, that is 
to say the public, will always be afraid they are going to hear a plea 
instead of listening to an opera. 


May 24, 1860. 

I do not regret, dear friend, to be able to shake your hand once 
more. Yet it is already so long ago since M. Wagner spoke to me about 
his affair, and since I have been busy with him, that it is time to think 
of getting to work. Hence will you be good enough to send me as soon 
as possible his big book! and his “Tristan.” It is he himself who, needing 
his copy to rewrite and abridge the Preface, recalled to me that you had 
one. If it has been lost, mislaid or loaned, something which often 
amounts to the same thing, then let me know, because I am waiting. 


1Probably “Opera and Drama.”’ This letter was written to Georges Herwegh. 
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June 8, 1860. 

I am working and manceuvering for the glory, somewhat problem- 
atical, at least with regard to being a poet, of M. Wagner. I say ma- 
noeuvering, and take note I congratulate myself thereon; for it leaves 
the intellect neutral; I translate in much the same way that I would rule 
paper, and, for better or for worse, I Frenchify Tristan’s ecstasies the 
while I am thinking of Garibaldi. I count upon soon being quit of the 
delights I taste in company with M. Wagner, though in order to support 
their weight I have been obliged to cheer my heart with some other tasks." 


November 18, 1860. 

I shall not speak to you about Wagner triumphant; the defender, 
admirer, eulogist of Napoleon and despotism, since the latter has 
played him what, I am afraid, is the fatal trick of throwing open the 
Opéra to him. May he not have early cause to regret this “ideal exhibi- 


tion,” as he calls it! 
CHALLEMEL-—LACOUR. 


* 


LETTER OF EvuGénie Fetis To Emma HERWEGH. 


Paris, 1861. 

In order to be near the Opéra, Wagner and his wife have aban- 
doned their little hotel in the Champs-Elysées (16 rue Newton), to live 
in the rue d’Aumale (No. 3). To judge by the salon, they are magnifi- 
cently lodged; there is a second story with five handsome rooms. Madame, 
however, thinks she is shabbily established there. Has not a little of her 
husband’s disease of vanity taken hold of her? In their company were 
one of Madame’s brothers-in-law and a niece from Leipsic, besides two 
other Germans. Yet what was amusing to see in this fine salon was the 
great artist’s get-up. To tell the truth, he looks more and more like a 
dentist; and in his inconceivable négligé (out of place in the evening, 
when receiving ladies), the little great man was the only one who smoked. 
But it was a long pipe which rested on the floor. It had gone out, and I 
offered myself to him as the harem slave—the more readily because, 
when it comes to slaves, he had done away with the male servitor he 
had, and, of course, this pasha could not summon the girl of all work 


to whom they now are reduced. 
EvuGENIE. 


1It is the Question here of the translation (anonymous) of the Quatres Poémes 
d’ Opéra. In connection with this translation G. Herwegh, who did not at all appreciate 
the “poet”? Wagner, and still less his decidedly tortuous German, said jokingly, ““Well, 
this way one will at least know what he (Wagner) means to say.” 

From the same period dates G. Herwegh’s criticism of the opera in general, vide 
his Preface to Shakespeare’s “Deux gentilshommes de Vérone”: ‘As to poetry in the 
drama, there is but little to expect from the good taste of the general public. The 
sovereignity of the poet’s voice, according to art’s most modern dogmas, has ended. 
Opera—and music in general—seems to want to monopolize for itself aione the whole 
sphere of human sentiment. Especially in favor with the so-called ‘great world’ because 
of its exterior pomp, opera spreads itself out with an impertinence that borders on the 
grotesque, and attributes to itself a greater réle in modern life than all the other arts 
together. And, notwithstanding, there are other than artistic questions agitating our 
times.” 
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Minna WaGNER TO Emma HERWEGH. 


Paris, March 24, 1860. 
My dear Emma: 

I hope and wish with all my heart that you have returned to your 
own dear ones in Berlin well and happy, and are not angry with me 
because of my long silence. I am well aware that you would have re- 
ceived a gloomy letter from me with consideration, but I was not well 
and much depressed, so that I first wished to feel a little brighter again in 
order to tell you about myself. 

Well then, as to the concerts, the first of which took place on 
January 25, you will have read good and ill reports. Richard was enthu- 
siastically received by the intelligent audience, and was even obliged 
to repeat the March from “Tannhiuser”’ in two concerts. Every number 
was followed by never-ending applause. I would have been happy to 
have seen my dearest, among whom you and your good husband, it goes 
without saying, come first, here beside me. Yet I regret to say that this 
was not vouchsafed me. Unfortunately, the concerts have resulted in no 
more than a very notable deficit, which thus far it has been impossible 
to cover, since it amounts to more than several thousand francs.' The 
receipts were large, but the expenses were still greater. Think of it, 
the rent [of the hall] for the three evenings, without lighting and service, 
in itself amounted to 8,000 francs; the orchestra with the rehearsals 
came to the same figure; the chorus cost 3,000; and hire of the place 
where the rehearsals were held and the posters, etc., are not included 
herein. 

At the moment Richard is in Brussels, having very reluctantly 
followed the invitation to go. There he is to repeat the same three 
concerts in the course of a fortnight. This is asking a good deal; to 
begin rehearsing the same music all over again. If he were not so hard 
driven, he would have stayed here, where he is comfortable; yet as it 
is, he thinks that he can regain a few thousand of those francs he has 
lost here. I hope that he may. 

I have given you all the bad news first; so now I shall give you the 
good news. Twelve days ago came the Emperor’s command that ““Tann- 
hiiuser”’ was to be given at the Grand Opéra, and still there is no transla- 
tion available; once more two [translators] have been working more than 
two months, yet again in vain, all poesy disappears in the translation, 
and only the first act has been completed. The French do not like to 
work, and when they do, they work very slowly and carelessly. Now 
the director recommends a certain Weiss,’ of whom and of whose writings 
we know nothing. 

“Tannhiuser” is already to be performed next November; they 
think three or four months will be needed for the rehearsals. May God 
be with them! 

An imperial command means a great deal here; it means that all 
wretched, trifling chicaneries are done away with once and for all. One 


1It was, as is known, the Princess Kalergis-Moukhanoff who made up the deficit 
(10,000 francs) of the three concerts at the Thédtre-Italien. 


2This may have been J. J. Weiss who, born in 1827, was attached to the Journal 
des Débats. He had been awarded his doctorate in 1856, for a thesis on Goethe. He 
died in Paris in 1891. 
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might almost say the same with regard to the singers, which saves the 
greatest amount of annoyance, since Richard has no brilliants to waste, 
& la Meyerbeer. The latter only recently extended his generosity to 
the wife of Berlioz, the feuilleton writer in the Journal des Débats, to 
whom he sent a couple of brilliants. I fear that Wagner’s art will hardly 
put him in a position to make gifts of this kind, though this also has its 
good points, when more closely examined. At the same time, when there 
seemed no prospect that one of his operas might be given next season 
at the Grand Opéra, where the highest royalties are paid, Wagner had 
told me that we would leave Paris, since it would have been useless to 
have remained here in view of the horribly high prices. You really 
have no idea of how much it costs to live here; in Switzerland and at 
home [Germany], on the other hand, the cost of living is almost a gift. 
My artistic indulgences, with the exception of music, have been very 
moderate. I have not been to the theatre many times, nor have I gone 
anywhere else. 1 do not make much progress with conversational French; 
under the present circumstances I do not take any pleasure in it; though 
I do well enough when it comes to understanding and practical use, but 
it is poor at that. On Wednesdays we throw open our little salon to 
acquaintances and friends, and a good many people come; otherwise 
I see none of those who are dear to me in my home. 

Madame Ollivier' often visits my husband, without, as she might 
decently do, asking after my negligible self. I am used to this sort of 
thing, and pass it all over without paying the least attention to it; only 
I still cannot forgive myself for having come here. If, sooner or later, 
some scandal of this kind again develops, I shall travel to Switzerland 
and there remain. I will not go home, because I would have to feel 
ashamed of myself, since all there advised me not to come here, and 
prophesied all sorts of things. 

I should feel very sorry if as a result of that confidence which once 
and for all I have placed in you, my dear child, I were to embarrass you 
in the very slightest degree. It seemed to me, to judge by your letters, 
that owing to a certain shyness, you have purposely avoided mention 
of all that I told you of the matter. Believe me, I would not exchange my 
Richard for any one. On the contrary. I live in the upper story and 
know nothing of what goes on downstairs; my letters are brought up 
to my room by the servant, and my husband takes not the slightest 
interest in what concerns me, or with regard to who has written or what 
has been written, etc. When I received the letters preceding your last, 
in which you asked me for two tickets for M. and Mme. Challemel, I 
merely handed Richard the folded-in line to read, because I already 
had several times asked in vain for two concert-tickets for a certain H. 
Ketten,? a German whose boy is a famous piano player, while at the same 
time I was obliged to hear that whole boxes were almost thrust upon 
Madame Blandine, for her to make her choice of them. Hence I wished 
to give more power to my second request on behalf of the Challemels 
by showing your handwriting. If I have been accused of negligence, 


1Blandine, Liszt’s daughter. 


*Father of the pianist Henri Ketten; the boy, who later achieved much success 
with his salon music, was then no more than twelve years old. Born March 25, 1848, 
in Baga, Hungary, he died in Paris, on April 1, 1883. 
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it was surely not my fault; I could do no more than repeat my request. 
I know of only one occasion on which Challemel was sent two seats, 
and I could do no more. I have not yet seen your friend; she was ill 
and so was I, yet I hope that as soon as Wagner will have returned, 
whick may be by April 1, that I will be able to visit her. Were you here, 
I certainly should have visited you innumerable times. Write me soon 
and at length; whether you are well and in good spirits; how you found 
your daughter and sister in Berlin; and whether you saw the Krommann 
there, etc. It is just a year ago that we were there together. The world 
then seemed far more attractive than it does at present, when it no longer 
means anything to me. [I have not as yet written to Frau von Marschall, 
and am feeling very cross. If you notice this ill-humor in my present letter 
do not be angry. Perhaps my state of health will admit of betterment. 
I shake a good deal, and so must write very quickly, else you might not 
be able to decipher my handwriting. 

Hans von Biilow has been here for well-nigh two months, and during 
that time gave four concerts, which were well attended and received with 
a great deal of applause.... Biilow looks very wretched; we often had 
him in for dinner. In Liszt’s mother, who lives here alone, I made the 
acquaintance of a dear old friend; I visit her often and am growing more 
and more fond of her. She lives somewhat forsaken. Her grandchild 
has no use for a guardian of the marital hearth. The Ollivier woman 
treated Biilow so horribly that he left without bidding them adieu. Fare- 
well, keep in good health, and write me soon to say what your children 
are doing. The most cordial greetings to you and your excellent husband 


from 
Your MINNA. 


The d’Agoult is not here, but went to Italy long ago. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 











WHAT IS MUSIC? 
By WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


“The Knower of the mystery of sound 
Knows the mystery of the whole universe.” 
—Inayat Khan. 


EARLY three centuries ago old John Playford said that 
N “Musick is an art unsearchable, divine.” Yesterday the 
most prolific writer on music in this country, himself a 
composer, also declared that music defies all analysis. Edmund 
Gurney is equally agnostic, for after devoting five hundred and 
sixty pages, many of them eloquent, to The Power of Sound, he 
concludes that music is an indefinable, indescribable phenomenon. 
A modern Frenchman says, “Music is a breath of sound 
which passes by and is gone,” while the latest German definition 
is that “Music is tone organized toward beauty.” Shall we in 
this dynamic age rest content with the dictum that music cannot 
be defined, or be satisfied with the airy statement that music is 
a passing breath? Someone else has called music “The enchant- 
ment of sound,” but why are we enchanted? Why has the inde- 
finable such power over us? What 7s music? 

This is far more than a question in esthetics, or acoustics, 
or biology. It overlaps all history, for “among all tribes and 
nations, in every stage of racial progress, with men of every color 
and disposition, music in some form is found. From the lowest 
stages of barbarism to the highest stratum of culture, music has 
played its part in the religious or mystical rites and the social or 
zsthetic life of every people.”! From the rudest tom-tom to the 
greatest modern orchestra, from the wildest savage chant to the 
richest choral utterance man has as yet conceived, music has 
arisen from the hidden deeps in human nature to express with 
marvelous versatility every type and shade of man’s emotional 
life. Music can sneer and snicker and snarl; but, leaving the 
earthy, it can take wings and soar. 

Not only is music of all the arts the most direct expression of 
emotion, or better, of emotionalized thought, but its power in 


1H. H. Britan, The Philosophy of Music, 1911. 
$60 
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awakening emotion, in arousing or quickening a mood, in casting 
a spell upon the mind, is unique. Whence comes this power? 
Why should a floating and evanescent stream of sound exalt, 
depress, irritate, soothe, stimulate, lull, evoke joy or gloom, express 
calmness or frenzy, praising or cursing, loving or hating, and link 
itself as part of, as the poignant outcry of the whole gamut of 
human passion, from grovelling lust to the holiest aspiration of 
saints? 

Whence comes the power of this intangible art? 

Since music is a complex of rhythm, melody, and harmony, 
plus form or structure, an analysis of these elements would pre- 
sumably bring us nearer to finding an answer to our question. 
But a mathematical analysis of all rhythmic expression from the 
crudest drum-beats of savages to Stravinsky’s rhythmic complexi- 
ties, would leave the secret untouched. A composite picture of 
all uttered melodies, even if such a graph were possible, would 
bring no answer, nor would a new and subtler analysis of chord- 
relations uncover the mystery, for these elements are but the 
material of which music is made, the candle and wick, but not the 
flame, and their analysis still leaves the informing life of music 
untouched, unrevealed. The dissecting room of the anatomist 
and the microscope of the biologist uncover wonders of structure 
and form, but the life that animates the forms and gives them 
meaning, still escapes them. 

Now music means much, it means intensely, it has extraor- 
dinary potency. Whence comes this potency? In what does it 
consist? What is music, anyhow? 

Ask the Musician: he of all others should know. The 
musician, however, is interested primarily in the art itself; heis too 
absorbed in his activities as a performer or creator of music to 
think of its reason for being, and as a rule, is impatient of 
attempts to rationalize it or explain it, claiming, as most artists do, 
that “beauty is its own excuse for being.”’ If the philosopher 
approaches the artist with the question, ‘““What is Music?” the 
artist’s only reply is to perform some composition and say, “‘That 
is music!” in other words, his answer is, “Music is music,” or, 
less tritely—Music is an experience. 

The Psychologist then comes along and seeks to analyze that 
experience. He finds the substance of music so subtle, so intan- 
gible, so evasive, as to defy his analytic probe. Moreover, the 
psychologic reactions to a given piece of music vary with each 
listener, and the analytic residuum of the psychologist’s endeavor 
is but a few generalities or a group of platitudes. 
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Let us ask then the practiced Listener, the man who has heard 
more music than anyone else—the much abused Music Critic with, 
presumably, a highly developed discrimination. His task is to 
measure musical values, and for years his critical faculties, his 
sharpened perceptions, have through constant use reached uncom- 
mon keenness. He certainly should know what music is. Ask 
him, and ten to one he will tell you with a yawn that music is a 
great bore. There being as yet little agreement as to the prin- 
ciples that underlie the art of music, criticism contents itself with 
mere comparison and clever statements of personal reactions to 
music and its performance. 

Then ask the Composer of music, he certainly should know. 
But the composer, absorbed in the heat of composition, is caught 
in the web of his own musical thought and cares neither to 
analyze his own mental processes, nor their product. To him the 
question, ““What is Music?” would seem the height of foolishness, 
for it is part and parcel of his existence. From youth up the 
inner creative urge has swept him on regardless of any question 
as to the essential nature of the art to which all his waking thoughts 
are dedicated. All he seeks is opportunity for setting down, and 
with his artistry working out the musical ideas that well up within 
him and cry out for expression, regardless of their source, their 
nature, their significance, or the cause of their potency. The 
creative mind is synthetic, not analytic, is indeed impatient of 
analysis. Especially is this true in music, the art that more than 
any other escapes the analyst and puzzles the philosopher. 

If you are not a musician you may possibly ask the Preacher, 
and he will probably seek to identify music and morality, or art 
and religion, and give you a more or less sentimental and emo- 
tional dissertation on the uplift of music. From lowliest chapels 
to loftiest cathedrals music is surely the handmaid of religion, 
but night after night, under the roof of hovel, house, and palace, 
it is too often made the servant of sensuality and vice. Parry 
truly says that in creating music men can abandon moral 
restraints and give rein to emotions they would curb if they were 
aware of their nature. If we were sensitive enough to see what 
lies back of some music we would be aghast. 

Ask the Formalist, and he will tell you that music consists 
of more or less intricate and logically interwoven patterns of 
sound. This arabesque of sound is what the ear receives. These 
patterns may be technically analyzed and the data discovered may 
be labeled as the content of music. Here again the analyst may 
dissect the body of music, uncover its structure, exhibit the inter- 
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relationship of phrases and sections, yet fail to find the soul that 
animates the form. To pull the petals of a flower, to diagnose 
its delicate tints, does not explain the flower. Go farther and 
with sensitive audiphone listen to the heartbeats of a rose; you 
listen to the pulse of its life but you do not explain the rose. 

Like man, music is a compound of body, emotion, and mind; 
of form, feeling and thought. That which is formless cannot 
be expressed. Therefore, music has structure, for every embodied 
idea of necessity has form and some kind of coherence. But 
music is far more than form. In order that its transcendence 
may become available to our dull ears, it necessarily takes on 
form, and when its dynamic is too great for accustomed patterns 
it builds new forms, new bodies to hold its content. These in 
time lose their plasticity, become crystallized, and then of neces- 
sity are cast aside. But the power of music, though affected by 
it, is not in its shape, its pattern. 

Though we at once agree with this statement, here comes a 
paradox, for take away form from music and where has its con- 
tent gone? Or, conversely, remove the content from the form, 
and what have you left? In music, form and content are insep- 
arable. The idea and its expression are one. This peculiarity 
of music led Walter Pater to say that “All the arts strive toward 
the condition of music’—where form and content completely 
coalesce. This characteristic of music explains in part its direct- 
ness of appeal, its immediacy, but not the full reason of its power. 
Whence comes this power? 

Since the Formalists fail us, ask the Expressionists, who 
never cease to tell us that music is the language of the emotions, 
the most subtle, the most fluid expression of his inner moods and 
states of consciousness that man knows. In this direct outpour- 
ing of man’s inmost thoughts and feelings lies something of the 
glory of music and its infinite variety. 

By this thesis musical composition is self-revelation that finds 
response in those similarly attuned. It is an outburst of hidden 
fires within, a flaming forth in a rhythmic stream of concordant 
sounds. To the Formalist, music is objective, and its material 
subject to analysis. To the Expressionist, music is a subjective 
experience and the reactions to it may be analyzed psychologically. 
Just as submitting a composition to a structural analysis alto- 
gether misses the heart of it, the pulsating life of it, so analysis of 
the psychologic reactions its performance evokes still fails to reveal 
the source of its power. Music is still a mystery, the question 
“What is music?” is still unanswered. Once more we ask— 
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‘‘Why should a floating evanescent stream of sound affect us so 
profoundly?” 

Let us ask the Scientist, who tells us that the vibrations our 
ears register as sound are but the lower octaves of the etheric 
vibration we call light. A savant has just told us that the great- 
est of the important scientific discoveries made in 1926 was the 
practical transformation of light rays into music. Stopping the 
light stopped the music. Releasing the light, released the music. 
Akin to this is the just-announced discovery that matter and 
light are fundamentally the same. If this be true then the rocks 
beneath our feet are but frozen light. Thus are we brought a step 
nearer to the underlying unity and given a fresh hint as to our 
dependence upon that radiant center of cosmic life we carelessly 
call “‘the Sun.”” But after the physicist has told us that sound 
is light made audible, that pitch is merely rate of vibration, that 
intensity is merely amplitude of vibration, he has only touched 
the skirt of the mystery we name MUSIC. 

Since the physicist fails us, let us turn to the Biologist. The 
fact that sound is the most common and effective medium for 
the direct communication of both thought and feeling, and there- 
fore the race has been trained in susceptibility to tonal distinc- 
tions, explains in part the universality of response to streams of 
tone when they have been raised to an art. Couple this fact with 
primitive man’s nervous response to rhythm and you have the 
biological basis for music; but when the Biologist seeks to explain 
man’s emotional and intellectual response to melody, harmony, 
and the richly colored fabric of composition in its higher forms, 
he becomes dumb. He may assure us that “The fibers of the 
auditory and pneumogastric nerves are closely interlaced, there- 
fore the stimulation of the auditory nerve affects the vital organs 
controlled by the pneumogastric nerve, which in turn affects 
the emotional consciousness.” But what has this to do with 
the musical message transmitted? Just as much as ablueprint 
of the telephone wires that enter your home. 

In spite of its intangibility and evanescence, music is very 
real, and the musician’s life is an experience of that reality. It is 
fitting to inquire further into the nature of that reality. 

To the musician, musical experience carries its own creden- 
tials, is self-certifying. What is a library of music but accumu- 
lated transcripts from life, the record of the inner experiences of 
souls awake to music. Nor are these records of experience com- 
plete, for they register only such portion of the music visioned 
as could be transcribed by the composer, in spite of his personal 
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limitations. These more or less imperfect transcripts of musical 
experience are, through the medium of performance, reéxperienced 
by the performers and listeners, each according to his own degree 
of musical receptivity. 

Agreeing that music is an experience, it is an experience 
of what? Superficially it may seem to be a purely emotional 
experience, but the musician knows better, for the composer is a 
thinker in terms of music, and the great composer is a great thinker 
and a great artist in one. The substance of absolute music is 
therefore emotionalized, wordless thought, not of things, but 
of that which lies back of things, back of forms; the expression 
of that which transcends the limitations of inelastic speech; the 
seizure of something too evanescent, too subtle for the symbolism 
of language; a higher symbolism, therefore. Is not the source 
of music’s power right here in its transcendence of everydayness, 
in its escape from the tyranny of facts, its release from externals, 
its ceaseless hint of otherness, of that which is beyond, above? 
Chafed by the pressure of the narrow, the limited, we take refuge 
in that which hints the illimitable. 

While music is an experience, it is a shared experience, each 
according to his own sensitivity, each listener his own interpreter. 
There is, therefore, a supra-personal element in music. In re- 
minding ourselves of this, are we not getting another hint of its 
power, drawing a little closer to what music really is? 

Though music has its sensuous, its emotional, and its intel- 
lectual aspects, and its content is a synthesis of these three, when 
you have analyzed with minutest detail all of these elements, the 
secret of its power is still hidden. The real mystery is that 
elements so apparently simple can be so effective, so profoundly 
moving, especially in view of the fluidity of music, its indefiniteness, 
its lack of concreteness as compared with language. Browning 
has voiced this mystery with beautiful directness: 


“Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is nought; 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 
And, there! Ye have heard and seen; consider and bow the head! 
For here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such a gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star,” 
“God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians know.” 


Agreeing that music is an experience, and a shared experi- 
ence, we are forced to ask again—‘“‘an experience of what?” 
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To find an answer or even the hint of an answer, we have 
to pass beyond the analyist, seeking to paste his labels on the petals 
of a rose; we have to lay aside all partial views and half-truths, 
and draw near to the heart of Reality itself. 

We can readily agree that in neither the objective form, nor 
the subjective experience is the whole truth found. Both points 
of view are valid, but incomplete. Now, music is a non-imitative 
art, non-objective, except to a single sense—the listening ear. 
As it is not a copy of anything in the external world, not even 
an idealization of anything outside of man, it is an independent 
expression of something in the inner world registered for us by the 
mind of the composer. 

Why does a certain sequence of tones charm us and another 
but slightly different seem “‘stale, flat, and unprofitable?”’ Both 
have used the twelve tones of the octave, but one shines with a 
sacred fire, the other is the dull and inarticulate expression of 
labored mediocrity. Can this difference be explained? One has 
vitality, the other is still-born. As Hadow well says: “The com- 
poser must be the parent of his musical ideas, not their fabricator.” 
In other words, real music is born, not made. The great com- 
poser draws from a hidden fount, and we say he is inspired, that 
he has breathed in from that which inspheres and interpenetrates 
our common life. He has tapped unseen springs, has touched 
the Oversoul. The winds that blow across vast overspaces set 
the strings of his lyre into vibration. He hears something of the 
primal music our duller ears fail to catch and transcribes it, not 
for himself alone, but for all who care to listen, for the world. 

With the composer, super-sensuous perception is active. He 
draws his material from the super-sensuous world—the world of 
realities that underlies our every-day phenomenal existence. 

Sensuous perception deals with the material things of the 
external world. Psychic perception is of the inner world—that 
vast unmeasured domain that surrounds, interpenetrates, and vivi- 
fies the outer world. Music, then, is an outpouring from the 
dweller in the inner world, the Soul; the making audible of that 
which is above in so far as it can be expressed through the limita- 
tions of our sound-producing instruments, our sound-perceiving 
sense, and our music-forming faculties. 

Since mathematics is the one science that transcends experi- 
ence, let us ask the Mathematician our as yet unanswered ques- 
tion. Pure mathematics is the science of relationships. Its basis 
is Number. Integrated in the cosmic order is number, and back 
of all form, back of all vibration is number. Back of sound, 
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therefore, is number. Since, in the arts, architecture is Number 
made visible, what then is Music but Number made audible? May 
we not expand this and say that what we hear in the highest 
type of music is something of the cosmic order made audible? 

It is only within a few years that mathematicians have begun 
to tell us that Time is really the Fourth Dimension, the dimen- 
sion through which we escape from the limitations of our three- 
dimensional world. One of our American thinkers in numbers 
(Claude Bragdon) goes further and says that ““Time is the Fourth 
Dimension imperfectly apprehended.” A Russian mathematician 
(Ouspensky) tells us that recognition of and awareness of the 
fourth dimension is the fourth stage in the unfoldment of con- 
sciousness, the next great step ahead. Be that as it may, we 
know that painting, sculpture, and architecture are spatial arts, 
while music, the last of the arts to develop and the most ethereal, 
has a fleeting extension only in time. Time is its only dimen- 
sion. Then may we not say: Music is the art of the Fourth Dimen- 
ston? 

While we have touched the border of music’s mystery, the 
secret of it still evades us and we must look further for our 
answer. 

Let us turn then to the Philosopher pondering long on the 
meaning of things, seeking always the deeper interpretation of 
life, searching beneath appearances for their underlying unity 
and significance. Surely in the profound reflections of the philo- 
sophic mind the answer to our question should be discovered. 
Naturally turning first to Greece we are faced with the fact that 
the term music had then no such content or significance as we 
now give it. The art was then relatively simple, even crude; 
yet to Pythagoras, who linked his philosophy of number, rhythm, 
and harmony directly with music, we owe the doctrine of “the 
harmony of the spheres” based on the velocities of the heavenly 
bodies revolving about their cosmic center; the slower orbs 
giving out a low note, the swifter a high note, the concert of the 
whole producing the cosmic octave—a profound hint that twenty- 
five disputatious centuries have not silenced. 

To the great mind of Plato everything visible or material 
was the sign or counterpart of something invisible or immaterial. 
This doctrine applied to music to-day would, therefore, make it the 
symbol or echo of a supersensible beauty and reality. To Ploti- 
nus, with whom the creative impulse of Hellenic philosophy ended, 
music is the audible symbol of inaudible harmonies, and the real- 
ization is always less than the idea, falling short of its perfection. 
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For the next illuminating dictum on music we come to the 
17th century, in the period between the death of Monteverdi and 
the birth of Bach. It was Leibnitz who then said: “Music is 
counting performed by the mind without knowing that it is 
counting’”—in other words—“Music is a felt relation of num- 
ber,” a statement closely akin to the teaching of Pythagoras, 
twenty-three hundred years earlier. It was after the passing of 
Bach and Handel and during the time of Haydn and Mozart 
that Kant, ranking music as the lowest of the arts, refers its 
sesthetic value (again suggesting Pythagoras) to “the mathe- 
matical interrelation by which the complex of sounds is made 
into a whole, attended with an abundance of thoughts too full 
for verbal expression.” Hegel affirms again that musical beauty 
is dependent on the mathematical relations which bind its parts 
into a coherent whole, the aim of all art being a revelation to 
our perceptions, feelings, and imaginations of the eternal and 
divine. This is similar to Schelling’s view that beauty in art 
is the supreme expression of the absolute or divine reality as 
uttering itself through man; as “the presentation of the infinite 
within the finite,’ music being “pure movement abstracted from 
objects.”” This suggests Schopenhauer’s dictum: “Music is the 
archetypal rhythm of Nature and the Universe, which by means 
of this art breaks through into the world of secondary existence.” 

These philosophic dicta are akin to the two conclusions we 
have already made: one, that “Music is number made audible,” 
the other, that ““Music is an expression of something in the inner 
world registered for us by the mind of the composer.” 

The cold, reflective mind of the Philosopher has brought us 
closer to our answer, yet for direct vision of the deepest truth 
we must at last turn to the Seer. Listen to the authentic voice 
of Whitman in his “‘A Song for Occupations”’: 


All music is what awakes from you when you are reminded by the 
instruments. 

It is not the violins and the cornets, it is not the oboe nor the beat- 
ing drums, nor the score of the baritone singer singing his sweet romanza, 
nor that of the men’s chorus, nor that of the women’s chorus. 

It is nearer and farther than they. 


From the sage of Camden turn to the sage of Concord as he 
reminds us that “The philosophy of six thousand years has not 
searched the chambers and magazines of the soul. In its experi- 
ments there has always remained, in the last analysis, a residuum 
it could not resolve. Man is a stream whose source is hidden. 
Our being is descending into us from we know not whence.” 
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Hear Emerson speak as the great creative artist: 


“When I watch that flowing river which out of regions 
I see not pours for a season its streams into me, I see that I 
am a pensioner; not a cause, but a surprised spectator of this 
ethereal water; that I desire and look up, and put myself in 
the attitude of reception, but from some alien energy the visions 
come.” 


Someone has suggested that music is an exile on this planet, 
that we hear but 


Half-caught voices, echoes from some far-off shore, 


that these voices, calling us, forever calling, are ceaselessly re- 
minding us of a life and love and state of being that far transcend 
our present consciousness. In this lies its mystic power. Here 
is the reason of its spell. Yet this elusive voice of haunting beauty 
forever calling would find no response were it not (to quote 
Emerson again), that “‘Within man is the soul of the whole, the 
universal beauty, to which every part and particle is equally 
related; the eternal ONE.” In this deep power in which we rest, 
the act of hearing and that which is heard, the subject and the 
object, are inseparate. And when a group or a multitude are 
hearing the same music together, and are moved by it together, 
they are reminded of an innate oneness, that ensouling Unity 
“within which every man’s particular being is contained.” 

Back of Emerson and Whitman, coming down tlie centuries 
are voices of great Sages whose names are utterly forgotten, and 
if we take the significant hints just given us by the physicist— 
that light may be transformed into music, and that light and 
matter are fundamentally one; and add the hint given to those 
who have seen a flame controlled and then extinguished by sound- 
ing the right musical tone, we should not be surprised to find our- 
selves in accord with the oldest and profoundest teaching that 
exists regarding the origin of the Cosmos itself. 

When the Cause of Causes, the nameless ONE, back of all 
manifestation, moved upon undifferentiated substance and caused 
it to vibrate, what was it that first set the cosmic forces into 
vibration but the spoken word? And what was the primal form 
of vibration or mode of motion but the etheric vibration we call 
Light? Turning to our neglected or superficially read bibles, 
we read “And God spake and there was Light.” And again— 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was God. All 
things came into being through Him. In Him was Life and that 
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Life was the Light.”” It was Sound, then, that called forth the 
world out of Chaos, for 


‘The Great Singer has built the worlds, and the universe is His song.” 


Thus, according to the deepest wisdom of the ages, as ex- 
pressed in the Christian Bible and in still older bibles, all that 
exists is the outcome of Sound and Light. But sound came first 
as the very cause of all vibration. May we then not say that 
Music, the most spiritual of all the arts, the one closest to the 
heart of reality, is Cosmic Force and Order made audible? Hence 
its potency, deep-rooted in Being, in the Cause of being; hence 
its immediacy of appeal, hence its unfathomableness. The inspi- 
ration of the Musician is then no mere sharpening of musical 
intelligence, essential as that is, but the sounding through of some- 
what of the eternal rhythm, melody, and harmony, that are back 
of and interpret all that is. 

Our astronomers have already discovered more than hints of 
cosmic rhythm; that “the morning stars sang together” is more 
than the beautiful phrase of an inspired Oriental poet-seer; and 
the day will come when “the music of the spheres” will no longer 
be regarded as an insubstantial fancy, but as a profound fact 
basic to our common life. 

Now we can understand why in music we find release, because 
we then transcend the narrow boundaries of self; for a brief space 
we break through its circumscribing fences, as music by its winged 
utterance carries us towards the portals of the great, all-inclusive 
Self. 

“On the beach at night alone, 

As I watch the bright stars shining, 

I think a thought of the clef of the universe 
and of the future;’”! 


And of the greater music undeciphered, as yet unsung. 


(Reprinted, by permission, from the Proceedings of the M. T. N. A., 1927.) 


1Whitman, Leaves of Grass. 
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ABORIGINAL AND ANIMISTIC 
INFLUENCES IN INDIAN MUSIC 


By LILY STRICKLAND 
/ ‘HE aboriginal tribes in India, as elsewhere, have been 


pushed, by ever encroaching civilization, into the more 

remote sections where they live uninfluenced in custom and 
religion by invading races. They dwell in segregated groups, in 
mountains, deserts, jungles, or sea-side districts, as in Bihar and 
Orissa and Madras. The most characteristic tribes representing 
aboriginal and animistic peoples still extant are the Oroans, the 
Nagas, and the Assamese Khasias. 

If one asks ““Who are the Indian aborigines?” I can only 
answer that it is believed by students of anthropology, that they 
are the descendents of Scythian stock, and that their languages 
are allied to those of the Tartar families. As a rule they are 
very dark, with high cheek-bones, flat noses, thick lips and black 
hair that is often negroid. Their general appearance is entirely 
unlike that of the high-caste Aryan Hindu. The only exception 
to this statement is found in the Assamese Khasias, who are a 
peculiar tribe of strange origin living in the hills near the border- 
line of Burma. , 

In the Rig-Veda, the oldest known Hindu book, the aborig- 
inals are spoken of as the “Asoora,” or “black-skinned people,” 
who were looked down upon and regarded as an inferior and 
servile race. As to whence they came, or how long they have 
been in India, no one knows; but there is evidence that they 
were here long before the Aryan Invasion. The aboriginal relig- 
ion, originally sun-worshipping and animistic, has been, in some 
districts, permeated and perverted by Hinduism. But the wilder 
tribes, as yet unabsorbed by outside religious influence, still cling 
to their old Nature-worship; its fetishes, its devils, its taboos and 
superstitions. As a rule, these tribes live a simple and pastoral 
life; their weapons, utensils and implements of agriculture are of 
the most primitive sort. They worship the forces of Nature in 
trees, stones, rivers, and all forms of animate and inanimate life. 
Their seasonal life is marked by seed-planting and harvesting, 
and these they celebrate with festivals, in which music plays an 
important part. 
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The fear of the Unknown was the first instinct that prompted 
primitive man to propitiate evil in ritualism in which music was 
developed from natural basic rhythms. To him, all life was 
animate, and so it followed naturally that he created an animate 
form of worship for the expression of his emotions. From this 
beginning, the first dances were evolved. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that the first dances were prayers, or the first prayers 
were dances. Postures, accompanied by a rhythmic drum-beat, 
symbolized fears, hopes and desires. And perhaps, too, from the 
warm glow of ecstasy, or self-hypnotism, that his dances gave 
him, he developed the early faith that later grew into a definite 
religion. The rites of music were and are the most vital part of 
religious ceremonies in Animism. 

Evil spirits dwelt in every phase and form of Nature, and 
were propitiated with flattery, offerings, and dances in their 
honor. The aboriginal’s concept of spirits was based upon the 
objectification of his own natural characteristics, sublimated with 
supernatural attributes and malign qualities. Another develop- 
ment of the aboriginals, which still exists here in India, is the 
practice of magic and witch-craft. The ‘“‘medicine-man” was a 
wild and fantastic dancer, who, in his posturings to drum-rhythms, 
excited the audience to imitation, and so he may have been the 
father of all devil-dances, to-day so prevalent among the Tibetan 
Buddhists, and in milder forms, among the “Stick and Masked 
Dancers” of Hinduism. 

The attempt to drive away evil spirits was expressed in these 
barbaric dances, and their influence has strongly dominated the 
strange dances of Buddhism, Hinduism, and even Moslemism, as 
evidenced in the dance of the “Mohurrum Tiger.” Music was, 
and is, a part of fetishism and idolatry in all forms of animistic 
worship; it is a development of the earliest emotional outbursts 
of man, who sought to express himself rhythmically. Music was, 
from the first, associated with religion, and might be said to have 
been the first form of worship. When that worship was first 
evolved, no one can say exactly. 

Animism began by man’s deification of the Unknown, and 
extended to the forces back of all life, animate or inanimate. 
That unseen and mysterious Vitality which pervaded and domi- 
nated the earth aroused his fear and then his worship. The 
contemplation of natural phenomena caused him to evolve a crude 
form of worship, based on fear rather than love. All that he could 
not understand he feared, and he loved only that which he 
knew. 
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The sun was a symbol of life, and, therefore, the sun was 
deified. The moon, a lesser deity, was likewise worshipped, as 
was the celestial firmament with its vast and remote planetary 
system, its awe-inspiring heavenly bodies, its beauty and its 
mystery. 

The animist worshipped Nature, visible and invisible, and he 
peopled both forms of life with spirits. Forests, mountains, 
rivers, stones, reptiles, birds, animals, were all regarded as part 
of the omnipotent system. There came into being, created by 
his imaginative and superstitious brain, a host of devils, djinns, 
fairies, goblins, and such creatures of an Elder World. It was 
natural to the primitive mind that such terrifying expressions of 
Nature’s moods as thunder and lightning, earthquakes, floods, 
and hurricanes, must be the manifestation of a malign force. 
Any violent upheaval of Nature was regarded as the angry ven- 
geance of devils. Fear, as a basis for faith, has persisted in all old 
religions, even down to the thundering Prophets of Judaic history. 
God was a terrible Being. Even as Nature’s darker moods were 
considered the work of evil spirits, so her calmer phases were 
caused by good spirits; thus evil and good grew into being, and 
both forces were feared and propitiated. 

The tremendous hold that superstition had on the people 
created the first forms of Animism, and influenced their music 
in its more fantastic expression. The aboriginal tribes represent 
those lower orders of mentality whose atavistic and impression- 
able natures were saturated in fear. Animism may be taken as a 
composite of all primitive faiths; it embodies all the qualities of 
early fetishism and such faiths as were based on ignorance, super- 
stition and fear. 

Polytheism is the religion of the unintelligent; as man devel- 
ops mentally, he discards his old beliefs in multiple spirits and 
superhuman beings, and relegates the creatures of an out-worn 
fear to the ash-heap. But, here in India, there is a survival of the 
cults of Animism, and nowhere else is it more spectacular than 
in the music and dances of its ritualism and its orgiastic festivals. 
In the hill-districts, where Animism flourishes to-day, images of 
devils are common. There are devil-masks for dancing; devil- 
gods, and all manner of demoniacal expressions of fear in concrete 
form. 

There were no temples among the animists, but in their 
stead, they had sacred groves, and stones and shrines, the relics 
of which are those dolmans and monoliths in Assam which might 
be called the Indian Stonehenge. Temples were a later creation of 
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priest-craft, and represent the Vedic rather than the animistic 
stage of religion and religious development in India. 

In the music of the animist there is much ensemble but no 
part-singing. The music is essentially one-line melody, marked 
by a strong rhythmic beat. The choruses are all sung in unison, 
and while there are no tonal shadings, the effect is compelling. 
One does not miss the absence of harmony in this primitive music. 
There is no fixed tonality or “key,” as we know it. Harmony, 
after all, is a modern invention and has no part in animistic music. 

There is no notation or written music among these people. 
All music is memorized, and handed down traditionally. The 
ultra-modern composer, in deliberately creating dissonances in his 
effort to paint pagan tone-pictures, by his harmonic system of 
writing, does not succeed in making truly pagan music. There 
is no discord in aboriginal music, because there is no harmony, 
or group of related or unrelated tones. The older the music, the 
simpler the melodic line. 

The ancient scales all sound in a minor mode, and most of 
them actually are. What sounds more detached, more unfinished 
or stranger than the so-called “whole-tone scale”? And yet its 
use in India is of immemorial antiquity. The diversity of expres- 
sion in primitive music is not so much in the melody itself, as in 
the various tempos and rhythms set by the drums. These may 
be slow and muffled, or quick and staccato; both to the same 
tune, yet each giving an entirely different effect. 

The usual orchestra of an animistic ensemble consists of a 
drum-corps, flutes, cymbals and bells. A peculiar tribe of aborig- 
inals inhabiting the jungle districts of Central India uses a belt 
of bells which is fastened on the hips in much the same fashion 
as late Victorian ladies fastened on their “bustles.” 

Stringed instruments are not often used in aboriginal dances, 
although an occasional “‘coconut fiddle” is introduced; but its 
tones are so weak and colorless that they are scarcely heard 
above the dominant drums and brass. And always the drums 
take first place among the instruments of these people. 

The character of aboriginal music is wild, in the sense that 
it is untrammelled and free of harmonic harness. Endless reiter- 
ation works up the performers and auditors to a high pitch of 
excitement, and the very absence of variety creates an hypnotic 
spell. It is purely an emotional appeal, unsubtle and frank. 
Subtlety implies sophistication, or sly wisdom, but in this music 
there are no intellectual qualities. The intellect, as applied to 
music, fis, like harmony, a more modern development. The 
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primitive Indian displays a savage lack of dissimulation, both in 
his music and in his life. The eternal minor of his music creates 
a vague, elusive and weird effect that suggests the mysteries of 
Nature, cadenceless but ever rhythmic. 

The fact that all animistic tribes are still untamed and 
unmissionized adds immense value to their traditional music. 
We see them, not only as they are to-day, but as they have been 
for thousands of years. It is life in an unrevised edition. 

Civilization has not changed the customs of the aboriginals, 
nor bound them in the narrow bands of conventionality. It has 
not given them “thou-shalt-nots.”” Their emotions are still 
expressed naturally, with the unself-consciousness of children, 
naked and unashamed. They know naught of complexes, inhibi- 
tions, or restraints, save such restraints as fear has laid upon 
them in the shape of taboos. Thus they are living instruments, 
even if crude, for the expression of nature’s music. They are 
responsive as a violin is responsive in the hands of a virtuoso, 
and are moved by emotions as old as life itself. 

I have selected for aboriginal and animistic examples the 
music of the Nagas, Assamese, and Oroans of Chota Nagpur, as 
they represent entirely different styles of musical expression; all 
of individual and original character, and representing some of the 
most striking phases of early Indian music. 

The habitat of the Angami Naga is a strip of hill-country 
that divides Assam from Burma. No one knows whence they 
came, although they say “from the south,” which vague state- 
ment does not explain their racial origin. Anthropologists state 
that they have the same racial affinity with the tribes of Borneo, 
with the Tibeto-Burmans, and with the Malays. They bear a 
strong physical resemblance to our North American Indian; have 
high{cheek-bones, small, slightly slant eyes, straight black hair 
and the same bronze-brown coloring of skin. 

In religion the Nagas are animistic and polytheistic; they 
believe in evil spirits, in the sanctity of snakes and certain animals, 
in magic, divination and sacrifice. In the old days, they were a 
head-hunting and war-like people, and many of their dances are 
“‘War-dances” with ‘““War-drums.”” They use the terms ““Kenna” 


and “Penna” to describe certain prohibitions, which comprise 
their magico-religious ceremonies. With them dancing is a solemn 
and a serious thing; a ritual, with which they celebrate many 
festivals, seasonal, religious, or “taboo.” 

These dances are usually performed by young men, in full 
regalia, who weave serpentine figures in slow time, and posture 
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awkwardly with bodies and hands. The arms are held tightly 
to the sides, and used only from the elbow up. They wear enor- 
mous head-dresses, made of feathers and paper, on a bamboo frame, 
very much like the American Indian war-bonnet. Songs invari- 
ably accompany the dances and these relate the old heroic deeds, 
the legends or folk-lore that abound in that section of the hills. 
In one special war-dance, called the ‘““Kedohah,” the performer, 
armed with shield and spear, leaps into the air and crosses and 
recrosses his legs before touching the ground. This is a dramatic 
dance, full of movement, and again, more like the Red Indian 
War-dance than anything else. 

Dancing forms an important part of taboo ceremonials. At 
the full of the moon, when the young rice-slips are transplanted 
to the paddy-fields, a festival takes place that lasts for three days 
and is composed of dancing, singing and ceremonials. 

The musical instruments of the Nagas are usually made from 
wood. Even their “Ketsi,” or trumpet, is made from the hol- 
lowed-out and dried stem of the ketsi-plant. It is six or seven 
feet long, and is capable of producing distinct tones of strong 
quality. Some other horns are made of sections of bamboo glued 
together, small at the top and enlarging towards the base. The 
Nagas are especially fond of their trumpets, and use them on all 


occasions. One non-wooden instrument is called the “reli-ki,”’ or 
buffalo-horn. It is literally the horn of the buffalo fashioned into 
a trumpet. 


The flutes are called the “lowu,” and are of bamboo, from 
eighteen inches to two feet in length, and pierced with holes of 
small scale-compass, in different keys. 

The “theku,”’ or Jew’s harp, is the most peculiar instrument 
among the Nagas. It is made from a thin strip of bamboo, four 
or five inches long, and in use, vibrates between the lips and the 
teeth, while the mouth is held open in playing it. It is one of the 
few instruments in popular use with the women, who have not 
developed greatly along musical lines. 

The “Ubo” is a stringed instrument resembling the Indian 
Sitar; its body, or sound-chamber, is made from the half of a 
gourd, and has a long stem, to which is attached its one string of 
cotton or wire. 

The use of the War-drum is distinctive. It is made from a 
section of tree-trunk and carved to represent some animal. It is 
greatly venerated by the people, and used in all ceremonials. 
Some clans of the tribe regard this drum almost as a village-god. 
When a new drum is made, there are ceremonies of sacrifice, in 
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which a pig and a chicken are offered. In another clan the python 
is held in superstitious awe. Should this snake be killed, a three- 
day “‘pujah”’ is made with music and sacrifice. All Nagas practice 
magic and witch-craft, and some of their rites strongly resemble 
African Voodooism. These people, while once as blood-thirsty as 
the head-hunting Dyaks, have, since the establishment of British 
rule, settled down to simple and agricultural lives not, however, 
curtailed in the matter of their old superstitions, fetishes, and 
music. 

The Assamese Khasis are a strange race, whose chief claim to 
distinction lies in the fact that it is an isolated remnant of some 
ancient race which still practices Matriarchy. While one can 
classify them loosely as of Tibeto-Burman origin, their genesis is, 
in reality, a matter of surmise. As they have no inscriptive or 
historical records of any kind, one’s investigation must end with 
speculative theories. Their religion is animistic, and the women 
are the actual rulers of the tribes, in which ancestry is traced 
through the mother and grandmother. 

One of the most interesting characteristics of their ances- 
tory-worship, is the fact that they have, for untold centuries, 
erected monoliths, dolmans, and granite slabs, to such an extent 
that in certain sections, as on the Plains of Laitkor, we find 
Stonehenges. 

Music, with the Khasis of Assam, is closely related to their 
religious, as well as their secular life. They have a number of 
elaborate music festivals, one of the most important being the 
“Goat-killing Festival.” In this dance, both men and women 
take part, and for the occasion, wear the most brilliant costumes 
and jewelry. It is a dance celebrating a sacrifice that dates 
back many centuries. Another great ceremonial-dance is the 
“Lympung,” a festival lasting nine days and nights, in honor 
of ancestor-worship. 

The Death-dances are numerous, and include the “‘Passing- 
song,” the “Bethmpew,” the “Funeral-Pyre’” dance, and the 
“Pujah-dance.”’ All have to do with the cremation and _ burial 
of the bones of the dead. 

A tribal dance, called the “U’lei lyngdoh” is performed by 
both men and women, priests and people joining, in honor of 
the tutelary deity of the village. It is pantomimic in character, 
and based on the old War-dances, dating from early days, when 
the God of War was worshipped by a people who were once, like 
the Nagas, head-hunters. A special “Pujah” dance is given by 
young girls at the burning of important citizens or officials. The 
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men join in the final movement of the dance around the pyre 
when, at the conclusion of the ceremony, fireworks are displayed 
and a parting salute of arrows is given. 

While most of the Khasis dances have to do with the dead, 
and are religious in character, the main secular dance is given in 
the springtime and is called the ““Nongkrem-dance.” It is dedi- 
cated to the presiding deity of the crops and grain; a sort of festival 
of Ceres, the same type of seasonal dance common to all old 
religions at the Spring season. 

The Khasis do their dances in a dignified and serious manner. 
They have no forms of light or frivolous dancing, as all of their 
music is part of their immemorial rite of worship or superstitious 
beliefs, and is entered into with reverence. 

Their music has the charm of all ancient folk-music; its 
dignity, sincerity, and earnestness. The costumes of the dancers 
are very unusual, and though cumbersome, often beautiful. They 
are much more elaborate than those which any other Indian 
tribes use in their dances. The girls wear long robes of brilliant 
colors, much jewelry of coral and gold or brass, and immense 
head-dresses of flowers, feathers and gilt or silver, from which 
depend tassels and chains. The men are no less ornate in their 
ceremonial dance-costumes. Besides the gay colors, jewels, and 
head-dresses, they wear plumes and cock-feathers, and carry 
swords and shields with which they execute mock-combats. 

The musical instruments of the Khasis include a number 
similar to those used in Bengal. They are partial to drums, 
gongs, cymbals, flutes and the conch-shell horn, which is one of 
the most ancient of all Indian instruments. They also use the 
*‘Jew’s harp,” and claim to have originated it. But they have had 
it for so long that one cannot say how it got into Assam. I have 
chosen these two animistic tribes, the Nagas and the Khasis, for 
discussion, not only because they are interesting, but because they 
both represent antiquity of race and customs. 

The Oroans may be taken as the best representatives of the 
purely aboriginal tribe in India. Their home is Chota Nagpur, 
a plateau district in Central India. The Oroans claim descent 
from the mythical King “Krakh,” their original progenitor, 
similiar to the Hebraic Adam. Their racial and linguistic affinities 
are found in Southern India. While affected to a certain extent 
by the Aryan (Hindu) invasion, they have retained their customs, 
religion and music as a whole, being at heart animists, with 
fetishes, racial superstitions, and taboos that outside influences 
have never eradicated. 
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In appearance the Oroans are short of stature, with small 
narrow heads, and broad noses, and vary in color from brown to 
black. Their hair is black, and sometimes woolly, as is often the 
case with aboriginal tribes. They are given to tatooing and pierce 
the lobes of their ears for decoration. Their clothing is very 
scanty, and they are fond of jewelry, especially red beads, and 
girdles, in which the men often wear a flute for ornament as well 
as use. The most distinctive jewelry the men wear, however, 
is a broad fillet of brass which they place on their black, bobbed 
hair, and they seem to be the only tribe in India to have adopted 
this peculiar head ornament. 

They are a pastoral people and their chief festivals are con- 
nected with their agricultural life. There are sacrificial ceremonies 
incidental to seed-sowing and harvesting, which include the wor- 
ship of ““Mother Earth.” 

Their chief musical instruments are drums, flutes, gongs, 
cymbals, clappers, bells, ankle-bells, gourd-banjos and horns. The 
drums come first, and the most important one is called the ““Man- 
dal,” a cylindrical drum with a clay body and baboon-skin drum- 
heads. It is played with the hands only. The favorite drum at 
weddings and dances is the “dhol,”’ a drum made from the hol- 
lowed-out section of a tree, whose ends are covered with goat- 
skin. The “Nagara”’ is an iron drum, with buffalo-skin top, and 
is used for broad-casting news in the village; to announce festivals, 
and to call the young men to the “Nocturnal Dance.”’ Trumpets 
of brass and copper are used at weddings and are called, collec- 
tively, the “bhenrs.” 

A wooden tambourine with a goat-skin top is sometimes used, 
but the most popular instruments are the clappers and the rings. 
The clappers are made of wood, and are an instrument peculiar 
to the tribe. The most original instrument among the Oroans is 
called the “‘toro-toro”’; it is made of clay, pyramidal in shape, and 
hollow inside. It is blown from the larger end, and is used by 
boys and girls in one of their special dances. Their main “strings” 
are two banjo-like instruments fashioned from gourds, with silk 
or cotton strings. The flutes vary in size from very small bamboo- 
flutes to large ones, usually with the scale-compass of an octave. 
All musical instruments are regarded by the Oroans with a sort 
of superstitious reverence, especially the ‘“‘wedding-drum.” Dances 
are of the greatest importance in the life of these primitive people. 
They have, in each village, a “dancing-ground,” where both men 
and women meet and dance in the folk-manner, at religious 
festivals, ceremonial, seasonal or secular occasions. On moonlight 
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nights a communal-dance takes place, and as the children grow 
up they are initiated by “trainers” into the traditions of the 
old dance-forms. The fact that the Oroans love to dance, is 
but a natural reaction to the spontaneous rhythm that is instinc- 
tive in all primitive races. But, aside from that, the Oroan dances 
are dramatic and significant. Such music is believed to bring 
good-fortune and joy to the dancers, and the people not infre- 
quently dance in pantomime, portraying the incidents of their 
lives. 

There are symbolic dances relating to love, marriage, and 
agriculture. Every season has special ceremonial dances, from 
spring to winter. When the first rice crop is planted and com- 
pleted, the Oroans have their wedding-season. First there is a 
pantomimic wedding of ghosts, then the real human wedding, 
and lastly the divine wedding, or marriage with nature, earth 
and the Sun-god. Next is the summer dance in which both 
sexes take part. Following this is the dance that celebrates the 
summer hunting season. Then there is a War-dance, in memory 
of the ancient days of actual war. 

The ‘“Karum-dances” last from June until September, and 
symbolize the activities of the Rainy Season. Then come the 
autumn-dances and the harvesting of the crops. Then the Cold 
Season, and on to spring again in an eternal cycle. 

The Oroans are remarkable for their ensemble work in their 
folk-dances. They are letter-perfect in all the figures of their old 
dance-forms, and take great delight in them. All dances have 
accompanying songs, which are sung in unison by the performers. 
The structure of these folk-songs is very simple, both in words 
and melodic line. While there is no insistence upon rhyme in 
their verse, there is certainly a marked rhythm. The subject- 
matter of all the songs springs from common emotions; joy, sorrow, 
fear, love, life, death, nature and religion; all graphically described. 

All the forces of Nature are objectified, given animate life, 
and even personality and intelligence. The Oroans are, by nature, 
cheerful and humorous. Their dances afford them an outlet for 
their good-spirits, vitality and instinct for rhythm. Every person, 
young or old, must at some time take part in the dances which 
form so important a part of the communal life of the Oroans. All 
of the music is based on folk-lore and the animism that consti- 
tutes their religion. Nature is glorified and deified; the spirit of 
the crops is propitiated; good-fortune is begged for; and the life- 
cycle is symbolized. On the whole, the entire subject of the 
dance is interwoven with crude, but poetical, conceptions of the 
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affinity between nature and man. For this reason the Oroans 
are an especially interesting people, and, more than any other 
tribe in India, make a fetish of music. 

Following the development of the dance from its aboriginal 
angle comes the Vedic or Hindu period, which itself dates back 
some five thousand years. We have taken the music of the ani- 
mists as expressing the first step, as it has remained unchanged 
since long before the Aryans came to India. 

In the Rig-Vedic days music was inter-related with religion, 
and was considered of divine origin. All early Hindu music was 
surrounded by a supernatural halo. Indra, the chief deity of 
Rig-Vedic days, dwelt on Mount Maru with his court, among 
whom were the Apsaras, or celestial dancers, and the Ghandharvas, 
or celestial singers. Various deities came to be associated with 
some form of music, and these artistic legends persisted on into 
Vedic days, and into the history of the Ramayana, Mahab- 
harata, Bhagavagita, Songs of Jahadeva, and other Hindu sacred 
books. 

Krishna, the most beloved god of the Hindus, is associated with 
the pastoral life of the people; he invented the flute and charmed 
man and beast with his divine music. Music is intertwined with 
all the magico-religious rites of Hinduism, as practiced by the 
less cultured and superstitious natives, who have never shaken 
off the animistic influence. While the classical modes of the 
scholarly Hindus, called the Ragas and Raginis, represent the 
highest form of musical culture and development, they are not 
to be confused with the folk-music, in which we find stronger 
traces of animism. The Kali-cult has the strongest hold on the 
majority of Hindus, because in that cult there are ceremonies of 
sacrifice, built on old customs and fetishisms dating far back into 
antiquity. 

In the “Masked Kali-Dancers,” we find the most character- 
istic dance of animistic type, when on the festival of ‘“Kali’s 
Night,” groups of masked men go about at night, executing the 
fantastic “‘Stick-dance,” which is very suggestive of the old dances 
of the ““Medicine-man.” 

There are innumerable seasonal dances, all based on religious 
sources. The ‘“Vasant-Raga”’ is one of the spring-dances that in 
rural India has degenerated into a saturnalia. Originally it 
symbolized the birth of Nature, but it has now come to represent 
the “love-dance” common to aboriginal tribes. In its better 
phases, Krishna and Radha, and Kama, the God of Love, are 
invoked for good-fortune in mating; but in its more perverted 
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forms, it resembles an orgy with Pan and the satyrs as inspiring 
forces. 

The dances of the “Holi-Festival’’ are equally orgiastic in 
suggestion and symbol. They are related to the “left-handed,” 
or Tantric form of worship, which, more than any other, has known 
perversions and degradations. All of these dances, originally 
zesthetic, poetical and allegorical, have been dragged down by 
a primitive people who are essentially animistic at heart, in spite 
of their claims to the faith of Hinduism. In fact, the whole of 
Hinduism is saturated in animism, and among the lower classes, 
the people are actually animistic in their beliefs, while their music 
and dances portray their reactions to atavism. This is especially 
true in sections of South India, among the Dravidian, or Carnatic 
Hindus. Among the Tamils, in the cotton districts of Madras, 
there are many dances which are frankly built upon black magic 
and fetishism. These natives are devil-worshippers, thinly dis- 
guised, and their lives are permeated with the cults of magic, 
charms, taboos and superstitions. This is largely due to priest- 
craft, and their encouragement of weird customs, inaugurated 
primarily for self-aggrandizement. In these sections, the Tamils 
believe in the existence of an ““Ammah,” or Devil-bird, who dwells 
in certain sacred trees, and who is a goddess to be propitiated 
with music and dancing. The local priest, or “‘Valluvan,” who 
rules the villages, himself dances in grotesque make-up like the 
“‘medicine-man.”” He works up the people through the excitement 
of his wild dance to a superstitious fear of the “Ammah,” to 
whom offerings must be made. The Tamils also believe in the 
“Churel,” or ghost of a woman who walks backward, and dwells 
in sacred peepul-trees or near the ruins of old temples. This 
“Churel” is an evil spirit and is likewise propitiated with offer- 
ings. Needless to say, the human priests gather in the offerings. 

Although these savage dances have nothing to do with pure 
Hinduism, they exist, and influence the simple, child-like and 
easily-frightened natives into doing just as the wily priest wants 
them to do. His taboos are enforced through fear of evil spirits 
and their supposed revenge. This form of perverted Hinduism is 
much worse than simple animism. 

Buddhism is a comparatively new religion in India, and yet 
already is perverted with animistic influences. The strain of 
devil-worship which survived from aboriginal days has persisted 
through Hinduism and has also entered into the wholly idealistic 
and spiritual teachings of Buddha. India, except in the northern 
Himalayas, has been practically uninfluenced by Buddhism, and 
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although Buddha was born a Hindu, in Nepal, his following has 
not been so great in India itself, as in Tibet, Burma, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, Siam, Java, and the Malay Peninsula. We find 
that the most important stronghold of Buddhism is in the lands 
bordering on Tibet in the hills-districts and in Tibet itself. 

At certain Buddhist festivals, Devil-dances form a most 
significant part of the rituals of worship. They are weird and 
fantastic dances, performed by men who wear monstrous masks 
of beasts and devils and giants. The object of these dances is to 
illustrate the battle and final victory over evil spirits. To the 
raucous accompaniments of huge brass horns, drums and cymbals, 
the dancers caper and posture in crude and awkward figures of 
pantomime. The costumes are cumbersomely elaborate, the long 
skirts impeding the steps of the dancers; and the heavy head-dresses 
add to their pre-historic effect of movement. They are stiff, 
ungraceful and barbaric in the extreme. These so-called Buddhist 
dances are a far cry from pure Buddhism. Again we see the 
striking influence of animism. The entire character of the Lama 
dances of the Buddhists is based, not upon Buddha’s teachings, 
but upon animistic and pagan hang-overs, such as persist in all 
oriental religions. These strange dances of Buddhism stand for 
the physical, emotional, excitable, and primitive instincts of the 
men themselves rather than the detached, selfless, aloof, spiritual 
and esthetic qualities of Buddha. The intellectual aspect of 
Buddhism does not appeal to the ignorant Buddhist, so he has 
created, for his own self-expression, a series of dancés that are 
distinctly primal and savage. 

Islamism, introduced in the seventh century, A. D., by Mo- 
hammed, son of Andulla, of the tribe of Qoreish, has obtained a 
tremendous hold over the people of India. Without going into 
the details of his life, we know that he appointed himself “Prophet 
of Allah”; wrote the Koran at the dictation of Allah; overthrew 
the idols of polytheism and established mosques; incited his fol- 
lowers to a “Holy War,” finally won Mecca, and by the time he 
was sixty-two had planted the seeds of a faith that was to spread 
and grow over all the face of the earth. Islamism has spread into 
Africa, Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Central Asia and India, and is a 
dominating religion in many countries. 

In India, which was invaded by Muslimism in the eleventh 
century, the Faith, while taking a very strong hold upon the 
people, did not escape the influences of the old animistic religion. 
There lingered the racial superstitions, the beliefs in devils, djinns, 
and various other evil spirits, fears and taboos. And it is through 
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these animistic superstitions that we get a few side-lights upon 
some of the special dances and music of the Muslims in India 
to-day. 

Islamism is a composite faith; partly pagan, partly Judaic 
and partly Christian. The pagan element is drawn from the old 
animistic beliefs that survived in Arabia in Mohammed’s time, 
and it has continued in India, augmented by the same influences. 
We find that all of the religions of the world have some ingre- 
dients of animism in their make-up, and Islamism is no exception 
to this rule. Some form of superstition is ingrained in every race; 
it lies, sometimes dormant, but potential in almost every man. 
It is said that Mohammed himself was not free of such super- 
stitions, for he came from a tribe at Mecca which worshipped such 
deities as ‘“‘Hobal,” the God of Rain; ““Wadd,” the God of the 
Firmament; “Suwah,” a female deity; ““Yaghuth,” the Lion-God; 
“*Ya’ook,” the Horse-God; “‘Nasr,” the Eagle-God; “El Uzza,”’ 
the Arabian Venus; “Monat,” a sacred stone; ““Duwar,”’ a virgin- 
idol; ““Habbab,”’ a stone upon which camels were sacrificed, and 
*Allat,” a female deity, from whom, it is said, the name Allah was 
taken. And the idols “Isaf’? and “Naila” are still remembered 
in the shrines at Mecca to this day, and included in the Muslim’s 
pilgrimage. 

While Islamism is nominally monotheistic, it has been per- 
meated with animistic influences. Some tribes of Islam even go 
so far as openly to worship evil spirits, and have a witch-doctor 
to exorcise them. “Soul-matter” is believed to dwell, not only in 
trees, stones and the like, but in the hair, the nails, and even the 
saliva of people and some animals. Blood is smeared upon the 
foundations of new houses; secret sacrifices are made at various 
shrines. Any one may read in the “Arabian Nights” incidents 
based upon pure animism. 

The “Kaaba,” or sacred stone at Mecca, is worshipped as 
divine. Angels, devils, djinns, iblis and kismet are common words 
in Islamic faith; as are charms, amulets and magic. The Koran 
itself is used as a charm and is said to drive away evil spirits from 
a house. The rosary, or “Subha,” is used by Muslims as a medium 
of devotion, although it was not introduced into Islamism until 
several centuries after Mohammed’s death. The rosary, common 
enough in Catholicism, was used by the Vedic deities, and to-day 
may be seen on thousands of their images. Sarasvati, goddess 
of fine arts, invariably carries the “‘Ragmula,” or necklace of 
musical modes, which is a Hindu rosary. All Hindu priests wear 
rosaries or carry them, as do Buddhists. 
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Thus the rituals and symbols of one religion impinge upon 
and enter into another religion. Religion and magic in the East 
go hand in hand, and Islamism is impregnated with such magic. 
The Arabian Muslim snake-charmer is about the only man of the 
Faith who has no veneration for the serpent. 

The school of Dervishes represents a remarkable phase of 
animism. These male dancers are like medicine-men in their 
fantastic make-up; their wild dances bordering on insanity, and 
their self-hypnosis induced by rhythm. Not only are their dances 
wild in the extreme, but the Dervishes often inflict severe wounds 
upon themselves with knives, fire, or flagellation. 

The “‘Mohurrum”’ is the Islamic “Festival of Passionate 
Mourning.” It iscelebrated at their New Year and commemorates 
the martyrdom of Husein, the grandson of the Prophet. This 
occasion is an elaborate one in India, where there are processions of 
“‘tazzias,” professional mourners who beat their breasts and recite 
the story of the tragedy with mock-combats, music and drum 
beat. Some of the more fanatical devotees have been known to 
scourge themselves with chains and knives, as do the Dervishes. 
The murder of Husain is dramatized in pantomime; and these 
processions, which often last late into the night, are weird and 
barbaric sights, with torch-lights, hysterical performers and an at- 
mosphere of primitive emotionalism. While there is not supposed 
to be any music at this festival, there are several incidental 
episodes, in which drums are used. The “Mohurrum Tiger,” a 
man masked and painted to represent a tiger, capers through wild 
dances to the beat of a drum. I have never been able to learn 
just what connection this mountebank has with the occasion, but 
he is evidently carrying out some legend of the ceremony. 

The next great Islamic festival is called ““Ramazan,”’ which is 
a thirty days’ fast, or at least a fast between dawn and sunset. 
As this ceremony usually takes place in the hot season in India, 
it is a time of trial and even suffering to the orthodox Muslim, 
who may not drink during the day. 

“Td-Ul-Fitr”’ celebrates the breaking of the fast. It is some- 
times called the ““Feast of the New Moon,” as it must be given 
only at the time of the new moon. It is a spectacular occasion in 
Calcutta. On the morning of the feast-day thousands of Muslim, 
clad in white robes, gather in the Maidan, or park of the city, 
for prayer. It is an impressive sight to see these hordes of devotees, 
kneeling, rising, bowing, and going through the prayer-movements 
in unison. After this morning ceremony the men disband to go 
to their feasting, which lasts for several days. At this time one 
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may see delightful folk-dances executed by Afghans and Baluchis, 
who do sword-dances to the beat of drums. Besides the Mohur- 
rum and Id-Ul-Fitr, there are other festivals in the Muslim’s 
calendar, when fireworks, dances, and music are indulged in. 

The reason that more music is not given at Muslim festivals 
is because the Prophet banned music as taking the mind away 
from heaven and bringing it to earth. In spite of this prohibition, 
however, sword-dances, the Tiger-dance, and Dervish dances are 
common at these ceremonies. And, besides, there is any amount 
of dancing among the people themselves. The only time when 
Muslim take open offence at music is when some Hindu procession 
passes a mosque, with music ofttimes purposely played to annoy 
the Faithful. This is usually the signal for a riot, in which the 
police inevitably intervene. 

Beginning with aboriginal and animistic music as represented 
by the Indian tribes I have mentioned, we have passed on to the 
Hindu, Buddhist and Muslim religions and shown some traces of 
animistic influence. The strain of instinctive animism so prev- 
alent here in India, has dominated most of the rituals and 
ceremonies incidental to religion; influenced the folk-dances, and 
reacted on the general music of the people. 

The dwellers in a tropical land must naturally react to emo- 
tional influences more freely than the people of a frigid or even 
temperate zone. It is but natural that the people of India em- 
broider their religions with color and the glamor of mythology; 
and natural that their music should show these same influences. 
After all, a man’s religion cannot entirely transcend his nature, 
and these natures being imaginative, superstitious, and emotional, 
have created a form of music that reflects their racial characteristics 
and exposes their inward qualities in the language of rhythm. 

Music, as an articulate form of self-expression, is here in 
India graphic, dramatic, spontaneous, and sincere; and, from an 
animistic perspective, gives us the truest picture of these “children 
of the soil and sun.” For that reason, if for no other, it is intensely 
interesting. When we have achieved a comprehensive knowledge 
of this music we see it as a background of richly embroidered 
tapestry, woven on the loom of time, and symbolizing the 
essential sameness of human endeavor, evolving gradually upward, 
from crude beginnings, to an established form. This form, while 
still barbaric, is worthy of study, since we, too, have shared a 
common heritage in the evolution of life. 

The difference with us to-day is that we have applied intel- 
lectual methods to our development of music, whereas the animist, 
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or semi-animist, has used only the medium of the emotions and 
instincts. The superstitious fears of a more uncivilized and men- 
tally childish race of people, who dwell near to nature, has held 
them down to their old music forms. In their own way, these 
simple, uncomplex, picturesque, sincere and _ unself-conscious 
people interpret life and the forces of Nature, according to their 
own understanding; and in their music we find their happiest 
medium of expression. At heart they are all animists, and in 
clinging to their old beliefs they have unconsciously preserved a 
form of music that has existed since the beginning of human life. 
The rhythm of the world has spoken to them with an irresistible 
voice; they have obeyed their instincts in following it throughout 
their lives, and the mask of veneer and repression that we of the 
“civilized” world wear to hide our real natures has never obscured 
their primitive expressionism. They have gained, perhaps, where 
we have lost, for in their music, which is the most significant 
phase of their animistic natures, they have retained a vision of 
color, vital, energetic, graphic and free, that has lifted their 
lives up out of drabness and monotony. 











RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, THE ORIENTAL 
WIZARD 


By EDGAR ISTEL 


N his quaint fairy-tale, “The Golden Pot,’ that Wagner found 
so captivating, the great German visionary, E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann—who himself led a double life as a fantastic votary of 
music and poetry and a dutiful official—tells of a singular per- 
sonage: the Privy Archivist Lindhorst, who strolls through street 
and market with the grave mien of a highly respected, responsible 
citizen, whereas in his home he is a potent mage and necromancer 
in remote realms of Oriental fancy. This wizard one day brings 
home with him a young student, Anselmus, who, still enmeshed 
in the prose of everyday life, at first merely notes “that he found 
himself in a high apartment with bookshelves ranged along the 
walls in no way distinguished from an ordinary library or study.” 
But later, when enlightened by the spirit of poesy, “wherein the 
divine harmony of all created things reveals itself as the pro- 
foundest secret of Nature,” it seemed to the youthful adept as if 
scales fell from his eyes; on a sudden there stood out from the 
azure walls lofty palm-trees of golden-bronze, whose colossal 
leaves, with the sheen of sparkling emeralds, arched ceilingward 
overhead. All marvels of the Orient were spread before him, 
who now was able to see aright. 

In the Tretjakov Gallery at Moscow there hangs a picture 
by V. A. Serov: within a study, heaped with manuscripts, a 
bearded man sits musing by the writing-table; at first one would 
take him for a scholar; nothing here seems out of the ordinary. 
But when we learn that this man is the great Russian master, 
Nicolai Andreyevitch Rimsky-Korsakov, the picture all at once 
takes on a weird life; out of the leaves of the musical scores, 
outspread before him, arise the wondrous figures summoned by 
his magic: sorcerers and heroes, bards and kings, princesses and 
fair maidens, swarming crowds in colorful Asiatic costumes, at 
prayer or in noisy holiday mood, in their primitive, unexhausted 
strength still worshipping the all-fructifying Sun; we hear the 
mysterious murmurings of virgin forests untrodden by the foot 
of man; the unfathomable ocean charms or defies us. But he 
himself, the mighty magician with the flowing beard who evoked 
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all these brilliant splendors, he stands forth like the ancient 
oriental astrologer in the lyric fairy-tale, “The Golden Pot,” clad 
in a blue robe garnished with golden stars, on his head a cap of 
white Astrakhan. And he sings the mystic strain: 


Tenor-Altino 
°o 




















Par mon art ca - ba-lis-ti- que, Par les lois que je pra- ti- que, 


be : 
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On vavoir re-naitre i- ci Les hé-rosd'un vieux ré- cit__ 


At; 
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Like Hoffmann’s Archivist Lindhorst, Rimsky-Korsakov pos- 
sessed a dual personality; and ignorance of this fact and the 
problem it presents have hitherto always led to a misunderstanding 
of this unique individuality. True, the unsophisticated can 
hardly grasp the idea that the “I’’ which presents itself to the 
individual as the Subject (the ego), and which is plainly dis- 
tinguishable from the mass of Objects exterior to itself (the non 
ego)—that this “I”’ can itself split to form a second “I,” a second 
self, and so lead into the so-called “‘dual consciousness.” But 
this human “I’”’—as the poet E. T. A. Hoffmann early discovered, 
and as modern psychology demonstrates—is not an entirely 
simple entity. Both, consciousness and content of the ego, are 
subjected to continual change. Normal changes in the ego occur 
in sleep and dream; certain mental acquirements, capabilities, 
and characteristics, that are non-effective during our waking hours, 
then make themselves felt, and present our personality under 
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totally different aspects. Such changes are most sharply apparent 
in somnambulism. But also in artificially induced hypnosis, or 
in the self-induced “trance,” and in the “twilight states” of 
pathological subjects (alcoholism, epilepsy, hysteria), there appears 
a peculiarly distinct dualism of the personality; two precisely 
characterized individualities, entirely different one from the other 
in mental type, emerge in alternation, pertaining respectively to 
the waking and hypnotic states. If we now consider the close 
relationship of artistic “‘inspiration” with the state of “dreaming” 
and “trance’’; if we call to mind the daimonion of Socrates, that 
inward voice (demon) that likewise impels the artist on his 
creative mission—then our problem, Rimsky-Korsakov, will be 
drawn from the twilight of occult science into the clear daylight 
of psychological possibilities. 

To be sure, such “poor in spirit” as have won insight neither 
into the—still mysterious—workings of artistic creativeness, nor 
into the equally remarkable domain of “psychoanalysis,”’ opened 
by the great Viennese physician, Siegmund Freud, will perceive, 
in so complicated a personality as Rimsky-Korsakov, nothing 
more than the exterior; they are exactly in the position of Hoff- 
mann’s student Anselmus before his poetical enlightenment. One 
need only glance over the literature’ relating to modern Russian 
music to discover a total misconception of the subject. Besides, 
since to-day it is still the fashion to regard Mussorgsky as the 
only Russian composer of genius, and to accept Rimsky merely 
as a sort of schoolmaster who “corrected” a few mistakes in 
harmony of Mussorgsky’s and in a purely extrinsic fashion (as if 
that were possible!) instrumented his works, and, at that, did 
more harm than good:—in view of such a conception on the part 
of certain people it ought for once to be stated in plain terms 
who Rimsky-Korsakov really was. 

This is not the place to discuss at length the problem of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s arrangement of the score of Mussorgsky’s 
Boris Godunov. Those interested should consult the biography of 
Mussorgsky written with true artistic understanding by the 
German-Russian, Riesemann, who for the most part desires full 
justice done to Rimsky-Korsakov; or, if they would study the 

1Most of the works are published only in Russian: “Annals of my Musical Life,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakov (1910; English translation 1924); by the same, ‘‘Musical Articles 
and Observations” (1911); furthermore, works specially bearing on Rimsky-Korsakov, 
in Russian, by Findeisen (1908), Karatygin (1909), Jastrebzev (1908), Sokolov (1908), 
and Laschpin. In German only one (out of print), Inaugural Dissertation by the 
Hollander, N. van Gilse van der Palz (1914); in English a study (unread by me, and 


out of print) by M. Montague-Nathan (1917). A French monograph by Calvocoressi, 
heralded years ago, was still unpublished when this article was finished. 




















N. A. Rimsky-Korsakov. 


From the etching by W. Strasser, after the painting by V. A. Serov.) 
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reverse of the medal, let them turn to Wolfurt’s monograph of 
Mussorgsky, which reveals a total lack of comprehension with 
regard to Rimsky-Korsakov. In Wolfurt one can even read— 
risum teneatis, amici—phrases like the following (I quote from an 
article by this German-Russian in “Die Musik,” 1925, especially 
devoted to the problem Rimsky-Korsakov-Mussorgsky) : ““Rimsky- 
Korsakov, the admirable technician and brilliant orchestrator, 
with his totally uninspired professorial temperament, was 
incapable, in the depths of his soul, of comprehending a fiery 
revolutionist like Mussorgsky.” And again: “The present 
overestimation [?] of Rimsky as a composer, in Western Europe, 
is in any case difficult to understand. One can see why the 
Russians continually fall back upon his works, more especially 
his operas. But Western Europe, and Germany in particular, 
have no reason [?] for paying so much attention to his compositions 
as they do to-day.””* 

The stereotype phrase of the “uninspired professorial tem- 
perament” is used—as if by mutual agreement—by nearly all 
those who have written about Rimsky; even the well-disposed 
Riesemann speaks of Rimsky’s “professorial pedantry” with 
regard to Mussorgsky. In the “History of Russian Music,” by 
the Russian, L. Sabanejev (German transl. by Riesemann, 1926), 
we read as follows concerning Rimsky: A “typical academician 

. who possessed within his own psyche no dark and mysterious 
regions to explore . . . because his creative mood was actuated 
less by an elementary urge than by intellectual calculation.” 
But for all that even Sabanejev has to admit: ‘““The world-wide 
acceptance of Rimsky’s art is undeniable.” Contradiction upon 
contradiction! How solve the mystery? Only a review of Rimsky’s 
development, affording an insight into the wellsprings of his 
creative work, with a presentation of his unique position in the 
music and theatrical art of all times and peoples, can bring us 
nearer to a reconciliation of all these discrepancies. 


* * 
* 


Nicolai Andreyevitch Rimsky-Korsakov was born on March 
18 (N. S.), 1844, in a small, dull provincial town in the Govern- 
ment of Novgorod; and this otherwise unknown place had the 
greatest influence on the composer’s work, as childhood memories, 
in general, are largely apt to determine the disposition of an artist. 


7 1See also Robert Godet, “En marge de Boris Godounof,” 2 vols.; London, Chester, 
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It so happened that in Tichvin a great many ancient festivals 
and usages, echoes from a remote heathen past, were still kept 
alive; and these festivals, among which that of St. John’s eve 
(the summer solstice) was especially prominent, made, with their 
songs, an indelible impression on Rimsky. Here he already felt 
the unique charm of real folk-poetry—as E. T. A. Hoffmann put 
it, “the divine harmony of all created things revealed as the pro- 
foundest secret of Nature”; here the primordial, mystic cult of 
the sun-worshippers cast its spell over him, and he, the pseudo- 
Christian, dedicated his life to the mysteries of the natural religions 
of the pre-Christian era, that are invoked in almost all his operas 
through the medium of his magic orchestra. 

But in Tichvin there was another influence that, though less 
powerful, acted as a constant stimulus: an ancient monastery, in 
which he heard the time-honored chants of the orthodox Greek 
Church. While Rimsky remained at heart, like Goethe, a “decided 
non-Christian,” he resembled the maiden Fevronia in his own 
Tale of the Invisible City of Kitezh, in that forest and sea and nature 
in every aspect were for him what the Church is for others; and 
therefore he, as a genuine artist, was early enabled to distinguish 
between appearance and reality, and to sense, beneath the the- 
atrical pomp of the Church, that “‘wnio mystica,”’ the pantheistic 
oneness with God, first promulgated by the Jew, Spinoza, that 
Goethe confessed to be his religion, and that admits of no contra- 
diction between artistic impressionability and scientific thought. 

And yet another factor exercised a mighty directive influence 
on his art-work. Destined by his parents for the marine service, 
and from 1856 a midshipman, he was brought into intimate 
contact with the unfathomable ocean, whose mysterious surgings 
are heard in many of his musical creations after the autumn of 
1862, when, aglow with the inspiration of his experiences, he 
began a three-year voyage round the world on the clipper 
“Almas.” 

His acquaintance with Glinka’s operas marked a turning- 
point in his career; notably the hearing of Russlan and Ludmilla, 
when he, in his own words, felt for the first time “the unqualified 
loveliness of harmony.” 

Michail Ivanovitch Glinka (1804-1857) is rightly styled the 
“father of Russian music’”’; for all the Russian art-music produced 
before him owed its inspiration entirely to foreign—i.e., mostly 
French and Italian—sources, and is now hushed and forgotten. 
Not until the 27th of November, 1836, the date of the premiére 
of his first opera, A Life for the Tsar, had there been a national 
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Russian music. But Glinka in his modesty felt that he, too, was 
merely a tool in the hand of higher powers, whence his char- 
acteristic remark: ““The common people compose; we only arrange.” 
It was the inexhaustible fountainhead of Russian folk-music 
(which, throughout long centuries and despite cruel persecution 
by the Church, still maintained a hardy life) from which Glinka 
and all the following masters, more particularly Rimsky-Korsakov, 
drew their profoundest inspiration. Strangely enough, however, 
the idea of writing national Russian music did not spring from 
Glinka’s own brain—who all his life was only (though in the best 
sense of the word) a distinguished dilettante, but it was his teacher 
in Berlin, the eminent contrapuntist Siegfried Dehn (1799-1858), 
who suggested it to him, having recognized Glinka’s peculiar 
aptitude for the work. With Dehn, Glinka sought a solution of 
the theretofore apparently insoluble problem of harmonizing the 
Russian folk-songs and church-melodies, which had refused to 
adapt themselves to the conventional major-minor scheme and 
European rhythmic measurement. Partly to his studies under 
Dehn (a trained expert in the church-modes at the foundation of 
Russian folk-song), and partly from his investigation of the 
Spanish guitarists of Granada, where he had made a prolonged 
stay, Glinka was able to acquire a new technique of composition 
adapted to the national Russian songs and also to the cognate 
Spanish-oriental melodies. He had already experimented with 
the composition of Spanish works, for which Rimsky-Korsakov 
was later to furnish an unsurpassed example in his “Spanish 
Capriccio.”’ Indeed, no less an authority than Tchaikovsky justly 
cites this piece as ‘“‘a splendid masterpiece of instrumentation,” 
and, on the strength of it, terms Rimsky “the greatest master of 
the present time.” 

What especially captivated Rimsky in Glinka’s Russlan was 
the legendary element: “The regions and folk-types, and with 
them the colors of landscape and nationality, are continually 
changing. East and West, North and South, meet to form one 
vast fairy-land. ... The fairy-tale lies beyond time and space— 
that is what renders it so enravishing,”’ writes Riesemann (“‘Mono- 
graphs on Russian Music,” I, 1923), who compares this work with 
Weber’s Oberon. In this milieu Glinka was the first to create an 
atmosphere of true Russian nationality, that pervades the entire 
score, despite the kaleidoscopic changes of scene. 

Quite novel, and strongly impressing Rimsky’s vivid imagi- 
nation, was the employment of oriental musical elements in Glinka’s 
score. Having instinctively recognized the natural minor mode 
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and the church-modes as the foundation for a rational harmoniza- 
tion of the Russian folk-songs, Glinka now discovered new pos- 
sibilities in the harmonization of oriental melodies:—a blending 
of major and minor, or a scale including two steps of an augmented 
second, or (for the first time, and long before Debussy!) the whole- 
tone scale. Besides all this—developed by Rimsky in forceful 
and masterly fashion—Glinka conceived an instrumentation that 
for the first time suggested the wonders of the Orient, although 
for us, familiar with the magical art of Rimsky, it seems almost 
childish by contrast. And yet, for his period, Glinka had no rival 
in the realm of orchestration excepting Berlioz. 

Rimsky was but thirteen years old when Glinka died in 
Berlin, during a second course of study under Dehn. He was 
thus debarred from a personal acquaintance with Glinka. All 
the stronger was the personal influence exercised a few years later 
by Mili Balakirev (1837-1910) and his circle of friends, when 
Rimsky had reached the age of seventeen. Balakirev, whom 
Glinka admired and designated as his successor, was an enthusi- 
astic votary of Russian and oriental folk-music, of which he insti- 
tuted a collection; but, although some few of his works, and 
above all his masterly Tamara, are as milestones in the history of 
Russian musical evolution, he is to-day overshadowed by his 
more original friends and pupils Rimsky-Korsakov and Mus- 
sorgsky. At the time of their meeting, however, when he far 
surpassed these two youthful scholars in experience, ability, and 
maturity, his influence on them can hardly be overestimated; 
and yet, this influence was in certain respects so disastrous that 
only the strongest of his disciples, Rimsky, could finally, after the 
greatest exertions, regain full freedom. 

Under Balakirev’s leadership four young, aristocratic dilet- 
tanti enthusiastically combined to form a musical league:—the 
naval lieutenant Rimsky-Korsakov (the scion of an ancient noble 
family of military antecendents), two officers of the Guard, 
Mussorgsky and Cui, and the medical student Borodin. These 
“Five,” the “innovators,” or (as they were nicknamed later) the 
“stout little band,” declared war on the “German party,” repre- 
sented by the great pianist, but unimportant composer, Anton 
Rubinstein. They rallied round the standard of Glinka, on which 
they inscribed the battle-cry ““To New Shores!” Their watchword 
ran: “Classicism and Downfall, or National Regeneration and 
New Musical Life!’ In this contest they found an ally who— 
at least for a time—also made a strong impression on Rimsky, 
namely, Alexander Sergeyevitch Dargomyzhsky (1813-1869), 
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who, in his striving after “fidelity” of expression in recitative, 
quite closely approximated the Wagnerian theories despite his 
total unfamiliarity with Wagner. Balakirev, in whose house the 
five “innovators” conspired, was, like the rest of this coterie, 
possessed of more goodwill than ability. For among these bold 
heaven-stormers prevailed the firm conviction that all schooling 
was superfluous, or really harmful; that it stifled inspiration and 
crippled the creative faculty [!]. Were not Glinka and Dargo- 
myzhsky themselves, in a certain sense, dilettanti and self-taught? 
And at that time—here the “innovators” were not far from 
right—opportunity for musical training in Russia was so slight 
(Glinka had found it expedient to study in Germany), that young 
geniuses like Rimsky and Mussorgsky might well fancy that the 
roast pigeons would fly straight into their mouths, as in the afore- 
mentioned fairy-opera. A remark that Tchaikovsky let fall in 
1877 (as Richard Stein informs us in his admirable biography of 
Tchaikovsky, publ. 1927), will show how a veritable master 
judged of these “Five”: “They are not very talented [this is 
manifestly unfair], but are infected by an overweening self-conceit 
and the truly dilettantic conviction that they stand far above all 
other musicians in the world. Rimsky-Korsakov is the only 
exception.”” And Balakirev came in for an equally slighting 
appraisal: “In spite of his extraordinary endowment, he has done 
great harm; for example, it was he who wasted the youth of 
Rimsky-Korsakov by persuading him that he had no need to 
learn anything.” 

None the less, Rimsky owed many an inspiration to Bala- 
kirev and his circle, for, side by side with Glinka, they studied 
Schumann, and Beethoven’s last quartets, and Berlioz, and later 
on Liszt. On the other hand, Bach (whom they thought too 
dry [!]) and Chopin (who was too sentimental) were not tolerated; 
and Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn and Wagner shared their fate, 
for reasons unknown. This arbitrary grouping sufficiently indi- 
cates the thoroughly dilettantic—in the less favorable sense of 
the term—character of the musical enthusiasm of Balakirev and 
his adherents, to whom the “master” was incapable of imparting 
true conceptions of composition. The work done by Rimsky 
during this period, however well-intentioned, had to be radically 
revised by him in later years to render it acceptable (we note 
the program-symphony “‘Antar’’). 

It is interesting to trace the later career of these promising 
young men. Their leader, Balakirev, fell a victim to mystico- 
religious hypochondria; Mussorgsky broke down in the most 
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literal sense of the term, and died in the depths of misery as a 
pathological drunkard; Borodin and Cui went on as gifted, but 
insufficiently trained, dilettanti, the former as professor of chem- 
istry, the latter as professor of fortification, and a general. The 
one composer of this circle who attained to genuine mastership, 
because, thanks to stern self-discipline, he won the ability to 
realize in his works the intrinsically fruitful tendencies of the 
‘innovators,’ was Rimsky-Korsakov. We can, in fact, affirm 
that without him the neo-Russian school would never have 
achieved success; what, for instance, would have become of 
Mussorgsky’s works, written with the best of intentions, but 
technically so wholly inadequate, or of Borodin’s no less original 
Prince Igor, without Rimsky’s unselfish and comradely aid? 
Nowadays, to be sure, when the witches’ phrase in “Macbeth,” 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair, obtains as a maxim, even what was 
formerly most impossible in musical matters is made “‘possible’’; 
and, as I have observed elsewhere, the worst and most amateurish 
voice-leading in Mussorgsky’s works is trumpeted forth as “the 
conceptions of genius,” whereas Rimsky, the eminent artist, is 
accused of academic pedantry because he—possibly—did not 
invariably do the right thing according to present taste, and 
changed a good deal that was still “‘music of the future” in Mus- 
sorgsky to conform to a harmony based on classic models. One 
fundamental fact, however, must always be considered: when all 
is said and done, there is only one art of musical composition, an 
art practised by all real masters from Johann Sebastian Bach 
down to our own day; this art has developed in the course of 
centuries, not according to dry “rules,”’ but as a living organism, 
with the natural result that every master has introduced certain 
“liberties” that soon obtained general currency. Common to all 
masters, however, is a solid technical proficiency that could never 
be replaced by genius alone, but must be won, even by a Mozart, 
through hard, unwearying work; and this proficiency is a pre- 
requisite for all artistic creation, not an end in itself. So when 
we see on the one hand a highly endowed, but weak nature like 
Mussorgsky, and on the other hand a no less gifted personality 
like Rimsky-Korsakov, matured to mastership by rigorous self- 
discipline, should we, because of a false sentimentality and a 
misconception of the term “genius,” exalt the former to the prej- 
udice of the latter? I think we should rather, as Goethe once 
advised, rejoice “that we have two such fellows.” 

In order to grasp the profound difference in temperament 
between Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov, we shall do well to 
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consider two contrasting opinions. The first, put forward by 
Tchaikovsky, reads thus: “As regards talent, Mussorgsky is per- 
haps the most eminent of them all, only his disposition is of the 
kind that feels no desire for self-improvement, a disposition over- 
saturated with the absurd ideas of its environment and with a 
belief in its own heaven-born inspiration.” And in an estimate 
of Rimsky-Korsakov the critic Laroche (of French descent) wrote 
that he “was suffering from a mania for self-improvement.” 
This sums up the diametrical contrast between these two temper- 
aments. When Rimsky took in hand the manuscripts left by his 
friend Mussorgsky, he found (in his own words) “everything in 
a very incomplete state; here and there were unmeaning, inco- 
herent harmonies, slovenly voice-leading, occasional illogical 
modulations, in some places a complete absence of modulation, 
ill-devised orchestration—all in all an arrogant, self-complacent 
dilettantism, sometimes with traces of technical cleverness and 
skill, more often total technical helplessness. Nevertheless, these 
compositions were so replete with talent, and contained so much 
of novelty and vitality, that their publication was absolutely 
necessary. But before publication they had to be revised by a 
competent hand, otherwise they would have possessed a merely 
biographico-historical interest. ... Such an archeologically 
exact edition can be undertaken at any time, for all the manu- 
scripts passed from my hands into the public library.” And on 
another occasion: “I did not obliterate the original form of the 
work (Boris) through my revision, did not—so to speak—bury 
forever the old frescoes under a new coat of paint. If in future 
the conviction should ever be reached that the original is better 
and more valuable than my arrangement, the latter can be set 
aside and Boris produced in accord with the original score.” The 
original score is now deposited in the library of the Mariinski 
Theatre, accessible to the public; the opera, in Rimsky’s arrange- 
ment, is deservedly on the regular repertory of the Russian and 
foreign theatres; but even such a fanatical partisan of Mussorgsky 
and antagonist of Rimsky as Wolfurt must admit: “In practice 
the matter will work out as hitherto, and all performances will 
be in conformity with Rimsky’s version.” Riesemann rightly 
terms this statement “weighty testimony, from any point of view, 
in Rimsky-Korsakov’s favor.” 

How Rimsky came to turn his back on the disorderly talents 
of the “innovators,” and to bring order into the wild growth of 
his own technically inadequate compositions, is a quite unique 
and typically Russian story. 
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Certain orchestral pieces of his had been produced and, 
despite their technical deficiencies, had attracted the attention of 
music-lovers in St. Petersburg. As a consequence, Rimsky was 
offered a professorship for composition and instrumentation in 
the Conservatory. Only the urgent persuasion of Balakirev 
decided him to accept the offer; but by so doing he found himself 
in the dilemma of Faust, when moved to the confession 


Ne’er can I think I know aught aright, 
Ne’er can I think that aught I can teach. 


For till then his sole guide in composition had been instinct, and 
he—the Conservatory professor—did not even know the names 
of all the intervals and chords! Of counterpoint and fugue he 
had only the haziest conceptions, and as for instrumentation he 
knew only what he had gleaned from Glinka’s scores and the 
treatise of Berlioz. But Rimsky was not the man to rest content. 
The unheard-of came to pass; Rimsky seated himself on a school- 
bench among his pupils, and took lessons from the Dane, Julius 
Johansen (1826-1909), in counterpoint and fugue. In a few years 
he had attained so great a skill in these disciplines, and had so 
far perfected himself in reading from score and in conducting, 
that as early as 1875 he could appear in public as a conductor of 
the orchestra. His study of the manuals by Bellermann (for the 
church-modes) and Cherubini (for modern composition), and a 
closer acquaintance with the Netherland contrapuntists and with 
Bach and Hindel, led to a complete revolution in his taste and 
his style of composition, that suffered for a time from an overdose 
of applied classroom learning. And since he cultivated these 
older masters in the concerts that he directed—in total opposition 
to all the tenets of Young Russia—he was speedily dubbed a “‘dry 
schoolmaster.” In sober truth he found himself, as Tchaikovsky 
alone remarked, “‘in a critical period, and it is hard to say how it 
will end. He will either win through to real eminence, or he will 
lose himself in contrapuntal hair-splitting.”” Rimsky passed the 
crisis and became a great master. But that required years of 
work; not until 1877 was the transitional period ended. 

In the meantime—and this is important—the Naval Ministry 
had appointed the young officer Inspector of all the Marine Bands. 
So Rimsky was now, in a two-fold sense, in his element. In a few 
years he reorganized the bands, which were completely run down, 
often having to conduct, and to rectify the instrumentation him- 
self; at the same time, his new office gave him an opportunity, or 
made it necessary, to take many trips into the interior of Russia. 
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He was thus enabled to study at first hand the primitive customs 
of the mixture of Asiatic peoples that make up the bulk of the 
Russian population, and more especially the cult of the sun- 
worshippers. About this time he began his collection of Russian 
songs, as sung at festivals and games. He became familiar with 
the rhythms and modal characteristics of these folk-songs, and 
sought to derive from each melody its peculiar harmonic accom- 
paniment. That is often not easy; indeed it is very difficult. 
For to the folk-song, once it is written down, applies exactly 
Gustav Mahler’s dictum: “The best in music is not found in the 
notes.” 

Characteristic of the Russian folk-song is the avoidance of 
the ascending leading-tone (e.g., in a-minor g-a is sung instead of 
g#-a), whereas, for the downward step to the tonic, a half-step is 
substituted for the whole step (bb-a instead of b-a). The former 
resembles the “AZolian” minor, the latter the “Phrygian” minor, 
of the church-modes. Further, we find the pure Dorian minor 
with major sixth (in d-minor b instead of bp). Finally, we note the 
raising of the fourth degree into a leading-tone to the fifth (e.g., 
in a-minor d# instead of d), elsewhere occurring only in the Lydian 
(major) mode (in F-major b for bp). However, the Russian people 
—a naive, unlettered folk of peasants and herdsmen—did not hold 
strictly to the church-modes, but promiscuously intermingled their 
modal peculiarities. True, the minor character was maintained 
throughout, but steps of a whole tone and semitone were employed 
at will or offhand. Hence a music has arisen that is “tonal” 
quite in the European sense, despite occasional flights into “ato- 
nality,”’ although it demands rather an exotic style of treatment 
for amalgamation with European art-music. And this great 
artistic feat was accomplished by the wizard Rimsky-Korsakov. 

The master’s creations are so pervaded by Russian, and also 
very distinctively by Arabico-oriental, melodic elements, that one 
can hardly discern where the original folk-element ceases and 
personal invention begins. Of course, small minds have not been 
wanting, who discovered cause herein for censuring him, and for 
prating of “imitation” and “‘poverty of invention”; but despite 
these critics, Rimsky finds himself in excellent company. Goethe 
himself (in conversation with Eckermann, Jan. 18, 1825) had 
already characterized such censure as “perfectly ridiculous,” 
pointing to his own borrowings from the Bible and Shakespeare 
with the proud remark: “Whatever is, is mine! And whether I 
have taken it from life or from some book, is of no consequence; 
all that matters is whether I have made right use of it!”’ 
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And envy itself must perforce admit that Rimsky-Korsakov 
—judging for the moment from a purely technical standpoint— 
displayed an unusually fruitful gift of invention in the harmonizing 
and instrumentation of the traditional heritage; from his brain 
gushed an inexhaustible flow of fresh and original ideas, yet he 
combined the highest flights of fancy with the most incontro- 
vertible logic, and this extremely rare combination is precisely 
his leading trait. 

Rimsky’s wonderful command of orchestral resources has 
always elicited admiration, and the “secret” of his power has 
been sought. But even that—unfortunately never finished—work 
of Rimsky’s genius, the “Principles of Orchestration” (publ. in 
Russian, English, German and French), rescued from the literary 
remains of Maximilian Steinberg, the most informative book on 
modern instrumentation, gives only a glimpse (though a most 
fascinating one) into the master’s workshop, without unveiling 
the secret. In his draft for a preface written in 1891 (from 1873 
until his death he had worked on the book, in which he proposed 
to garner the experiences of more than thirty years) Rimsky 
says: “There is a secret in this, and that secret cannot possibly 
be transmitted; he who possesses it should foster it conscientiously, 
and never allow himself to be tempted to depreciate it by incor- 
porating it in a collection of instructive recipes.”” Elsewhere he 
observes that one can as well pursue a purely technical course of 
instruction in instrumentation as in counterpoint or harmony; 
“But never,” he proceeds characteristically, “can an artistic and 
poetic instrumentation be taught. Instrumentation means cre- 
ation; and it is impossible to teach creation.” 

Rimsky-Korsakov was a universal nature, comparable only 
to Leonardo da Vinci. Like that clairvoyant and even more 
widely comprehensive Italian, Rimsky was grounded in a pro- 
found study of (acoustical) natural laws, first systematically 
exploring them, that he might thereafter translate them intuitively 
into artistic concepts. And so this book, outwardly theoretical, 
is in reality a profoundly practical one, indeed, for him who can 
read it aright, a magic book full of veiled mysteries lovingly 
revealed in due course to the seeing eye. 

While the manuals of instrumentation by Berlioz (himself a 
grand orchestral colorist, though long since superseded) and 
Gevaert (an eminent pedagogue, but mediocre artist) are no 
more than a vestibule to the temple into which Rimsky sought 
to lead us; and while these two books utilize examples from the 
most diverse masters of every epoch, Rimsky limits himself 
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exclusively to examples from his own works, especially his highly 
colorful operas. This may look like overmuch self-sufficiency, 
but by this procedure Rimsky gained his end. He asserts that 
instrumentation is not something to be applied externally, like 
the coloring of a photograph, but should spring from the inner- 
most nature of every art-work. Hence, only the creator himself 
can tell precisely why he instrumented his work so and not other- 
wise, and the abounding potency and diversity of color in Rimsky’s 
creations afforded the master the widest choice. He had origi- 
nally intended to use examples from the works of Glinka and 
Tchaikovsky, supplemented by some taken from Borodin and his 
own pupil, Glazunov. But then he saw that it would be impossible 
to exclude Richard Wagner, whose instrumentation he had always 
greatly admired. So he finally limited his choice to his own 
works, which combine the European and Russian-oriental color- 
elements. 

One of the leading principles of Rimsky’s book, and one 
which also indicates why Mussorgsky failed, reads that good 
orchestration is nothing more nor less than good voice-leading. 
Which likewise explains the fact that nowadays, when there is 
so much talk about “instrumentation,” and so little importance 
attached by young people to the acquirement of solid training in 
the art of composition, most new works sound so badly; whereas 
Rimsky—excepting some few slips which he himself took note 
of—everywhere obtains fascinating and magical orchestral effects. 
So it is no matter for surprise that he defends a master of com- 
position, Brahms, who is frequently accused of “‘poor instru- 
mentation,” against this disparagement. Brahms’s musical con- 
ceptions (so declares Rimsky) did not demand colorful expression, 
and are therefore as such quite correctly “orchestrated.” As 
great masters of the modern orchestra, from whom the student 
should learn, he mentions Weber, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer (in 
The Prophet), Berlioz, Glinka, Wagner, Liszt, besides the modern 
Russians and Frenchmen. Neither Richard Strauss, nor Gustav 
Mahler (the greatest instrumentator after Rimsky, but not suffi- 
ciently known in 1891), is included in his list. In his opinion, 
one can learn the mastery of the present-day orchestra only from 
modern masters, not from classics like Gluck, Haydn (whom he 
calls a great orchestrator) and Mozart; while in Beethoven there 
yawns so vast a chasm between titanic conception and practical 
execution as only to bewilder the student. 

Rimsky’s sensitiveness to orchestral color was matched by an 
equally delicate, well-nigh abnormal, feeling for the characteristics 
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of the various tonalities. For him each key possessed a quality 
so compelling, that when it was—in his opinion—wrongly em- 
ployed, it could irritate him excessively. For instance, Eb-major 
was, for him, the key of towns and fortresses; but in the opera 
Boris, in the scene where the Tsar and his son are scanning 
the map of Russia, Mussorgsky had set the words “boundaries, 
towns and rivers” to the chords of F-major, g-minor and Eb- 
major, so that the “rivers,” and not (as Rimsky would have it) 
the “‘towns,” fell on Eb-major! As W. W. Jastrebzev relates in 
his “Souvenirs of Rimsky,” the latter begged his friend Mussorgsky 
for heaven’s sake to transpose the words. Mussorgsky, whom 
Rimsky himself called a “great colorist,” did him the favor. 
“And do you know,” so Rimsky ended the story, “‘every time I 
hear this Eb-major I have a feeling of the liveliest satisfaction.” 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s most important creations are his works 
for the stage. Whatever songs he wrote were, according to his 
own confession, mere preliminary studies for his operas. The 
songs are either built upon oriental, Jewish and Russian themes, 
or are descriptive of scenes in nature, so often occurring in his 
operas. Even the more important among his symphonic creations 
are likewise only instrumental sketches, so to speak, for the 
magnificently colorful operas. Of the Spanish Capriccio, whose 
five movements (Alborada, Variazioni, Alborada, Scena e Canto 
Gitano, Fandango Asturiano) are all written on Spanish themes, 
and with which he proposed to “try out” the virtuosity of his 
orchestra, I have already spoken in passing. Likewise the Easter 
Overture on Motives from the Russian Church—also frequently 
heard, and presenting in sharpest contrast sacred mystic rites 
and wildly heathenish folk-jubilation—is merely a preliminary 
study, in this case for the opera The Tale of the Invisible City of 
Kitezh. Similarly, one can designate as preliminary studies for 
the specifically oriental passages in his operas the two symphonic 
poems “Antar” and “Sheherazade,” together with his first inde- 
pendent symphonic work, “‘Sadko,”’ which was wholly merged in 
the opera of that name (it covers the fifth tableau, “Sadko at 
Sea”). In “Antar,” later radically revised, Rimsky for the first 
time shows himself as the oriental wizard. The work aroused the 
utmost enthusiasm in Russia and became a favorite number in 
the repertory. The program, after an oriental fairy-tale, runs as 
follows: 

Glorious is the desert of Shamo; glorious are the ruins of Palmyra, 


a place builded by evil spirits. But Antar, the pride of the desert, has 
no fear, and stands haughtily amid the ruins of the town. Antar had 
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forsworn the company of his kind forever and vowed them hate, because 
for good they had repaid him with evil. 

On a sudden appears a gazelle, lightsome and lovely. Antar 
addresses himself to follow her, when all at once the air is rent by a 
frightful uproar and darkened by a sombre shadow; a gigantic bird is 
pursuing the gazelle. Instantly Antar gives over his former intention 
and with his sword pierces the monster, which thereupon flies away 
screaming; a moment thereafter the gazelle also vanishes. Antar is 
left alone amid the ruins; musing on his encounter, he falls asleep. 

And now he finds himself in a splendid palace, served by a host of 
female slaves, singing wondrous songs. Here resides the Queen of 
Palmyra, the fairy Guel-Nazar. 


Allegro giocoso 


Flauti ft Tg 









if 


Violini I 


ppleggero 


This fairy is none other than the gazelle he had rescued from the 
pursuit of the evil spirit. In her gratitude the fairy promises Antar the 
three greatest delights of life; on his acceptance of her gift, the vision dis- 
solves, and he awakes amidst the ruins. 

Such is the plan of the first movement, presented in great detail 
and with many digressions. The main plot is contained in the following 
movements, illustrating the Delights. The First Delight (second move- 
ment) is the rapture of revenge; the Second Delight (third movement) is 
the zest of power; and here Rimsky employs a theme that was to become 
a favorite in later operas, the triumphal march of an oriental potentate: 


Allegro risoluto alla Marcia — 














In the fourth, and last, movement Antar tastes the ecstasies of 
love with the fairy, who gives herself to him; this is interpreted by an 
Arabian theme: 


Corno inglese 
Andante amoroso 





Fagotti 
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After prolonged love-transports they die together, as they had 
vowed, the love-death. 


Rimsky continually returns to the legends of the Orient, and 
to their greatest treasure and jewel, the tales of the ““Thousand- 
and-One Nights.” No wonder that finally, in his symphonic 
poem “Sheherazade” (1888), he raised a musical monument to 
the exquisite teller of miraculous stories. The program originally 
comprised the movements: 

(1) The Sea, and Sinbad’s Ship. 

(2) The Story of Prince Calendar. 

(3) The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 


(4) Festival at Bagdad; the Sea; the Ship is Wrecked on a Rock Surmounted by 
a Bronze Warrior; Finale. 


But, as Rimsky did not follow the details of this program 
(and here he was decidedly in the right) and his audiences often 
misunderstood the work, he substituted for this detailed program 
the following generalization: 


Sultan Shahriar, convinced of the unfaithfulness and craftiness of 
women, had each of his wives put to death after the first night. She- 
herazade, however, succeeded in saving her life by telling the Sultan, 
during a thousand and one nights, wondrous tales that so fascinated 
him that he put off her execution from day to day, and finally gave it 
up altogether. Many marvelous tales were told him by Sheherazade, 
who repeated poems and songs, and narrated legend on legend and story 
after story. 


The oriental splendor of this legendary collection is too well 
known to require a more detailed program. But this symphony 
stands in the same relation to what is really of highest import in 
Rimsky’s creative work, his operas, as a short prelude to a work 
filling an entire evening. Truly gigantic is the composite work 
contained in the operas, comparable, in a sense, only to that of 
Richard Wagner in its unity and grandeur. Yet Rimsky-Korsakov 
is, after all, when we seek to compare him to Wagner, an incom- 
mensurable quantity, just as everything Russian, when measured 
by European standards, eludes comparison. The great European 
opera-composers, from Gluck onward through Mozart and Weber 
up to Wagner and his antipodes, Verdi and Bizet, can all be 
classed as “dramatico-theatrical” composers. By “theatrical” I 
mean only the fact that their works were intended for the theatre, 
in contradistinction to concert-hall and church; while I use 
“dramatic” in the sense of that peculiar tension that was defined 
in my book, “The Art of Writing Opera-Librettos” (New York, 
G. Schirmer, Inc.), as follows: “An unbroken chain of growingly 
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intensified situations, resulting in actions which consistently follow 
one after the other and lead up to a striking dénouement.” 

Should we apply this definition—which, as elucidated in 
extenso in the above-named work, comprises all that is needed 
in order to understand the dramatic element in a narrower sense— 
to Rimsky, we would perceive that he is not a dramatic composer. 
But this does not signify that he is no theatrical composer. For 
the theatrical element (but not the dramatic) submits to combina- 
tion with the epic and lyric elements, as Rimsky illustrated in a 
highly individual fashion; a combination hardly known in Euro- 
pean art, or found (if at all) in the degenerate type of the modern 
Revue, which has no affinity with high art, and in which there 
is no ideal connection between the several tableaux, the whole 
resembling some meaninglessly arranged picture-book whose leaves 
are rapidly turned for the amusement of grown-up children. 
Rimsky might, therefore, be termed an “epico-lyrico-theatrical” 
composer, as contrasted with Wagner, in whose works, especially 
The Nibelung’s Ring, the epic elements likewise now and again 
override the dramatic. The high tension, typical of the drama, 
is wanting in the epos; the latter may disport itself in motley 
details forbidden to the drama proper, which must limit itself to 
essentials. Hence, even the lyricisms, scattered by Rimsky 
throughout his epic “operas” (if this inexact application of the 
phrase be permitted), tend to enliven the effect, whereas in 
strictly dramatic operas such lyricisms are a disturbing element, 
unless very cautiously introduced. 

Rimsky-Korsakov was unquestionably influenced by Wagner, 
but only with respect to technical innovations, which he then 
developed quite independently. Paramount among such influ- 
ences was The Nibelung’s Ring, produced in St. Petersburg for 
the first time in the winter of 1888, and especially stimulating by 
virtue of its instrumental and harmonic features. He first tried 
his new technique on the Polonaise in Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, 
and then in his own opera Mlada, the first of Rimsky’s fantastic 
oriental stage-creations, written in 1890. (His previous ingrati- 
ating folk-opera Sniegurotchka, so popular in Russia, can be dis- 
regarded in this connection.) Mlada, set to a libretto by Gedeonov, 
is an opera-ballet in four acts, with a subject peculiarly appealing 
to Rimsky’s temperament. 


Mlada, the bride of Prince Jaromir, was killed during the wedding 
by a poisoned wedding-ring foisted on her by a neighbor, Prince Mstivo}, 
and his daughter Voislava, who herself wishes to become the wife of 
Jaromir. Voislava sells her soul to the evil goddess Morena, who promises 
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her therefore the hand of Jaromir. He appears on a visit; a grand festival 
is prepared in his honor; but as he, inveigled by Voislava, is about to 
betroth himself to her, the ghost of Mlada, who had already warned 
him in a dream, intervenes. Following the shade, Jaromir reaches the 
mountain called Triglav, where good spirits promise that he shall be 
united with Mlada; but the wicked Morena, aided by the god of darkness, 
conjures up the shade of Queen Cleopatra for the seduction of Jaromir. 
It would seem that he is finally won over by Cleopatra, when the rising 
sun dissipates the spirit rout in thin mist. The forefathers of Jaromir, 
conjured by the High Priest of the Sungod, proclaim the truth, and at 
their command Jaromir stabs the murderess Voislava. Morena, it is 
true, lays waste the temple of the sun and the entire countryside; but 
—, soul is rescued by the good spirits, and united with the shade 
oO ada. 


It was not the intrinsically trivial plot, with its quite undra- 
matic action, that induced Rimsky to set it to music, but the 
chance it gave him to revel in stupendous musical episodes. The 
tremendous contrast between the realm of the Sungod (Rimsky 
was undoubtedly a sun-worshipper, as is plainly shown by his 
numerous hymns to the sun) and that of the god of darkness, 
besides the folk-scenes that afforded opportunity for grand cho- 
ruses, and, above all, the scenes of oriental pomp and intense 
sensuality, present the aspects in which the composer’s mastery 
of exotic melody, harmony and instrumentation is most impres- 
sively manifested. From the host of charms offered by this 
marvelously orchestrated score, only a few fragments can find 
room here, such as the beginning of the “Indian Dance”’: 


Allegretto mosso 
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and the apparition of Cleopatra: 


Piccolo 





Although the next opera, Christmas Eve (1894-5, after Gogol), 
presents nothing stylistically new, as contrasted with Mlada (it 
likewise stages a witches’ revel), his Sadko (1895-6, text by the 
composer) shows an entirely novel physiognomy. The style is 
far more clarified than in Mlada; the epic element (he entitles the 
work a “lyric legend’’) is even more strongly in evidence than in 
the earlier opera. Sadko is a poor folk-singer in Novgorod; by 
his song he wins the love of the Oceangod’s daughter, becomes a 
wealthy seafaring merchant, then to be dragged into the depths 
by the incensed billows. But the loving princess rescues him and 
brings him safely back to his home. The leading character—if 
I may so express myself—in this drama is the sea, which enters 
majestically at the very beginning of the Introduction (“The 
Blue Ocean’’), and to which the seaman Rimsky-Korsakov here 
renders a magnificent tribute: 


Viole 


Largo 


Violini 









PP ote. 


But this tranquillity of the ocean does not long endure; after 
a weird play of scintillating color, the splendidly handled orchestra 
finally depicts a raging, all-destroying storm at sea. Thereafter 
Rimsky presents a gloriously colorful picture of oriental stir and 
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bustle in the city of Novgorod: folk-scenes surpassing in vivacity 
and variety all those in the master’s earlier operas; their musical 
setting is in rondo-form. Merchants, with their guests from 
distant lands, fisherfolk, seamen, pilgrims, soothsayers and 
mountebanks, all are graphically characterized. Rimsky had a 
special fondness for the roving fraternity, all those queer cus- 
tomers from whom he caught many a remarkable bit of music. 
Here I shall cite only one example, a few measures of dance and 
song of the mountebanks: 


F1.0b.C1. Pice. 
Oo 


stringendo 





The two following operas, Mozart and Salieri (1897) and 
Viera Sheloga (Prologue to his revised operatic firstling Psko- 
vityanka), are treated in the realistic declamatory style of Young 
Russia, and should be regarded merely as studies in the treatment 
of the recitative. Similarly, the opera The Tsar’s Bride (“‘Tsars- 
kaya Neviesta,’”’ 1898), in which the element of songful melody 
predominates, occupies, despite charming details, a place of minor 
importance in the mass of Rimsky’s works; as the choruses are 
neglected, the popular touch is lacking, and the fantastic element 
recedes to the background, not to come forward again until his 
last creative period. Leaving out of the account the two operas 
that are considered his weakest works, namely Servilia (1900-1) 
and Pan Voyevoda (1902-3), two groups are to be distinguished: 
(1) the fairy-operas Koshtchei bessmertny (K. the Immortal; 1902, 
revised 1906), Tsaska e Tsarye Saltange (Tsar Saltan, 1899-1900), 
and Le Coq d’Or (1906-7, his last completed opera); and (2) on 
the other side the grandiose Tale of the Invisible City of Kitezh 
and the Maid Fevronia (1903-5). Koshtchet the Immortal, a 
singularly gloomy, lackluster legend, presents a glorification of 
the Stormwind, who appears in person and delivers the beautiful 
princess from the clutches of the malevolent Immortal. This 
work is strikingly differentiated in style from Rimsky’s other 
operas, partly by reason of its consistent adherence to the system 
of leading-motives—elsewhere absent; here only the Stormwind 
Motive: 
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Moderato 





partly on account of the chromaticism now employed on a large 
scale by Rimsky for the first time (he has a special fondness for 
diatonics). Equally new—although Wagner had already applied 
the same procedure in The Flying Dutchman—is the linking of 
the three tableaux by interludes, the entire work being played 
through without a pause. 

More in the form of set numbers, though still pervaded by 
the influence of leading-motives, is the fairy-play Tsar Saltan, 
which represents stylistically a preliminary study to Rimsky’s 
masterpiece in this genre, Le Cog d’Or, to be considered later. 
In plot it somewhat resembles the German Genoveva saga, only 
in this case mother and son are set adrift at sea in a cask, to be 
happily rescued and restored to husband and father. Here the 
fantastic element is for the first time paired with the humoristic, 
which latter in great measure predominates in Le Coq d’Or. 

But previous to this singular music-myth Rimsky wrote 
another work, that may well be regarded as the profoundest of 
all, namely, The Tale of the Invisible City of Kitezh. Herein 
Russian folk-song and the sacred music of the orthodox church 
unite in the service of nature-worship, such as Rimsky held dear, 
and a wealth of melodic, harmonic, rhythmic and instrumental 
details serves solely for the expression of one single sublime idea, 
that is set forth with the clarity of the folk-epos. This idea is 
transfigured in the final scene, a glorification of the life of the 
blessed beyond time and space;—a counterpart of the instrumental 
introduction depicting sequestered life in the forest, with the 
superscription “Praise of Solitude.” It is a work that in many 
features bears an affinity to Wagner’s Parsifal, and is yet some- 
thing quite different, nearer to nature and more wholesome than 
the, dramatically, far more powerful product of Wagner’s final 
years. I must refrain here from a detailed analysis of the com- 
plicated plot, overloaded with episodes. It will suffice to explain 
that the virgin Fevronia, dwelling in amity with the denizens of 
the forest, is espied by the son of the Prince of Kitezh during the 
chase; before the wedding takes place, the virgin is abducted by 
Tatars. By a miracle, however, the city itself is saved from the 
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brutal hordes: it sinks into the lake, and at the sight the Tatars 
flee in dismay. The young prince, who had fallen in the combat 
is revived; and in the rescued city his wedding with the virgin ( 
is at last solemnized. 

Of the singularly original music I can give only a short 
sample, from Act I. To the prince’s question, if she attends church, 
Fevronia replies (and this appears to be Rimsky’s credo), that her 
church is the forest. This sublime passage is reproduced here: 





Andante tranquillo crese. 
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Rimsky-Korsakov reveals his full might as an oriental magi- 
cian in his last stage-work, the fairy-opera Le Cog d’Or (Zelotoi 
Petushok, 1906-7), written in an entirely new style of which 
there is only a shadowy suggestion in Tsar Saltan. The book is by 
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Bielsky; though Rimsky himself naturally took a hand in shaping 
all the texts of which he was not the sole author, and always 
maintained that the opera is, first and foremost, a musical work, 
whose text must therefore be subordinated to the music. The 
present libretto is based on a fairy-tale told by Pushkin, but the 
librettist, as he says in his Preface, could not find out where 
Pushkin discovered the tale, whose orienta! character is unmis- 
takable. Now, I can solve that problem; we have, in fact, to 
deal with an Arabian legend well known in Granada, that no less 
a personage than Washington Irving heard narrated in the Alham- 
bra, and preserved in his celebrated “‘Tales of the Alhambra” 
(he was in Spain in 1825-9). Thus the circle is completed; Wash- 
ington Irving, the poetic discoverer of Granada, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov, the successor of Glinka, who discovered musical 
Granada, at length meet on this common ground. Once, on a 
wonderful summer-eve, I listened to Rimsky’s orchestra-music at 
the Alhambra, that dream-beset, enchanted castle of the Arabs; 
there can be no more perfect accord than exists between this 
music and the fantastic arabesques of the Orient. 

In Irving’s version there are two intimately connected 
legends, the one entitled ““The House of the Weathercock,” while 
that directly following is called “The Legend of the Arabian 
Astrologer.” It is very interesting to compare these two versions, 
but just now we have to deal only with the one that Rimsky 
set to music. Without going into the lesser details of the action, 
I shall set forth its basic features: 

The fabulous King Dodon, immersed with his court in persistent 
slumber, is threatened by his enemies with a rude awakening. There- 
upon appears an ancient astrologer, who presents him with a wondrous 
golden cock, a weathervane that turns of itself toward an approaching 
enemy and awakens the sleepers with its crowing. But the astrologer 
makes one condition: the King must take an oath to fulfill his every 
wish, and he demands that this oath be set down and subscribed to in 
due form, for at the moment he has no wish, and cares naught for gold. 
This matter concluded, the astrologer soon has an opportunity to enforce 
the bargain, since the ‘golden cock has meantime warned the King that 
enemies were coming. The King has fallen in love with the beauteous 
Queen of Shemachan and wishes to wed her; all of a sudden the astrol- 
oger intervenes and claims the Queen for himself. In his wrath the 
King strikes him down, but is himself slain by the golden cock. All 
this, however, was merely a play of fancy, as the astrologer declares in 
an epilogue. 

The librettist Bielsky, who does not say very clearly in the 
piece itself how this association of ideas is to be explained, gives 
the following interpretation in the preface: 
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The spectators follow the fearful contest, waged for centuries by 
a sorcerer still living, to subjugate by his magic power the daughter of 
the air-spirits (i.e., the “Queen of Shemachan” in this play). Since he 
cannot himself gain his end, he makes King Dodon his tool. But the 
attempt fails, and to console himself he presents to the spectators, with 
his magic lantern, the story of Dodon’s ingratitude. 


The weirdly magical, doubly unreal character of the subject 
is interpreted by a musical speech quite sui generis. There are 
but three leading réles (not counting the soprano motive of the 
golden cock) in the work: the Astrologer (whose part is written 
for an unusual class of voice, a tenor altino, though it can be sung 
by a lyric tenor), the King (bass), and the Queen (soprano), 
beside which the remaining réles seem unimportant. The treat- 
ment of the orchestra is marvelous in its artful simplicity, its 
fairy-like charm of colorful splendor, and the finished mastership 
shown in both invention and working-out. Nowhere else, I 
conceive, has Rimsky-Korsakov displayed, in such fullness of 
power, his art of combining with the greatest economy of means 
the most lavish invention and resplendent coloration. I regret 
that I can cull only a few flowers from this garden of beauty; 
first of all the leading-motive of the work, the call of the golden 
cock, with which the overture begins: 
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then, the magical strains heard in the humorous characterization 
of the slumbering court: 
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further on, the entrance of the Queen and the beginning of her 
seductive pastoral hymn: 
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Andantino 
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With a hymn to the sun that he worshipped, and the astrol- 
oger’s statement that all was only a play of fancy, our great 
magician bid farewell to the theatre, and also to the world-stage. 
Like his western brother in spirit, the great Briton, Shakespeare, 
who as Prospero in “The Tempest” took leave of his supernatural 
practices, our Wizard of the Orient vanished from before our eyes: 


“. . . But this rough magic 
I here abjure, and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music, which even now I do, 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my book.” 
(“The Tempest,” V, i.) 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s health was shaken by an infamous 
political manceuvre; public agitation had extended into the Con- 
servatory, whose interests our master, living only for his art, 
sought to protect. In most ungracious wise he was dismissed as 
a political suspect by the Tsarist authorities; even the perform- 
ance of his compositions in St. Petersburg was forbidden! That 
was the last straw; although his iron will could not be broken 
down, he was prostrated by a malevolent illness, to which he 
succumbed on June the 21st, 1908. All musical St. Petersburg, 
no longer permitted to hear the master’s music, united in an 
imposing funeral demonstration for the late Director of the 
Conservatory. But his spirit was not laid in the grave with him, 
and no Tsar, however mighty, could exercise any control over it. 
For this spirit was at one with the soul of a great people, once 
free and happy. Thus it came to pass that Rimsky’s music set 
out on its triumphal progress through the world just as the destruc- 
tion of Russian Tsarism had begun. His operas, because of their 
antagonism to the ancient régime, are actively promoted by the 
Bolsheviki, and have become more popular than ever in Russia; 
and Russian artists, scattered abroad like the Jews after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, have carried into every land the fame 
of the master and of his friends Mussorgsky and Borodin, to 
whom he lent the magic of his orchestration. At last, therefore, 
Rimsky-Korsakov is universally recognized as one of the greatest 
among the magicians of the stage and the orchestra. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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EARLY CRITICISM OF ITALIAN OPERA 
IN ENGLAND 


By FRANZ MONTGOMERY 


process. Nicholas Laniére, as the composer of the music 

for Ben Jonson’s masque, Lovers Made Men (1617), is said 
to have introduced the “‘stilo recitativo” in England. Although 
this innovation is not of sufficient importance to mark Laniére as 
the first composer of English opera, it is certain that the rdéle 
which the masque played in the development of opera has been 
too often underestimated. Throughout the seventeenth century 
a curious uncertainty seems to have prevailed as to the true char- 
acteristics of opera. For instance, D’Avenant, in 1656, called 
his “The First Day’s Entertainment at Rutland House by Declama- 
tion and Musick” (by H. Lawes, Colman and others) an opera, 
which it certainly was not. A year later D’Avenant produced 
his Siege of Rhodes, with dialogue in recitative; defending, in the 
prologue, his use of that form as “‘unpractised here, though of 
great reputation among other nations.” 

Recitative was still more or less a novelty when Dryden, 
catering to the growing taste for it, produced his~-Albion and 
Albanius in 1685. The music for this admitted imitation of French 
opera of the Quinat#it-Lully type was composed by a Frenchman, 
Louis Grabu, but the opera survives to-day only on the shelves 
of a few libraries. A happier fate awaited a work “performed 
at Mr. Josias Priest’s Boarding School at Chelsey by young Gentle- 
women,” between 1688 and 1690. I refer to Dido and Zineas, by 
Henry Purcell. Nowadays such a work would be termed in trade- 
parlance a school operetta; but it is by common consent the most 
significant contribution to opera by any British composer during 
the seventeenth century. It has retained to this day the mar- 
velous freshness of its musical beauty and dramatic insight. Since 
some historians prefer not to call even this work an opera, that 
term certainly can not be applied to Purcell’s incidental music 
for some fifty plays, nor to the similar compositions of other British 
musicians of the time. However, a desire for musical novelty 
was everywhere apparent at the end of the century. This explains 
in part why so many dramas contained songs and other incidental 
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music, and why it was common for the theatre managers to 
present some form of singing or dancing either before or after 
the main performance. 

A further approach to Italian opera came about when, in the 
early nineties of the seventeenth century, London society was 
greatly pleased with a series of concerts given upon the stage by 
French and Italian singers, who offered excerpts from musical pro- 
ductions in their own tongues.’ Dryden seems to have resented 
this innovation, for in his Epilogue to the University of Oxford, he 
speaks of “‘French actors and Italian merry-andrews,”’ who “quite 
debauched the stage with lewd grimace” and “left the itch of 
novelty behind.’” In fact, as early as 1674, Dryden says in the 
“Prologue at New House,”’ March 26, 1674: 


*Twere folly now a stately pile to raise, 
To build a playhouse while you throw down plays, 
While scenes, machines, and empty operas reign. 


From the death of Purcell, in 1695 to 1704, little develop- 
ment of opera can be traced. A number of concerts of vocal and 
instrumental music, or of Italian intermezzi or interludes by 
Italian and English musicians, are known to have been popular. 

In the year 1704 Matthew Locke’s (“‘the English opera,” as 
he called it) Psyche (1673), and John Banister’s “‘opera” Circe 
(1676), were revived. These attempts were not in themselves 
successful, but they prepared the British public for Italian opera, 
which was now “stealing into England, but in as rude a disguise 
as possible, in a lame, hobbling translation, with false qualities, 
sung by unskillful voices, with graces misapplied to almost every 
sentiment, and with action lifeless and unmeaning through every 
character.”*® In this passage Cibber voices a significant note of 
protest against the invasion of the foreigners. 

Thus the English public was well prepared for the advent 
of the Italian opera in 1705, and the critics and playwrights were 
greatly worried over the probable result. 


* * 
* 


In January, 1705, Tomaso Stanzani’s Arsinoé, which was 
first produced at Bologna in 1676 with music by Pietro Fran- 
ceschini, was translated into English and adjusted by Thomas 


INicoll. XVIII Century Drama, p. 225. 
*Dryden. Works. X, 382. 
*Cibber. Apology. I, 324. 
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Clayton, and produced at the Drury Lane Theatre with English 
singers as “‘an opera, after the Italian manner. All sung,” according 
to the title-page of the libretto. Of this work Burney says: “Not 
only the common rules of musical composition are violated in 
every song, but also the accents and prosody of our language. 
The translation is wretched; but it is rendered much more absurd 
by the manner in which it is set to music.” In the face of much 
adverse criticism, Arsinoé proved to be a success. Whether 
Clayton used Franceschini’s music or turned the opera into a 
pasticcio is not quite certain. 

The success of Arsinoé soon led to further developments. 
One year later Vanbrugh and Congreve opened their new theatre 
in the Haymarket with The Temple of Love. According to Burney, 
the taste for Italian music was so far advanced, even at this early 
date, that The Temple of Love proved a miserable failure because 
of its German score by Greber. The trouble with Burney’s state- 
ment is that it is flatly contradicted by the libretto, the title-page 
of which reads: “The Temple of Love: a pastoral opera. English’d 
from the Italian. All sung to the same musick, by Signior J. Sag- 


gione... Written by Mr. Mottense.” Indeed, songs from the 
opera as composed by Giuseppe Fedeli Saggione, were published 
by Walsh. 


By this time there were many discussions concerning the new 
species, discussions which gave point to Dennis’ “‘An Essay on the 
Operas After the Italian Manner, which are about to be Established 
on the English Stage (1706),”’ a tract in which the author strives 
to defend the Purcell type of opera against the Italian. Not any 
amount of critical stricture, however, could stifle the novelty. 

In 1707 the Drury Lane Theatre presented Camilla, a work 
similar to Arsinoé, with music by the well-known Italian composer, 
Buononcini. This opera had a record of twenty-one performances 
during the season. In the same year Addison, who had been to 
Italy, employed Clayton to set his Rosamond to music. The piece 
was performed only three times; and Burney thinks that the 
hostility to Italian opera later evinced by “The Spectator” 
was a deliberate attempt to conceal this failure. 

From 1708 to 1710 the Italian opera gained steadily in the 
public favor. Buononcini wrote the scores for several successful 
operas; and Nicolini Grimaldi, a very fine Italian singer and actor, 
came to England. The great popularity of Nicolini will be dis- 
cussed in another part of this paper. 

Perhaps it would be well to consider next the actual form of 
the operas written at this time. Rockstro, in his “History of 
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Music,” tells of the ridiculous laws to which the early operatic 
composers were compelled to submit. The custom of the time 
demanded the employment of six characters only—three women 
and three men. Each principal character claimed the right to 
sing an air in each of the three acts of the opera. The hero and 
the heroine each demanded one grand scene preceded by an accom- 
panied recitative.' The temperamental singers of the day were 
extremely jealous of the apportionment of the parts. This stilted 
form was made even more amusing by the use of both English 
and Italian words in the libretti. It was not infrequent to have 
a question asked in Italian and answered in English. It is not 
strange then that these early operas gave rise to much adverse 
criticism. 

One of the few Italians who gained favor with the critics of 
the day was the Nicolini mentioned heretofore. He must have 
been great indeed to gain the praise of those men who were most 
strongly opposed to the foreigners. Even Colley Cibber, in his 
“Apology,” had to yield a bit to the talent of the Neapolitan: 


Whatever praises have been given to the most famous voices that 
have been heard since Nicolini, upon the whole I cannot but come into 
the opinion that . . . no singer since his time has so justly and gracefully 
acquitted himself . . . as Nicolini. 


Cibber was not alone in his admiration of the Italian, for 
Steele, in the 113th Tatler, says of him: 


For my own part, I was fully satisfied with the sight of an actor 
who, by the grace and propriety of his action and gesture, does honor 
to the human figure. 


Addison criticizes the early attempts at opera in the eigh- 
teenth Spectator. The following excerpts are pertinent: 


It is my design in this paper to deliver down to posterity a faithful 
account of the Italian opera ...; for there is no question but that our 
great-grandchildren will be very curious to know the reason why their 
fore-fathers used to sit together like an audience of foreigners in their 
own country, and to hear whole plays acted in a language which they did 
not understand. 

Arsinoé was the first opera that gave us a taste of Italian music. 
The great success this opera met with . . . alarmed the . . . fiddlers of the 
town [who] laid down an established rule that “nothing is capable of 
being set to music that is not nonsense.” 

This maxim was no sooner received, but we immediately fell to 
translating the Italian operas; and, as there was no danger of hurting 
the sense of these extraordinary pieces, our authors would often make 
up words of their own. 


1Pearce. Polly Peachum, p. 16. 
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The next step to our refinement was the introducing of Italian actors 
into our opera; who sung their parts in their own language, at the same 
time that our countrymen performed theirs in our native tongue . . . the 
lover frequently made his court, and gained the heart of his princess, in a 
language which she did not understand. 

At length the audience grew tired of understanding half the opera; 
and therefore to ease themselves entirely of the failure of thinking, have 
so ordered it at present that the whole opera is performed in an unknown 
tongue. 


John Dennis, one of the most outspoken critics of the time, 
made repeated efforts to hinder the progress of the Italian opera. 
His “Essay on Opera,” published in 1706, has several significant 
sentences. He speaks of “that soft and effeminate music which 
abounds in Italian opera”; and he praises the English stage in the 
hope that “‘the English arts may not be vanquished and oppressed 
by the invasion of foreign luxury.” He further declares the 
Italian opera to be “monstrous”; but proclaims that in Italy it is 
“a beautiful harmonious monster,” while in England it is “an 
ugly howling one.””? 

In January, 1710, Almahide, an opera by an unknown com- 
poser, but probably by Buononcini, was performed in Italian; 
and in May, Hydaspes, by Mancini, was performed in English 
and Italian. In the latter piece, Hydaspes, the hero, has a combat 
on the stage with a lion. This scene gave Addison material for 
one of his most amusing papers, parts of which I quote: 


There is nothing that of late years has afforded matter of greater 
amusement to the town than Signior Nicolini’s combat with a lion at the 
Haymarket.... Many... were the conjectures of the treatment which 
this lion was to meet with from the hands of Signior Nicolini: some sup- 
posed that he was to subdue him in recitativo, as Orpheus used to serve 
the wild beasts in his time, and afterwards to knock him on the head; 
some fancied that the lion would not pretend to lay his paws upon the 
hero, by reason of the received opinion that a lion will not hurt a virgin.” 
To clear up the matter, I have made it my business to examine whether 
this lion is really the savage he appears to be, or only a counterfeit. 


Addison, in the Spectator, No. 13, then recounts his visit 
behind the scenes at the opera, and tells the histories of the three 
men who have played the part of the lion. In closing the paper, 
Addison gives some commendation to Nicolini: 


I would not be thought, in any part of this relation, to reflect upon 
Signior Nicolini, who in acting this part only complies with the wretched 


‘Nettleton. English Drama, p. 171. 


*Nicolini’s voice, originally that of a eunuch-soprano, later had the quality of a 
contralto. 
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taste of his audience.... I have often wished that our tragedians 
would copy after this great master in action.... How glorious would 
an English tragedy appear with that action which is capable of giving a 
dignity to the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural expressions 
of the Italian opera. 


The appearance of Hindel in England, in 1710, greatly stim- 
ulated the new Italian opera. In 1711 he wrote the score for 
Rinaldo, which had a run of four months.'' Aaron Hill, who pro- 
duced the piece, was a shrewd showman. As an additional attrac- 
tion to the music of Hindel, he introduced living birds on the 
stage in one of the garden scenes. Addison was not slow in making 
sport of this innovation: 


As I was walking in the streets about a fortnight ago (he writes in 
Spectator, No. 5), I saw an ordinary fellow carrying a cage full of little 
birds upon his shoulder; and as I was wondering with myself what use 
he would put them to, he was met very luckily by an acquaintance, who 
had the same curiosity. Upon his asking him what he had upon his 
shoulder, he told him that he was buying sparrows for the opera. “‘Spar- 
rows for the opera,” says his friend licking his lips—“‘what, are they to be 
roasted?” “No, no!’ says the other, “they are to enter towards the end 
the first act, and to fly about the stage.” 

This strange dialogue awakened my curiosity so far that I imme- 
diately bought the opera, by which means I discovered that the sparrows 
were to act the part of singing birds in a delightful grove. . . . 


Addison proceeds ironically to tell of further suggested im- 
provements for the opera: such as the opening of one of the walls 
for the entrance of “an hundred horses,” and “the bringing of 
the New River into the house to be employed as waterworks.” 

Addison could not refrain from taking a parting shot at 
Hindel and the Italians; for toward the end of the paper he men- 
tions the fact that “‘Mynheer Hiindel’ . . . composed the opera 
in a fortnight.” Of the Italians he says: 


The truth of it is, the finest writers among the modern Italians 
express themselves in such a florid form of words, and such tedious cir- 
cumlocutions, as are used by none but pedants in our country; and at the 
same time fill their writings with such poor imaginations and conceits 
as our youths are ashamed of before they have been two years at the 
university. 

It is hardly necessary to list the many operas which were 
produced between 1711 and 1720. The Italian opera steadily 
grew in popularity, and plunged the theatrical managers, actors, 
and actresses into despair at the loss of patronage. There is no 
question about the very great popularity of the opera; but it is 


Wchultz. Gay’s Beggar's Opera, p. 1384. 
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singularly hard to find written evidence of that success, except 
in the frantic efforts of the critics to put down the invader. It 
seems strange that only the adverse criticisms of the opera have 
come down to us; but that is strikingly the case. 

Thus far Addison seems to have been the arch-enemy of the 
opera; and, indeed, his criticisms are the most valid which can be 
found. However, there are many isolated references made to it 
by other authors of the day. I shall quote those which are most 
pointed. 

Pope, in the prologue to Addison’s Cato, says: 


Our scene precariously subsists too long 

On French translation and Italian song. 

Dare to have sense yourselves, assert the stage; 
Be justly warmed with your own native rage. 


The following lines from Steele’s “Miscellany” (1714) were 
dedicated to Nicolini when he returned to Italy after his first 
visit to England: 

Begone, our nation’s pleasure and reproach! 
Britain no more with idle trills debauch; 


Back to thine own unmanly Venice sail, 
Where luxury and loose desires prevail. 


John Hughes, one of the minor poets of the time, is said to 
have written several cantatas, set to music by Dr. Pepusch, in 
order to “oppose or exclude the Italian opera, an exotic and irra- 
tional entertainment, which has been always combated and always 
has prevailed.”"' Hughes, in one of his poems, protested that 


Lulled statesmen melt away their drowsy cares 
Of England’s safety in Italian airs. 


Fielding,” too, was aggressively opposed to the opera. In his 
farce, Eurydice, Orpheus is represented as an Italian opera singer 
who goes to Hades to bring back his Eurydice. The whole work 
is a burlesque of the Italian opera, using even the mock recitative 
form. The following scene is typical: 


Critic: I see Mr. Orpheus has come to his recitativo again. 

Author: Yes sir, just as he lost his senses. I wish our opera com- 
posers could give as good a reason for their recitativo! 

Critic: What—would you have them bring nothing but mad people 
together in their opera? 


1Johnson. Lives of English Poets (Hughes). 


Fielding produced the works quoted here between 1736 and 1740, but his opinion 
of the opera seems to have been formed in this earlier period. 
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Author: Sir, if they did not bring a number of mad people together 
into their operas, they would not be able to subsist long at the prices they 
do. . Why sir, for an English people to support an extravagant 
Italian opera, of which they understand nor relish neither the sound nor 
the sense, is . . . heartily ridiculous. 


Again, in the prologue to The Universal Gallant, Fielding asks 
that the critics 
Let us, at least, your share of smiles receive, 


Nor, while you censure us, keep all your boons 
For soft Italian airs, and French buffoons. 


He seems to refer to the bad manners of the Italian singers in the 
epilogue to Pasquin, in which he says: 
With soft Italian notes indulge your ear, 


But let those singers who are bought so dear, 
Learn to be civil for their cheer at least. 


Fielding also seems to have resented the admiration accorded 
the Italians by the ladies of the period; for in the closing song 
of An Old Man Taught Wisdom, referring to one of his characters, 
he draws this comparison: 


And though soft Italians the ladies control, 
He swears he can charm a fine lady, by Gole! 
More than an Italian can do for his soul. 


The nobility seem to have been very ardent patrons of the opera. 
In his Epistle to Mrs. Clive, Fielding speaks of them as seeming 
‘eagerly to rival each other in distinguishing themselves in favor 
of Italian Theatres, and in neglect of their own.” 

Between 1717 and 1720, owing to the great cost of production, 
and to a decrease in patronage, operas were abandoned tempo- 
rarily. During these years the great South Sea Company started 
operations, and speculation became rife in England. Among the 
many companies formed was one for the promotion of the Italian 
Opera. This enterprise took the name of the Royal Academy of 
Music. The Academy was at once attacked by Steele. On March 
Ist, 1720, he announced in The Theatre: ‘‘Yesterday, South Sea 
179; Opera Company 8314. No Transfer.” On March 8th he 
continued: “At the rehearsal on Friday last, Signior Benedetti 
rose half a note above his pitch formerly known. Opera stock, 
from 8314 when he began, at 90 when he ended.” 

The crash of the South Sea Company did not seriously affect 
the Royal Academy, which continued active until 1729. This 
company did much to improve the condition of the opera by im- 
porting many singers. The rivalries which arose between these 
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singers were most amusing. Much comment appeared in the 
periodicals of the country; and it is in this connection that some 
account of the arrival of the new singers must be given. 

In 1720 Francesca Cuzzoni, a finer singer than had yet ap- 
peared in London, was given the chief réle in a new opera by 
Hindel. Senesino, a eunuch-soprano, came to England a little 
later in the year. He is mentioned by Gay in a letter to Swift, 
dated February 3, 1723, and quoted by Schultz in his dissertation 
on The Beggar’s Opera.’ 


As for the reigning amusements of the town, it is entirely music. 
There’s nobody allowed to say “I sing” but an eunuch or an Italian 
woman. Everybody is grown now as a great judge of music.... In 
London and Westminster, in all polite conversations, Senesino is daily 
voted to be the greatest man that ever lived. 


Allan Ramsey’s Tea Table Miscellany (1724) contains an 
outspoken song called “Lucky Nansy”’: 


While fops in soft Italian verse 

Ilk fair ane’s e’en and breast rehearse, 
While songs abound and sense is scarce, 
These lines I have indited. 


A collection of songs published in 1725 prints a poem by 
Ambrose Phillips, dedicated to Signora Cuzzoni, on her return 
to Italy: 

Little syren of the stage, 
Charmer of an idle age; 

Empty warbler, breathing lyre, 
Wanton gale of fond desire; 
Bane of ev’ry manly heart; 

Oh, too pleasing is thy strain, 
Hence to southern climes again; 
Tuneful mischief, vocal spell, 
To this island bid farewell; 
Leave us, as we ought to be, 
Leave the Britons rough and free. 


In June, 1726, Signora Faustina (Bordoni, later the wife of 
Joh. Ad. Hasse, the famous opera-composer), another noted 
Italian soprano, came to England. The rivalry which subse- 
quently grew up between Faustina and Cuzzoni is one of the most 
amusing chapters in the history of opera. Hiindel had the very 
difficult task of writing for both in such a manner as to favor 
neither at the expense of the other. The opera-going public en- - 
couraged this rivalry, so that for the next two years all of London 


1Schultz. Gay’s Beggar's Opera, p. 135. 
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was divided into rival factions, each favoring one of the prima 
donnas. Cibber makes a very amusing reference to this controv- 
ersy in his “Apology”: 

There is, too, in the very species of an Italian singer such an innate, 
fantastical pride and caprice, that the government of them is almost 
impracticable. ... These costly canary-birds have sometimes infested 
the whole body of our dignified lovers of music with the same childish 
animosities. Cesar and Pompey made not a warmer division in the 
Roman Republic than those heroines, their country-women, blew up in 
our commonwealth of academical music by their implacable pretensions 
to superiority. 

Dr. Arbuthnot took notice of this absurd feud, and wrote a 
paper called “The Devil To Pay at St. James,” or “A full account 
of a most horrid and bloody battle between Madam Faustina and 
Madam Cuzzoni.”” He, too, speaks of the rival factions in London, 
saying “that it is not now as formerly, 7.e., Are you High Church 
or Low; Whig or Tory; are you for Court or Country; King 
George or Pretender; but are you for Faustina or Cuzzoni, Hindel 
or Buononcini; there’s the question.” 

In the fall of 1727, the Academy stock fell to a very low point. 
Owing to the disgraceful scenes which frequently took place 
between the rival factions at the opera, many of the better patrons 
stayed away. Hindel worked desperately to save the Academy 
from ruin. He produced two new operas, but the effort was 
unavailing. In addition to the internal squabbles, the Royal 
Academy was now being actively attacked from the outside. 

The final blow came with the opening of The Beggar’s Opera 
on January 29, 1728. This piece was designed as a burlesque 
of the Italian opera, and it shortly became the favorite of all 
London. The quotations which follow have been selected as those 
which give the most general attitude toward the work. Swift 
says, in his review of The Beggar’s Opera in “The Intelligencer”: 

This comedy likewise exposeth with great justice that unnatural 
taste for Italian music among us, which is wholly unsuited to our northern 
climate, and the genius of our people, whereby we are entirely overrun 
with Italian effeminacy, and Italian nonsense. 


Dr. Arbuthnot’s letter to “The Daily Journal,” March 1728, 
indicates the reception and effect of Gay’s work less than two 
months after its first appearance: 

I take The Beggar’s Opera to be the touchstone to try the British 
taste on, and it has accordingly proved effectual in discovering our true 
inclinations, which, however artfully they may be disguised by childish 
fondness for Italian poetry and music in preference to our own, will in 
one way or another start up and disclose themselves. 
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The letters of Mrs. Delany are full of references to the decline 
of Italian opera in the spring of 1728. In a letter dated January 
19, 1727/28, she writes as quoted by Schultz: 


Yesterday I was at the rehearsal of the new opera composed by 
Hiindel. I like it extremely but the taste of the town is so depraved 
that nothing will be approved of but the burlesque. The Beggar’s Opera 
triumphs entirely over the Italian one. 


In December, 1729, she writes sadly that: 


The opera (one of Hiindel’s) is too good for the vile taste of the 
town: it is condemned never more to appear on the stage after this 
night.... The present opera is disliked because it is too much studied, 
and they love nothing but minuets and ballads, in short The Beggar’s 
Opera and Hurlothrumbo are only worthy of applause. 


With the popularity of The Beggar’s Opera, and those similar 
ballad operas which followed it in rapid succession, the patronage 
of the Italian opera dwindled away to nothing. The last per- 
formance given by the Academy was that of Admeto on June 1, 
1728. The company disbanded, and after January, 1729, nothing 
more was ever heard of it. 

As Mr. Nicoll says in his book on eighteenth-century drama:! 


There is no need to stress the importance of this Italian opera for a 
true appreciation of eighteenth-century stage-history. Not only was the 
opera one of the favorite amusements of the better-class spectators, but 
its influence is to be traced in many ways on the ordinary dramatic litera- 
ture of the time. The regular actors and dramatists were, quite natu- 
rally, jealous of its success, and satire of the Italian singers, with their 
nonsense rimes and their tremendous salaries, literally appears every- 
where in Augustan literature. 


To present in this paper every bit of satire directed at the 
opera would be wholly impossible; but the foregoing selection of 
comments of contemporaries seems to reveal both the weaknesses 
of this form and the impression it made upon men and women 
of the time. 

The fact that this survey ends with the collapse of the Royal 
Academy, in 1729, does not indicate that Italian opera then became 
extinct in England. As the quotations from Fielding’s works will 
have shown, the feud between native and Italian opera was bit- 
terly contested for many years after the downfall of the Academy. 
The year 1729 has been chosen arbitrarily as that date which 
brings to a close the first episode of a struggle which has continued, 
with varying degrees of intensity, down to the present day. 


INicoll. XVIII Century Drama, p. 280. 











THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH SONGS 
By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


HE tremendous concern now being given in the United 
States to old songs and ballads—cowboy ballads, negro 
work-songs, convict-ballads, soldiers’ war-songs, and so on 
—should serve to interest a considerable audience in the “‘bush 
ballads” of Australia. Although scholars may find in them mere 
variant versions of ballads already hoary with antiquity, there 
seems to be no great danger in saying that they have been so 
definitely localized in Australia as to be, for all practical purposes, 
quite original. To be sure, the words in most cases were deliber- 
ately fitted to some popular tune, but that does not detract from 
the originality of the spirit or of the expression. The Australian 
ballads were created to express the reactions of a rough-and-ready 
population, to a large extent illiterate, to an environment wild 
and strange. All of them were developed between 1788 and about 
1865, at the latest. Even in that short time there was oppor- 
tunity for variation, but little chance to develop a tradition. Con- 
sequently the Australian ballads are more like the American 
cowboy ballads than those of the British Isles. 

A. B. Paterson, compiler of the most important collection 
of “bush ballads,” points out that “in their very roughness, in 
their absolute lack of any mention of home ties or of the domestic 
affections, they proclaim their genuineness.”” Their metrical in- 
adequacy also points to their popular origin. They are, further- 
more, better understood if one possesses sufficient imagination 
to hear them sung while sheep are being sheared, during the 
night, to keep a milling herd of cattle from scattering, or while 
resting in the bush beside the fire, “‘while the billy boils.” 

Australian ballads, in effect, give a highly laughable caricature 
of the early life and social history of the country. They convey a 
great deal of bitterness and pessimism, along with an equal quantity 
of the happy-go-lucky spirit. Indeed, the ballads are a confirma- 
tion of the high worth of Henry Lawson’s stories, which give in 
fiction accurate glimpses of the life the ballads celebrate. 

It is notorious that Australia is one of the most contradic- 
tory continents on the globe. One might almost say that the 
inhabitants are forced to adopt the Hebrew spirit and alternate 
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between glory and despair. It offers, at times, a wonderful climate, 
a well-watered, fertile countryside, and prosperity. The next 
season it may offer, in the same region, staggering heat, no rain, 
and destruction. In fact it is, as often as not, “The Beautiful 
Land of Australia”: 


All you on emigration bent, 
With home and England ill-content, 
Come, listen to my sad lament, 
All about the bush of Australia. 
I once possessed a thousand pounds. 
Thinks I—how very grand it sounds 
For a man to be farming his own grounds 
In the beautiful land of Australia. 


Cuorvs I 


Illawarra, Mittagong, 

Parramatta, Wollongong. 
If you wish to become an ourang-outang, 
Then go to the bush of Australia. 


Upon the voyage the ship was lost. 

In wretched plight I reached the coast, 

And was very nigh being made a roast 
By the savages of Australia. 

And in the bush I lighted on 

A fierce bushranger with his gun, 

Who borrowed my garments, every one, 
For himself in the bush of Australia. 


Repeat Cuorvs I 


Sydney town I reached at last, 
And now, thinks I, all danger’s past, 
And I shall make my fortune fast 

In this promising land of Australia. 
I quickly went with cash in hand, 
Upon the map I chose my land. 
When I got there ’twas barren sand, 

In the beautiful land of Australia. 


Repeat Cuorvs I 


Of sheep I got a famous lot. 
Some died of hunger, some of rot, 
For the devil a drop of rain they got 
In this flourishing land of Australia. 
My convict-men were always drunk, 
They kept me in a constant funk. 
Says I to myself, as to bed I slunk, 
How I wish I was out of Australia! 
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Cxorvs II 
Booligal, Gobarralong, 
Emu Flat and Jugiong. 
If you wish to become an ourang-outang, 
Then go to the bush of Australia. 


Of ills enough I’ve had, you'll own. 

And then at last, my woes to crown, 

One night my log-house was blown down— 
That settled us all in Australia. 

And now of home and all bereft, 

The horrid spot I quickly left, 

Making it over by deed of gift 
To the savages of Australia. 


Repeat Cuorvs II 


I gladly worked my passage home, 
And now to England back I’ve come, 
Determined never more to roam, 

At least, to the bush of Australia. 
And stones upon the road I’ll break, 
And earn my seven bob a week, 
Which is surely better than the freak 

Of settling down in Australia. 


Repeat Cuorvs II. 


In direct contrast with this outburst of a disgusted early 


colonist is a ballad by a native Australian, a “dinkum Aussie”’: 


Then give me a hut in my own native land, 

Or a tent in the bush with the mountains so grand; 
With a girl of my heart contented I'll be, 

With a dear native girl to share it with me. 


In the gladness of springtime the song-birds give voice, 
The trees and the herbage with flowers rejoice, 
Kangaroos and emus bound o’er the emerald plain, 
And the jackasses’! mirth bursts forth again and again. 


When winter winds whistle and blast the sweet flowers, 
How happy and cheerful we’ll then pass the hours 
With mirth and sweet music, as all will agree, 

In happy Australia, the land of the free. 


Yet as late as 1860 the immigrants induced to try their luck 


in Australia by a lecturer sent out by the colony of Queensland, 
summed up their conclusions thus: 


To sum it up in few short words, the place is only fit 

For those who were sent out here, for from this they cannot flit 
But any other men who come a living here to try 

Will vegetate a little while, and then lie down and die. 


1Jackass: kookaburra—dacelo gigas. 
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(The second line, of course, refers to the transported convicts.) 
Nevertheless the man with a fair report refused to be downed. 
The following stanza gains interest from the reference to Anthony 
Trollope, who visited New South Wales and Queensland on one 
of his trips of inspection for the Post Office: 


Our climate’s good, that all admit, our flowers are sweet and rare; 

And scenes abound on every hand so marvellously fair. 

Shame on the men who went away and of us wrote such lies. 

Why, when Anthony Trollope came out here he nearly lost his eyes. 
Our native girls are fair and good, their hearts are pure and true, 

And to their color stick like bricks, the bright Australian blue. 

Some never loved a roving life, nor blest the ocean’s gales; 

But they bless the breeze that blew them to a life in New South Wales. 


All types of men found their way into Australia in the early 
days. An “overlander,” preparing to take a herd of cattle to 
market, looks over his crowd and finds that 

All kinds of men I had 
From Germany, France and Flanders; 


Lawyers, doctors, good and bad, 
In the mob of overlanders. 


These diverse types lived together in a rough comraderie, based, 
as one song has it, on a rough religion: 


For parsons and preachers are all a mere joke, 
Their hands must be greased by a fee; 

But with the poor toiler to share your last “toke,””! 
That’s the religion for me. 


The occupations were as diverse as the men. The principal 
ones, of course, had to do with wool and its production. A good 
many ballads may be grouped about these occupations, of which 
the following, sung in the shearing sheds, is typical: 


I’ve shore at Burrabogie, and I’ve shore at Toganmain, 
I’ve shore at big Willandra and upon the old Coleraine, 
But before the shearin’ was over I’ve wished myself back again 
Shearin’ for old Tom Patterson, on the One-Tree Plain. 


Cuorvus To BE Sune Arrer Eacu VERSE 
All among the wool, boys, 
Keep your wide blades full, boys, 
I can do a respectable tally myself whenever I like to try, 
But they know me round the back-blocks as Flash Jack from Gundagai. 


I’ve shore at big Willandra and I’ve shore at Tilberoo, 

And once I drew my blades, my boys, upon the famed Barcoo, 
At Cowan Downs and Trida, as far as Moulamein, 

But I always was glad to get back again to the One-Tree Plain. 


1Toke: slang word for bread. 
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I’ve pinked ’em with the Wolseleys and I’ve rushed with B-bows, too, 

And shaved ’em in the grease, my boys, with the grass seed showing through. 
But I never slummed my pen, my lads, whate’er it might contain, 

While shearin’ for old Tom Patterson, on the One-Tree Plain. 


I’ve been whalin’ up the Lachlan, and I’ve dossed on Cooper’s Creek, 
And once I rung Cudjingie shed, and blued it in a week. 

But when Gabriel blows his trumpet, lads, I'll catch the morning train, 
And I'll push for Old Tom Patterson’s, on the One-Tree Plain. 


(Notes by A. B. Paterson: Verse 3, Line 1. Wolseleys and B-bows are respec- 
tively machines and hand-shears, and “pinking” means that he had shorn the sheep so 
closely that the pink skin showed through. Verse 4, Line 2. means that he was the 
ringer or fastest shearer of the shed, and he dissipated the earnings in a single week’s 
drunkenness. “Whalin’ up the Lachlan.”—In the old days there was an army of “sun- 
downers” or professional loafers who walked from station to station, ostensibly to look 
for work, but without any idea of accepting it. These nomads often followed certain 
rivers up and down, and would camp for days and fish for cod in the bends of the river.) 


The sheep-shearer was naturally an itinerant laborer in the 
early days. He alternated between working and “humping the 
bluey”’—that is, tramping from place to place looking for work, 
or being actually, in the American sense, “‘on the bum.”’ There 
are half-a-dozen terms to describe both the man of this type 
and his occupation. ‘“Whalin’ up the Lachlan,” defined in Mr. 
Paterson’s quoted note, is simply a particular kind of hobo life. 
Another, wandering about the country-side, was described as 
“on the wallaby,” which meant following the wallaby track, 7.e., 
loafing aimlessly. The men who were more hoboes than itinerant 
workers were called variously “swaggies” and “‘sundowners.” 
The term “swaggie’”’ comes from the pack of belongings they car- 
ried about, which, rolled up in a blanket, were called a man’s 
“swag.” In the phrase quoted above, “humping the bluey,” the 
word “bluey” is an alternate word for the swag and is derived 
from the fact that the bushmen had an affection for blue blankets. 
The swag was also called “Matilda.” ‘“Sundowners” was used 
to denominate the men who habitually arrived at the sheep stations 
(7.e., ranches) too late for work but not too late to beg something 
to eat. As a rule, the swaggies took hard luck and hard hearts 
philosophically, but occasionally they took revenge by burning 
the hard-hearted one’s buildings, a fact attested to by oral tradi- 
tion and written history. A comprehensive life history of an old- 
time shearer is given in this ballad: 


Come, all you jolly natives, and I'll relate to you 

Some of my observations—adventures, too, a few. 

I’ve travelled about the country for miles full many a score, 
And oft-times would have hungered, but for the cheek I bore. 
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I’ve coasted on the Barwon—low down the Darling, too, 
I’ve been on the Murrumbidgee, and out on the Paroo; 
I’ve been on all the diggings, boys, from famous Ballarat; 
I’ve loafed upon the Lachlan, and fossicked Lambing Fiat. 


I went up to a squatter, and asked him for a feed, 

But the knowledge of my hunger was swallowed by his greed. 
He said I was a loafer and for work had no desire, 

And so, to do him justice, I set his shed on fire. 


Oh, yes, I’ve touched the shepherd’s hut for sugar, tea, and flour; 
And a tender bit of mutton I always could devour. 

I went up to a station, and there I got a job; 

Plunged in the store, and hooked it, with a very tidy lob. 


Oh, yes, my jolly dandies, I’ve done it on the cross. 
Although I carry Bluey now, I’ve sweated many a horse. 
I’ve helped to ease the escort of many’s the ounce of gold; 

The traps have often chased me, more times than can be told. 


Oh, yes, the traps have chased me, been frightened of their stripes; 
They never could have caught me, they feared my cure for gripes. 
And well they knew I carried it, which they had often seen 
A-glistening in my flipper, chaps, a patent pill machine. 


I’ve been hunted like a panther into my mountain lair. 
Anxiety and misery my grim companions there. 

I’ve planted in the scrub, my boys, and fed on kangaroo, 
And wound up my avocations by ten years on Cockatoo. 


So you can understand, my boys, just from this little rhyme, 
I’m a Murrumbidgee shearer, and one of the good old time. 


At the end of a period of work and before “humping the bluey”’ 
the old-time shearer would go on a good hard “drunk.” Probably 
the most vicious part of the old system was the way in which this 
devastating drunk was encouraged. C. E. W. Bean, in his com- 
prehensive account of wool production, “On the Wool Track,” 
says: 

The publican is not an ogre. He is mostly a generous, good fellow, 
always pleasant to spend an evening with; often the soberest man in 
the place. His moral code... may be queer. But whose is not? “If 
we don’t get their cheques cashed here,” he says, “‘the next place will.” 
And there may be some men who do not consider it an unfortunate inci- 
dent, if a man who comes in with a likely cheque succeeds in getting 
away with it. Some of the cruder methods formerly in use are chang- 
ing—by what we heard, most big hotels now scorn to sell drugged liquor; 
but many small hotels do not. 

This edifying industry has a name of its own, which requires explain- 
ing. When sheep are lambing, men are sent into the paddocks to see 
that everything goes smoothly. The process is called “lambing down.” 
By a gentle metaphor the words have been transferred to the assistance 
which in the old days it was customary for publicans to give to a man 
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who came in to get rid of a cheque. The man handed the cheque over 
the bar. Sometimes he asked “to work it out.” At other times he 
expected to receive back the change when he had finished. A little later 
he lost consciousness; when he came to himself he was in a room with 
empty champagne bottles all round him. He was told he had been 
enjoying the time of his life in the interval, and shouting champagne 
for half the town—which may have been true, sometimes; anyway, 
there was none of the cheque left. The patient was allowed to stay on 
for a few days to get his wits and his digestion more or less fit to face 
the world again; and was then sent off, with some rations and a swag 
for which he was often pathetically grateful, to find work for another year. 


All this has more or less changed now, for shearing, and 
indeed all station work has been reduced to unromantic law and 
order and unionized. But of course Australia is not a prohibition 
country. A ballad of the old days tells a polite version of one of 
these famous drunks: 


Oh, we started down from Roto when the sheds had all cut out. 
We’d whips and whips of rhino as we meant to push about, 

So we humped our blues serenely and made for Sydney town, 
With a three-spot cheque between us as wanted knocking down. 


Cnrorvus Repeated AFTER Eacu VERSE 


But we camped at Lazy Harry’s, on the road to Gundagai. 
The road to Gundagai! Not five miles from Gundagai! 
Yes, we camped at Lazy Harry’s, on the road to Gundagai. 


Well, we struck the Murrumbidgee near the Yanco in a week, 

And passed through old Narrandera, and crossed the Burnet Creek, 
And we never stopped at Wagga, for we’d Sydney in our eye. 

But we camped at Lazy Harry’s, on the road to Gundagai. 


Oh, I’ve seen a lot of girls, my boys, and drunk a lot of beer, 

And I’ve met with some of both, chaps, as has left me mighty queer; 
But for beer to knock you sideways, and for girls to make you sigh 
You must camp at Lazy Harry’s, on the road to Gundagai. 


Well, we chucked our blooming swags off, and we walked into the bar, 
And we called for rum-an’-raspb’ry and shilling-each cigar. 

But the girl that served the pizen, she winked at Bill and I— 

And we camped at Lazy Harry’s, not five miles from Gundagai. 


In a week the spree was over, and the cheque was all knocked down, 
So we shouldered our “Matildas,” and we turned our backs on town, 
And the girls they stood a nobbler as we sadly said “Good-bye,” 
And we tramped from Lazy Harry’s, not five miles from Gundagai. 


A more succinct account is given in this stanza: 


It’s ah! for my grog, my jolly, jolly grog, 

It’s ah! for my beer and tobacco; 

I spent all my tin in the shanty drinking gin, 
Now across the western plains I must wander. 
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Although in the early days jobs on stations went looking for 
men and an immigrant right off the ship would be put to herding 
sheep or driving bullocks, it was not long before the position was 
reversed. The following stanzas tell the woeful story of one who 
hired out to a squatter (a station owner, not opprobrious in intent) : 


Soon at a station I appeared. 
I saw the squatter with his beard, 
And up to him I boldly steered 
With my swag and billy-can. 
I said, “Kind sir, I want a job!” 
Said he, “Do you know how to snob, 
Or can you break in a bucking cob?” 
Whilst my figure he well did scan. 


*’Tis now I want a useful cove 

To stop at home and not to rove. 

The scamps go about—a regular drove— 
I s’pose you're one of the clan? 

But I'll give ten, ten, sugar an’ tea; 

Ten bob a week, if you'll suit me, 

And very soon I hope you'll be 
A handy squatter’s man. 


“At daylight you must milk the cows, 

Make butter, cheese, an’ feed the sows, 

Put on the kettle, the cook arouse, 
And clean the family shoes. 

The stable an’ sheep-yard clean out, 

And always answer when we shout, 

With ‘Yes, ma’am,’ and ‘No, sir’; mind your mouth, 
And my youngsters don’t abuse. 


“You must fetch wood an’ water, bake an’ boil, 
Act as butcher when we kill; 
The corn and taters you must hill, 
Keep the garden spick and span. 
You must not scruple in the rain 
To take to market all the grain. 
Be sure you come sober back again 
To be a squatter’s man.” 


He sent me to an old bark hut, 
Inhabited by a greyhound slut, 
Who put her fangs through my poor fut, 
And, snarling, off she ran. 
So once more I’m looking for a job, 
Without a copper in my fob. 
With Ben Hall or Gardiner I’d rather rob, 
Than be a squatter’s man. 
(Notes by A. B. Paterson: Stanza 1, Line 6. A snob in English slang is a boot- 
maker, so the squatter wanted his man to do a bit of boot-repairing. Stanza 2, Line 5. 


The “ten, ten” refers to the amount—ten pounds weight—of flour and meat that made 
up the weekly ration on the stations. Hall and Gardiner were notorious bushrangers.) 
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But the squatters themselves often came to grief: 


Come, Stumpy, old man, we must shift while we can; 
All your mates in the paddock are dead. 

Let us wave our farewells to Glen Eva’s sweet dells 
And the hills where your lordship was bred; 
Together to roam from our drought-stricken home— 

It seems hard that such things have to be, 
And its hard on a “hoss”’ when he’s nought for a boss 
But a broken-down squatter like me! 


Cnrorvus TO BE SunG AFTER Every VERSE 


For the banks are all broken, they say, 
And the merchants are all up a tree. 

When the bigwigs are brought to the Bankruptcy Court, 
What chance for a squatter like me? 


No more shall we muster the river for fats, 
Or spiel on the Fifteen-mile plain, 

Or rip through the scrub by the light of the moon, 
Or see the old stockyard again. 

Leave the slip-panels down, it won’t matter much now; 
There are none but the crows left to see, 

Perching gaunt in yon pine, as though longing to dine 
On a broken-down squatter like me. 


When the country was cursed with the drought at its worst 
And the cattle were dying in scores, 

Though down on my luck, I kept up my pluck, 
Thinking justice might temper the laws. 

But the farce has been played, and the Government aid 
Ain’t extended to squatters, old son; 

When my dollars were spent they doubled the rent, 
And resumed the best half of the run. 


*Twas done without reason, for leaving the season 
No squatter could stand such a rub; 
For it’s useless to squat when the rents are so hot 
That one can’t save the price of one’s grub; 
And there’s not much to choose ’twixt the banks and the Jews 
Once a fellow gets put up a tree; 
No odds what I feel, there’s no court of appeal 
For a broken-down squatter like me. 


Nevertheless, the old-time squatter was the finest of the types 
early Australia developed. It is doubtful whether a swaggy ever 
admitted as much, for he rather believed that the social system was 
arranged to his disadvantage by the squatters and the banks. The 
squatter, however, was the great pioneer who pushed the line of 
settlement back from the coast until it even found itself, during 
good seasons, in the deserts of the interior. It was the enterprise 
of the early squatters that built up the great stations, whose 
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strange names decorate the songs of the shearers that have been 
cited. 

In the 1850’s and ’60’s Australia was inundated by a tremen- 
dous flood of adventurous types from all over the world, attracted 
by the gold discoveries. Sheep-stations, the basis of Australian 
settlement before this time, did not encourage population growth, 
so it is from the period of the gold rushes that Australian popu- 
lation began to grow. When individual mining became impossible 
the miners demanded land for settlement. At that time all land 
was in the hands of the sheep-station owners. A socio-political 
movement, one of the leaders of which was Sir John Robertson, 
grew out of the miners’ demands for a redistribution of the land 
on a more equitable basis. It succeeded. The new holders 
“selected” their holdings, which they usually devoted to agricul- 
ture, out of the huge sheep-runs. This was carried out under 
government supervision. The new landholders were known as 
“selectors.”’ ‘““The Free Selector’”’ announces this change: 


Ye sons of industry, to you I belong, 

And to you I would dedicate a verse or a song. 

Rejoicing o’er the victory John Robertson has won 

Now the Land Bill has passed and the good time has come. 
Now the Land Bill, ete. 


No more with our swags through the bush need we roam 
For to ask of another there to give us a home; 
Now the land is unfettered, and we may reside 
In a home of our own by some clear waterside. 
In a home, etc. 


On some fertile spot which we may call our own, 

Where the rich verdure grows, we will build up a home. 

There industry will flourish and content will smile, 

While our children rejoicing will share in our toil. 
While our, etc. 


We will plant our garden and sow our own field, 

And eat from the fruits which industry will yield, 

And be independent, as long we have strived. 

Though those that have ruled us the right long denied. 
Though those, ete. 


Curiously enough, while this event made a deep enough im- 
pression to be recorded in a ballad, there has survived no really 
good ballad of the mining days. No doubt each miner brought a 
song or songs with him from wherever he had previously been 
adventuring, but none were developed on the fields. 
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The happy-go-lucky fellows who made the ballads looked 
down on the farmers, in the same way that the American hobo 
looks down on the settled laborer. They called the farmers 
“‘cockies”—signifying that they merely scattered seed to feed the 
cockies—the parrots. Many of the “cockies” were, and are, 
miserably poor, as this derisive ballad tells: (New England is a 
district in New South Wales.) 


*Twas a New England Cocky, as of late I’ve been told 
Who died, so ’tis said, on account of the cold. 

When dying he called to his children ““Come here! 
As I’m dying, I want my fortune to share. 

Dear children, you know I’ve toiled early and late, 
I’ve struggled with Nature, and wrestled with Fate. 
Then all do your best to my fortune repair; 

And to my son John I leave a dear native bear. 


“To Mary I give my pet kangaroo, 
May it prove to turn out a great blessing, too; 
To Michael I leave the old cockatoo, 
And to Bridget I'll give the piebald emu. 


“To the others whatever is left I will leave— 
Don’t quarrel, or else my poor spirit will grieve; 
There’s the fish in the stream, and the fowl on the lake, 
Let each have as much as any may take. 


“‘And now, my dear children, no more can I do, 

My fortune I’ve fairly divided with you,” 

And these were the last words his children did hear— 
“Don’t forget that I reared you on pumpkin and bear.” 


As one would suppose, the unruly side of Australian life found 
expression in ballads. No ballads, unfortunately, were developed 
about the conflicts with the aborigines. However, this is perhaps 
natural enough, for the conflicts between whites and blacks were 
sharp and nasty, but not of vast importance. But it is curious 
and to be deplored, that no convict-ballads have survived. A 
considerable number of ballads concerning the bushrangers are 
extant. Like most ballads of this type they are frankly sympa- 
thetic to the outlaws. The following example is typical: 


Come all Australia’s sons to me— 
A hero has been slain 

And cowardly butchered in his sleep 
Upon the Lachlan Plain. 


Ah, do not stay your seemly grief, 
But let the teardrop fall! 

For many hearts shall always mourn 
The fate of bold Ben Hall. 
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No brand of Cain e’er stamped his brow, 
No widow’s curse did fall: 

When tales are read, the squatters’ dread 
Will still be bold Ben Hall. 


The records of this hero’s life 
All Europe does applaud: 

They form the conversation 
Of many an earl and lord. 


For ever since the good old days 
Of Turpin and Duval 

Knights of the road were outlaws all, 
And so was bold Ben Hall. 


He never robbed a needy man— 
His records sure will show 

How staunch and loyal to his mates, 
How manly to the foe. 


At last he left his trusty mates— 
The cause I ne’er could hear— 
The bloodhounds of the law were told, 
And after him did steer. 


They found his place of ambush then, 
And cautiously they crept, 

And savagely they murdered him 
While still their victim slept. 


Yes, savagely they murdered him, 
Those coward Blue-coat imps 

Who only found his hiding-place 
From sneaking peelers’ pimps. 


No more he’ll mount his gallant steed 
To range the mountains high: 
Poor widows’ friend in poverty, 
Our bold Ben Hall, goodbye! 


As has been remarked, modern Australia developed rapidly 
after the gold rushes. The laws encouraging close settlement 
increased the permanent population. Agriculture developed. 
Wool production, the economic basis of Australian life, increased. 
Cities grew up and manufacturing was established. Settled life 
quickly extinguished the urge for genuine ballad-making. In- 
stead of the anonymous rough, hearty and amusing ballads, the 
Australian public was treated to manufactured sentimental ballads 
by Adam Lindsay Gordon, Will Ogilvie, “John O’Brien,” and, 
above all, by A. B. Paterson, whose “The Man From Snowy 
River” bids fair to be a popular classic. All of Australia’s genuine 
ballads were produced in the short space of eighty years. 














DELIUS AND AMERICA 
By ERIC BLOM 


O write about Frederick Delius nowadays is to fulfill the 

poignant duty of discussing a composer who belongs to all 

intents and purposes to bygone days. The callous jour- 
nalist, of course, is accustomed to preparing obituaries in the past 
tense about people who are still alive, but the case of Delius is 
sadly complicated by the fact that, in spite of his being still among 
us, the one thing that has ever made any of us write about him— 
his music—has already become history. At his home in the sleepy 
and romantic little French village of Grez-sur-Loing, near Fon- 
tainebleau, where he has lived for twenty-eight years, he lingers, 
too ill for work. 

If to the world of music Delius, the man, is no more, that 
world could well afford to offer him at least this consolation: to 
give him, without further delay, that recognition as an artist which 
proverbially belongs to the genius of a certain type only when he 
is no longer with us. Although, in some parts of Europe at least, 
acknowledgments of his worth are not lacking, his is still in a 
peculiar degree the loneliness that has been the earthly share of so 
many of the most original artistic figures of unusual eminence. 

The position is not inexplicable. It is due not only to the 
characteristic reticence of Delius’s art itself, but also to the fact 
that, practically considered—or let us say it frankly, commercially 
considered—his attitude towards the world was always disdainful 
to the point of perversity and improvident to the verge of folly. 
Domiciled in France for nearly three decades, in Paris his name 
is a blank among the ordinary concert-goers and a curiosity 
among musicians. In cultivating music lovingly in his quiet 
riverside home at Grez, he fatally omitted to cultivate the musi- 
cians of the capital: the result is an artistic ostracism as rigid as 
only the injured vanity of Parisian art-circles can decree it. 

Elsewhere the neglect is less deliberate, but, based merely on 
ignorance, it is no less complete. Germany, Austria and Great 
Britain with, to a small extent, Holland and Scandinavia, are the 
only European countries where Delius may be said to be taken 
at his proper value by a section of the musical community. Even 
there, perhaps, half of his suecess—and it is never a popular success 
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—is due to extra-musical causes, such as his English birth, his 
German extraction, his Dutch descent, his love of Scandinavia and 
association with many eminent Northern artists, his marriage 
with the Danish writer, Jelka Rosen. True, wherever Delius is 
known, he has an enthusiastic following for purely esthetic rea- 
sons, but a following picked only from those who have a certain 
elective affinity with this hypersensitive artist. 

In America, as I have lately heard from various people who 
know, including an eminent critic whom I found rather guardedly 
appreciative, Delius has, I will not say no vogue, for that he has 
nowhere, but scarcely a hold on the most widely cultivated 
musicians. It is chiefly my curiosity as to the causes of this 
neglect, and the hope that I may elicit some information on the 
subject, that makes me write on this composer in an American 
journal. My fancy that the explanation may be sought in matters 
of temperament rather than in the realm of esthetics, as it cer- 
tainly is in Southern Europe, for instance, has quite recently been 
confirmed by a view expressed by the critic of the “‘Philadelphia 
Public Ledger,” who writes thus on the violoncello Concerto:— 


The work is exceedingly free, diverging from the concerto form in 
many respects. Even more fatal, however, to its effect upon an audience 
is an utter lack of that contrast which is more necessary in a composition 
for the violoncello than in a work for the violin or piano, on account of 
the more limited tonal effects possible. The mood—one of revery—is 
the same throughout, and twenty minutes of it is too long. 


I no more wish to assert that this is a typically American 
example of comment upon a work by Delius than I should care 
to pronounce that modern hustle is an exclusively American 
disease. Nor have I any desire to abuse an ultra-practical mode 
of living except in relation to art, for it may be a disease only in 
the sense that the pearl is a complaint to the oyster. That the 
last sentence here quoted is an aberration of judgment induced 
by hustle can, however, hardly be doubted. For the harassed 
critic, as for the harassed business man, which in a sense the 
critic must of necessity be, time acquires an inflated value. In 
his rush from opera house to concert hall and thence to the 
editorial office, he fatally contracts the habit of saving a minute 
here, another there, a third elsewhere—and to what end? He 
hoards minutes in order to have several minutes to spare, from 
which in turn he may be able to save one or two, and so on ad 


Some haste is betrayed here. The violoncello has a wider range and vastly greater 
color variety than the violin. Composers who write string-quartets continually find 
how difficult it is to restrain the bass instrument to its proper functions. 
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infinitum. What wonder then, where every single moment is 
thus doubly and trebly precious to him, that he cannot conceive 
how anyone can have twenty minutes to waste on revery, upon 
dreams, even in the somnolent backwaters of the Grez-sur-Loings 
of this earth, where no sub-editor waits for copy, and where even 
publishers do not clamor with indecorous haste for one’s works. 
The dream may be lovely beyond the experience of anyone but 
a composer whose peculiar gift and chief distinction lies precisely 
in the direction of lyrical contemplation: in one of the world’s 
big cities, where a newspaper’s time and the tide of affairs in general 
wait for no music critic, it is all too liable to be passed by unheeded 
unless it be measured accurately to the tabloid quantity of musing 
set aside by the busy citizen. The misunderstanding may be the 
composer’s fault for not having dispensed the allowance correctly, 
but it is distinctly the hearer’s loss. Except for the wrong measure 
he would have been able to share in the dream: therefore, I repeat, 
the misconception is not of an esthetic, but of a temperamental, 
or perhaps habitual, order. 

In London, too, in every big capital where the music of Delius 
comes to a hearing at all, it finds an echo only in the recesses of 
people’s minds where a desire for peace slumbers almost unde- 
tected by the individual. Its enjoyment is conditioned by a kind 
of nostalgic subconsciousness, a dim awareness of the absence of 
things to which it lends an illusive and transitory reality. De- 
manding, as it does, introspection above all things from the listener, 
it gains as few friends as there are introspective people in the 
world; having gained them, it holds them as fast as only those 
whose inner depths have been touched can be held. 

If there are few such people in America, it is merely because 
there are few anywhere. Thus, except for superficial circumstances, 
there is not the slightest reason why Delius should not have his 
chosen admirers in the United States that he has in England and 
in Central and Northern Europe. There are even several reasons 
of an external nature which should amply compensate for the 
fact that he never courted America by a professional visit and 
predispose Americans in his favor before they have heard a note 
of his music. For one thing, the first of such lessons in compo- 
sition as Delius ever enjoyed, he received after he had become an 
orange-planter in Florida, whither he had escaped from the com- 
mercial discipline imposed on him by his father. During his 
childhood at Bradford, in Yorkshire, and in his school days at 
Isleworth near London, he had only studied the violin and heard 
a good deal of classical music. While settled in the Solano Grove, 
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on the banks of the St. John’s river, he met the organist of the 
Roman Catholic church at Jacksonville, Thomas F. Ward, and 
he it was who first initiated the wild-grown genius into the exigen- 
cies of musical technique. His first practical experience followed 
at Danville, Virginia, in 1885, where he had been engaged to teach 
the two daughters of a professor who, in order to secure him other 
pupils, had announced his arrival in an advertisement, styling 
him “Professor Delius, the eminent violinist and composer.” 
Orthodox Leipzig followed as a disillusion upon this free expansion 
of a naturally gifted musician. 

The outcome of his sojourn in the southernmost of the United 
States was the orchestral Suite, “Florida,” an immature piece 
that has remained unpublished. But this is by no means the 
only work of his with American associations. In 1888 he wrote a 
symphonic poem based on “Hiawatha,” and his opera, ““Koanga,”’ 
composed 1895-7, had a libretto taken from George Washington 
Cable’s novel, ““The Grandissimes.” With the Creoles of Loui- 
siana the inhabitants of the Appalachian mountains rubbed 
shoulders in the catalogue of Delius, for in 1896 they yielded him 
one of their folk-songs for a set of orchestral variations, the now 
discarded forerunner of the later choral version of “Appalachia” 
(1902). Immediately after that composition, in 1903, came “Sea- 
Drift,” a setting of Walt Whitman for baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra, which is still regarded by some critics as his finest 
work, though it is possible to find more potent invention in “A 
Mass of Life’ and “‘A Song of the High Hills,” and a higher flight 
of poetry in some of the shorter orchestral pieces, such as “Brigg 
Fair,” “In a Summer Garden,” or “On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring.” 

It will be worth making a somewhat detailed examination of 
the most perfect of Delius’s compositions for the inspiration of 
which the world is quite definitely indebted to America. There 
is no reason why “Sea-Drift”’ should not be in the repertory of 
every choral society in the U. S. A. that commands a fair technique 
and can secure the services of a good-sized orchestra and of a 
sensitive baritone soloist. 

“Sea-Drift”’ has been thoughtlessly described as vague, rhap- 
sodical, shapeless, and what not. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth, though there is some excuse for such views if the approach 
to the work is made, according to the prevalent critical habit, 
from the angle of formal analysis. What gives this score its 
exquisite poise is not so much musical structure, as an extraordi- 
nary imaginative grasp of the whole poetic implication of the words. 
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Delius achieves an almost incredible feat of penetration in his 
treatment of the poem both from within and from without. That 
is to say, he pierces to the very core of Whitman’s meaning while 
at the same time he paints with the subtlest strokes the outward 
setting, the grey seascape which makes the soul homesick with 
its desolate loveliness. He does not proceed in the meticulous 
manner of the illustrator: it is the mood as a whole which he 
reproduces, not the particular word-strokes which imperceptibly 
build up that mood. Thus the heaving bass figure of the opening, 
which often recurs and also characterizes the close, had better not 
be interpreted as the surge of waves which first and last accom- 
panies the poet’s words; it is rather a symbol for the oppression 
of the soul by the insoluble riddle of separation following sharply 
upon companionship—why this day or this moment rather than 
the next, and why at all?—by the mystery of existence for a 
measured space, and of extinction or another way of being for the 
rest of time, and then again the enigma of time itself. ‘We two 
together,” that is the beginning: “We two together no more,” 
the end. The words, you observe, are almost the same. The 
music is nearly the same. A bitter little tragedy is enacted upon 
an impassive background. Two birds nest together and sing, 
exulting in their union, not knowing that any other state is pos- 
sible, until one day the he-bird waits in vain for his mate and 
finds with heartsick astonishment that it is to be alone. 

Delius does not dramatize the situation; he does not divide 
his score into two acts, one glad and one sad. That would have 
been a crude procedure, showing no more wisdom than the bird’s. 
For the composer knows, as the poet knew, that the tragedy was 
as real before it happened, because of the certainty that it must 
happen. It was only the birds’ ignorance that left them blithe, 
unmixed happiness while it lasted. The expectancy of separation 
is as sorrowful as the state of separation itself, except for a merci- 
ful respite of time. But what is time to one who contemplates 
the sea? The relics of the past washed ashore in the everlasting 
round of the tides will be a few sticks to-day: to-morrow or next 
day it will be the body of the she-bird. It is all one to the sea 
and the universe; the only creature to whom it makes a world of 
difference will himself drift there soon, and it will be all one again. 

Delius rightly assumes this superhuman, or rather superavian, 
standpoint of indifference. He does so not because he is uncon- 
cerned with the birds’ fate, but because he is prepared for it 
through foreknowledge. Hence there is no perceptible intensi- 
fying of sympathy after the catastrophe. It is at this more 
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apparent than real turning-point especially that Delius shows his 
profound understanding of the poem. A smaller composer would 
have revelled in the opportunities of the little bird drama and 
left the great theme of the universal tragedy untouched. He 
would have thought himself greatly compassionate in pouring out 
his heart in tremolos and diminished sevenths, in fretful crescendos 
and dark melodies flaunted like widow’s weeds. Delius can afford 
to remain serene because he has no need of woe’s outward trap- 
pings to make the hearer ache with the consciousness of the eternal 
sameness of things. 

There is thus, if one like to call it so, a certain monotony 
throughout his music to “‘Sea-Drift.” The whole is steeped in 
one mood, for Whitman will have only one mood. Once again 
we must be prepared for twenty minutes or so of music that will 
disappoint those who come hastily into a concert-room to snatch 
a sensation. 

It would be hard to think of an artist more disdainful than 
Delius of easily won popular approval. He will never give you 
contrast for effect’s sake or splash about with color to arrest 
forcibly a grudging attention. But it is not only that he shrinks 
from anything that is in the least meretricious: he is clearly 
unable to write otherwise than he feels. His are all the advantages 
of a strong and sincere personality in which the dealings with the 
world all too easily turn into practical disadvantages. The artist 
who speaks his mind is liable to be misunderstood, and Delius is 
quite prepared to face that fact. He has a singularly warm 
welcome for those who seek him out, but he will not try to capti- 
vate those who refuse to make the effort. Consider what hap- 
pened in France. In 1899 he wrote an orchestral work, “Paris: 
the Song of a Great City,” which was full of poetry and beauty 
and sympathetic insight; but the French capital never hears a 
performance of a piece of which it might so justifiably be vain: 
it prefers the crude and dubious compliments of Charpentier. 

The temptation to discuss other compositions by Delius is 
strong, and it is perhaps foolish to refrain merely in order to 
avoid irrelevance to the title of this essay. After all, every work 
that shows this composer at his best, or at any rate exhibits his 
characteristic qualities in a satisfying measure, concerns America, 
just as it should concern any other civilized nation. Still, I have 
set myself bounds which had better be adhered to. Perhaps, at 
the risk of being ridiculous, I could try to stir up some sort of 
patriotic interest in “Brigg Fair” on the plea that the tune on 
which this exquisite set of free variations is built up is an old 
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folk-song of Lincoinshire which may quite conceivably still linger 
on in some remote Kentucky village. But it seems incredible 
that this work, at least, and some of the other smaller orchestral 
pieces, should be so entirely unknown in the U. S. A. as we in 
England have been led to believe. Neither should it be necessary 
to point out the exceptional qualities of chamber music such as 
the two violin Sonatas, the violoncello Sonata and the second 
String-Quartet, since works of that species are more easily trans- 
ported by travelling artists than orchestral and choral composi- 

tions are made familiar to settled organizations. I shall probably ) 
be justified, on the other hand, in referring once more to “Appa- 
lachia,” of which Mr. Philip Heseltine, in his admirable book on 
Delius, says:—‘‘Here the deep impression made on Delius by his 
life in Florida, which colors many of his early works, finds its 
mature utterance.’ Need more be said to attract the attention 

of American conductors? If so, let it be told that the work is 
based on an old negro folk-song no doubt well known in some, at 
least, of the United States:—‘‘Oh Honey, I am going down the 
river in the morning.” Above all, it must be said with all due 
emphasis that “Appalachia” is a work of her share in which 
America may well be proud.’ \ 

Concerning the “Mass of Life,” a setting for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra of portions of Nietzsche’s “‘Also sprach 
Zarathustra,” I can find no excuse for saying anything here, 
except that it is Delius’s most considerable concert work which, 
though not on a level throughout, and therefore less completely 
convincing than “Sea-Drift,” contains some of his biggest and 
most inspired music. And his two mature Operas? will have to 
take their chance in America as they do elsewhere—and it is a 
very poor chance. They are unfortunately regarded as undra- 
matic, which no doubt they are if one measures them by conven- 
tional operatic standards instead of appraising their own peculiar 
and quite exceptional merits. But they bring me to another and 
very interesting aspect of my subject. 

A link between the U.S. A. and Delius, and one that should ? 
be most gratifying to Americans, is a certain affinity with Mac- 
Dowell which his music in some of its phases undoubtedly shows, 
though I am not aware that it has ever been pointed out by 


1There are two versions: the original one for orchestra with choral refrains, and 
another arranged for purely orchestral performance. 

2A Village Romeo and Juliet,’ based on Gottfried Keller’s story, ““Romeo und ; 
Julia auf dem Dorfe;”’ “Fennimore and Gerda,” founded on Jens Peter Jacobsen’s 
novel, “Niels Lyhne” (“Siren Voices,” in English). Both works are fully dealt with 
in Philip Heseltine’s ‘Frederick Delius’ (John Lane), and a study of the latter is in 
my “‘Stepchildren of Music” (Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press). 
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any critic. That it amounts to much could not be asserted, 
but then, Delius reveals hardly any other composer’s influence 
whatsoever, which again may be due to his seclusion in Florida 
during his most impressionable years. It has often been remarked 
that he can be fitted into no school and traced to no master. 
Grieg is the one creative musician to whom he has sometimes 
been compared, but even there the likeness is confined to gener- 
alities of taste and outlook rather than attributable to specifically 
musical procedures. Now Grieg and MacDowell are in many 
ways parallel figures: what the one is to Norway, the other is to 
America, and in the matter of magnitude they are very much of 
a piece. It would, therefore, not unnaturally follow that Delius, 
being in a measure like Grieg, cannot be very unlike MacDowell; 
but I would boldly go so far as to assert that the actual musical 
resemblance to the latter is a good deal stronger. To deal with 
divergences first, however, MacDowell’s virtuoso strain is totally 
absent in Delius and the American excels the Englishman in 
form; on the other hand, the latter soars higher in a pure lyricism 
charged with emotion as distinct from sentiment and, less of 
a musician as such, he is the more fastidious artist of the two. 
One knows that MacDowell, during his student days in Paris, 
very nearly turned from music to painting, yet one thinks of 
him as a cunning craftsman at his own professional game, while 
with Delius one is never quite free from the impression that he 
might just as easily have turned into a painter, a sculptor or a 
poet as into a composer. Not into an actor, however, as Mac- 
Dowell, who was also a reproductive artist, might conceivably 
have done. Delius is only creative. His music is pure art, divested, 
it is true, of some musical elements that make for stability, for 
coherence, but clear of the dross of empty professionalism. 

I could go on enumerating differences between MacDowell 
and Delius, but the points at which they converge are more inter- 
esting for the moment. They are perhaps most clearly noticeable 
in the latter’s opera, “‘A Village Romeo and Juliet,” the whole of 
which is suffused with what I would call the pathetic lyricism, 
a note that may almost be said to have the poignancy of an echo 
of some of MacDowell’s smaller and not consciously pianistic 
keyboard pieces. To begin with, the mannerism of a syncopated 
melodic line of this pattern :— 
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(the opening theme of Delius’s opera) will sound surprisingly 
familiar to American musicians who know and love their pre- 
eminent composer. But what will they say to this harmonized 
continuation of it? 
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This is pure MacDowell, though moved perhaps a decade or so 
nearer our own time. Space will not permit of much quotation, 
but one most astonishing coincidence—for no doubt it is that— 
must be shown in a fragment from the introduction to the fourth 
scene, the agonizingly sad incident of the rustic Juliet’s last night 
in the ruined homestead :— 


Poco lento 
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Is there any need to point out, even after giving nothing 
more than a specimen of four bars, that this music matches in 
atmosphere and in the degree and kind of emotion expressed the 
“Deserted Farm” of MacDowell? Here is an instance of similar 
literary suggestions evoking similar thoughts in two different 
musical minds that might well lead to some fascinating speculations. 

I have already hinted at a certain habit of dispensing with 
technique gua technique on the part of Delius. This is, of course, 
what has struck my unnamed colleague of Philadelphia when he 
complains of a lack of form in the violoncello Concerto. He is 
perfectly right in his diagnosis: the work really is deficient in 
form; what one is moved to object to is merely his subsequent 
judgment that the defect he has discovered is necessarily fatal to 
the Concerto’s appeal to the hearer. It depends, surely, on the 
nature of the audience whether there can be a question of fatality 
or whether the case is merely dangerous or even innocuous. One 
is reminded of a certain Scottish member of Parliament at the 
time just before the first railway was opened in Britain. When 
this ardent advocate of the new invention was challenged by the 
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anxious inquiry what would happen to the train if a cow should 
get in its way, he replied laconically: ‘‘Weel, I should be sorra 
for the coo!’ Before a composer of the power of a Delius engaged 
in clearing a new track for himself, an audience anywhere in the 
world is apt to find itself in the position of the placid and unsus- 
pecting ruminant. 

No doubt the music of Delius has its faults, both of commission 
and omission—whose has not? It is too exclusively harmonic, 
too restless and fluid in its continual shifting of the key-centre; 
melodic invention is poorly developed in the composer, who often 
gives us vague thematic shapes where we look for strong outlines. 
Against these defects we have to set the ineffable loveliness of 
his poetry, an individual flavor that is to be found nowhere else 
in music and without which music would be vastly the poorer, 
artistry as sensitive as Debussy’s, contrivance as distinctive as 
that of Strauss or Elgar or Sibelius at their best, and an inspiration 
more consistently on a high level than that of any of these. But 
it is difficult to establish comparisons between his work and that 
of any other creative musician, for, as I have already maintained, 
one thinks of it as art first and as music only afterwards. Poets 
like Paul Verlaine and Ernest Dowson, painters like Gauguin (the 
composer’s friend in his Paris days), and Claude Monet, come to 
mind at various times during a hearing of this or that work. 

To be aware of Delius’s fault is not to depreciate him. The 
ideal lover, it must be remembered, is not the one who sees in the 
beloved the perfection he ought to know to be unattainable, but 
the one who is aware of human deficiencies and worships in spite 
of them; perhaps, in a measure, because of them. All that one asks 
is that Delius should not be reproached for the absence of conven- 
tions to which he never intended to conform. It is true that his 
music lacks shape, but it is equally true that it is ideally free 
from a formality to which the composer happens to be tempera- 
mentally and very deliberately opposed. 

Frederick Delius must be expected to mean as little to the 
majority of Americans as he means to the crowd anywhere, and 
no especial blame attaches to the U. S. A. for giving him their 
share of the disfavor and incomprehension to which he has long 
been used, and resigned. But there is no valid reason why more 
frequent performances of his best works should not gain him as 
fervent a band of chosen admirers there as he has grouped round 
himself in several European countries. And the fact that he is al- 
ready externally linked to America, in more ways than one, should 
make the experiment on a large scale the more worth trying. 
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HERE is a certain similarity in the evolution of the national 
music of all races and nations; one and the same scheme 
governs the development of the music-creative conscious- 

ness. Usually we have a long period (whose origin is lost in the 
mists of antiquity) of the music associated with the life of the 
people, which may present itself in a religious, ritual, or “folk” 
aspect, and is marked by a tendency to conservatism, to the preser- 
vation of the type; like the ethnographic type of a nation it 
changes but little and slowly. As a rule the folk-music period 
does not preserve the names of the composers, the creators of that 
music; they are lost in the general organism of the nation and \ 
their works undergo the levelling process of elaboration which f 
corrodes the individuality of the composer and conserves only 
the general national features—the racial type of the music, so to 
speak. And after this infinitely prolonged period, at a certain 
moment in the life of the nation there begins what may be called 
“its artistic expansion’ —its appearance in the arena of the crea- 
tion of cultured artistic forms—a period which always corre- 
sponds with the organization of a numerous and powerful national 
intelligentsia. 

This artistic expansion occurs at different moments with dif- 
ferent nations. It must not be thought that the arrival of this 
stage depends on the antiquity of the nation; it is influenced by 
certain other conditions, manifestly of a sociological order. We 
see that the Russian nation, one of the youngest in respect of 
culture, entered the arena of the creation of a national music 
before Norway, whose culture is older, whereas one of the most 
ancient peoples, the Jewish, appear in that arena only in our own 
times; its culture has existed for thousands of years, but only 
now is it associated with the artistic transformation of its national 
musical entity. ) 

At this period of the artistic musical expansion of a nation 
or race, the spirit of the people usually dwells at first with a sort 
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of special feeling on its ancient, native music. Prior to this such 
music is unnoticed, it seems to exist of itself; of course it is cher- 
ished as part of the national organism, but with an unconscious, 
semi-physiological affection, just as a man cherishes his body. 
At the moment of national expansion, however, man perceives 
for the first time that his native music is beautiful; that it reflects 
the style of the national soul, the style of its sentiments, its emotions, 
its historical existence. And simultaneously he acquires the 
irresistible conviction that the real creative power of music is 
always and in every case national. 

Before this time arrives a nation may, through individual 
representatives, be associated with the creation of cultured music, 
even of works of genius. Such was the case with Jewry in the 
persons of Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer and Rubinstein. But such 
work, as yet unilluminated by the national consciousness, is gen- 
erally cold and abstract. The true musical life of a nation begins 
only when it becomes conscious of itself as a self-sufficing indi- 
viduality amongst other nations, with its own type of sentiments 
and emotions and its own music. 


Il. 


The awakening of a national consciousness in the musical art 
always coincides with the birth of a national “intelligentsia.” 
The man of the people usually lives in the sphere of popular art, 
whether sacred or secular; cultured music is created in the group 
of the intelligentsia. Whenever an intelligentsia makes its appear- 
ance in a nation we have in its history a period of nationalism, an 
outburst of national musical feelings and their corresponding 
romantic moods. National outbursts and romantic periods in 
music were experienced successively by the Germans (Weber, 
Schumann, Schubert), the Hungarians (Liszt), the Poles (Chopin), 
the Russians (Glinka and the ‘“Kuchkisty’’'), the Norwegians 
(Grieg), and so forth. In these days we see clearly that this has 
always been connected with the arising in their midst of a numer- 
ous intelligentsia. It has now come to the turn of the Jewish race, 
which hammered out for itself a powerful intelligentsia during 
the last years of the XIXth century. 

It was not by mere chance that the birth of the Jewish 
national tendencies in music sprang up on Russian soil. In the 


'The famous five—Balakirev, Cui, Rimsky-Korsakov, Mussorgsky, Borodin, who 
founded the “New Russian School” (Translator’s note). 
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first place, we had the largest Jewish population! and a corre- 
spondingly large intelligentsia. Secondly, the persecution of the 
Jews in the time of the Tsars was particularly favorable to the 
whetting of the sense of nationality, so often nourished by national 
affliction and the consciousness of belonging to an oppressed race. 
The Jewish intelligentsia came into being simultaneously with 
the Russian, and often inspired the latter in its revolutionary 
views and in the development of common ideals. The peculiar 
state of affairs in Russia under previous conditions contributed 
to the fact that the great number of Jews devoted themselves 
specially to the cultured ‘free’ professions and multiplied the 
cadres of that group which promotes the growth of a national 
artistic sense. Driven from every sphere of employment, the 
Russian Jews were compelled to join the intelligentsia, and per- 
secution and the sense of persecution increased the romantic 
predisposition to a national consciousness. Thus that which was a 
social evil for Jewry, which distinguished the mass of the Jews 
within the borders of Russia from their brothers occupying a 
neutral position amongst the inhabitants of other countries— 
that state of affairs, just as in Poland in days gone by, furthered 
the brilliant and luxuriant expansion of national romanticism and 
its sphere of expression—music. The ancient tears of the Jewish 
people were transformed into pearls of musical genius. 

Jewish musical nationalism was created preéminently on 
Russian soil but, once established, it was reflected in every coun- 
try which included representatives of this most ancient race 
amongst its population. Just as the process of crystallization 
once started in a solution inevitably absorbs the whole of it, so the 
“saturated” condition which the Jewish race experienced in 
Russia, having begun to form a national musical crystal, speedily 
yielded analogous phenomena all over the world. There can be 
no doubt that the hastening and shaping of this process were aided 
by the awakening of nationalism which had just been accom- 
plished in Russia and Russian music, and by the great interest 
manifested in Jewish music by the foremost representatives of the 
Russian national cult, who first endeavored to attire the Jewish 
form of melos in artistic apparel (Glinka, Mussorgsky, Balakirev, 
Serov). 

Unquestionably a great part was played in the birth of the 
Jewish musical movement in Russia by the immense importance 
acquired by the Jews in Russian musical life. The Russian 
intelligentsia was strongly reinforced by Jewish representatives 


INearly 70% of the whole race. 
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and this was particularly noticeable in the sphere of music. The 
innate musicality of the race, its constant striving for culture, 
its advances in the direction of the “free professions”—partly 
due to persecution and to its exclusion from other spheres of 
activity—and, lastly, the fact that Russian musical culture was 
itself largely indebted for its creation to Rubinstein, who was of 
Jewish origin—all this “consecrated’’ the Jews to musical develop- 
ment in Russia, above all places. And, in fact, we see that the major- 
ity of the prominent performers in Russian circles are Jews. The 
executant arena was preéminently cultivated by them about the 
beginning of the XXth century, and it was very natural that it 
should be quickly followed by a movement in the direction of the 
founding of a national school of creative work, in which the Jewish 
race has every prospect of occupying a lofty position. 


III. 


As is always the case in the history of the development of 
a national art, the first stage in the recognition of the folk-melos 
is a preliminary one. The national consciousness has not yet 
consolidated itself, and is not very sure as to where, so to speak, 
the real treasures of the national music are preserved; as to what, 
precisely, is genuine in the national spirit reflected in music. Every 
nation in the course of its historical life is subjected to a great 
number of different influences; it is surrounded by other peoples, 
lives amongst them, its folk-music absorbs with a varying degree 
of eagerness—according to the qualities of the nation—all these 
external influences which, being deposited in layers, deform its 
musical physiognomy. The creative work of a people is in itself 
an impure product as yet; that we may judge of its artistic value 
it must be purged of its alloys. An exactly similar phenomenon 
occurred in Russia, for instance, in the history of the national 
musical school, when Russian song, in order to attain recognition 
in its pure form, had to pass through the stage of Italianized and 
Europeanized conceptions of it. To a still greater extent and 
with greater complexity a like phenomenon is presented to us in 
Jewish music. 

Jewish folk-music has undergone more mutilation and has 
been subjected to more numerous and varied influences than that 
of any other nation. The Jews, scattered throughout the world, 
lived amidst all sorts of races, and elements of all of them found 
their way into the music of the Jews, in whose emotionality they 
were refracted in an original fashion. Here we find the influences of 
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a general (essentially German) Europeanism, with its propensity 
for four-square, symmetrical structures, for a “major and minor” 
orientation. Here we see also the influences of Ukrainian and 
Polish music, in whose atmosphere the Russian and Galician Jews 
were for a long time immersed. Here, again, we have the Hun- 
garian influences and the powerful and ancient influence emanating 
from the oriental peoples of Iran and the Caucasus, and, further, 
from the Arabs—the Semitic tribes of Asia Minor, Syria and Pales- 
tine. The Jewish race has always lived in the midst of other 
nations and the natural flexibility of its psychology has impelled 
it to absorb and assimilate much from the cultural and emotional 
medium in which it has for thousands of years been steeped. At 
first it might seem incredible that Jewish music should have pre- 
served any national traits under such conditions; that they should 
not have disappeared in the course of many centuries, levelled by 
the influences of the surrounding nationalities. But the fact is that 
a national physiognomy is most closely connected with the general 
religious and ethical organization, with the life of a people, with 
the ethnographic type of a nation. So long as a nation conserves 
its individuality, its national integrity, especially so long as it has 
unity of language—it has sufficient means of resisting the levelling 
influences of the surrounding atmosphere. The life of a nation 
is most intimately bound up with these elements. We know that 
the Jewish race has preserved its features and its unity throughout 
its long history. And this alone serves to confirm the fact that 
certain contours of the national spirit must also be preserved in 
the music of the nation, despite the mixed influences of other 
peoples. 

So long as a man is wholly immersed in the atmosphere of the 
folk-life he does not notice the style of his nationality or, more 
accurately, he is unconscious of it. To become alive to it he must 
get away from that state of existence, must contemplate it from 
the outside, as it were; only then he is capable of artistic trans- 
formation. Only then can an objective opinion be formed as to 
whether we have a national product of the spirit of the people, 
or whether it is a substitute or an admixture. To apprehend and 
judge correctly the Jewish national spirit in music, it is not enough 
to be a Jew—it is further necessary to get away from that life, 
just as the Russian “Kuchkisty” did in their days; that life, those 
colors, must to a certain extent belong to the past. And in actual 
fact we see that the Jewish religious melos, which is the quin- 
tessence of the Jewish musical spirit, is attained just at the moment 
when the living tradition of the religion begins to decay, and by 
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those classes of the Jewish community who have become the 
intelligentsia, and have broken with the typical life of the people 
and with their religious beliefs. 

But though the nation has maintained its integrity and 
aloofness in its wanderings, its folk-melos has undergone some 
disfigurement at the hands of its neighbors, has suffered from the 
social conditions in which the Jewish race has been immersed 
from time immemorial. The folk-melody of the Jews is not given 
to us in the form of a pure product, but rather as an ore, in which 
the eye of the investigator and the skilled Jewish musician can 
detect the gold of the fundamental national spirit. Just as the 
Jewish language in the course of the history of the world has 
deviated from the primitive types and been converted into a semi- 
German “jargon” interpenetrated with European influences, so 
the music, even that of a religious character, as the result of all 
the influences acting upon it, has become a sort of Jewish musical 
jargon, in which the native traits and its characteristic emotion- 
ality are obscured by layers of foreign matter. 

These layers of European and semi-European influences are 
extremely substantial. Even the music of ritual, and not merely 
the folk-music, in the gradual distortion of its ancient, original 
features by the absorption of the influences of the Catholic and 
Lutheran musical cultures,’ has become almost completely Ger- 
manized. 

The folk-music of the Russian Jews imbibed a mixture of 
Hungarian, Polish and Ukrainian influences. The music of the 
more Southern and Eastern districts also acquired definite traits 
of the Iranian type of orientalism—the signs of this orientalism 
include the famous scale with the augmented second, which is 
usually regarded as characteristic of Jewish music. Vast and 
difficult was the problem of purifying all these alloys, of divining 
the genuinely national element preserved beneath all these geologi- 
cal and historical layers. And here the task was far more arduous 
than in the case of Russian music, for instance, in which the 
original tradition of the folk-song still survived and presented 
an almost pure phenomenon, unspoilt by foreign influences. Jew- 
ish music was unable to preserve so pure a song, so many and such 
refined national airs, and all this had to be restored. For this 
it is necessary to be not only a scientific investigator, not only a 
“collector” of folk-music, but also an artist and a diviner; an 
artist, moreover, who is himself filled with the national spirit, whose 


1E. g., the synagogal music of Sulzer, Levandovsky and others. 
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own creative work is based on the national laws which governed 
that of the archaic Jews. 

All genuine national creative work begins from this restora- 
tion, from this creation “‘in accordance with the national rules,” 
by an intelligent and cultured artist. Until then we can have 
only the scientific investigation of folk-music, and not its organic 
continuation in a cultured form. 


IV. 

According to the more recent researches in the sphere of the 
Jewish folk-melos, the most authentic specimens of the Jewish 
folk-spirit incarnated in musical form must be sought in the 
ancient tunes which were preserved in the ritual use by tradition 
and inheritance. These church tunes and melodies, to which the 
Holy Scriptures—or tropes—are traditionally read, afford the 
purest examples of fidelity to the true Jewish musical spirit. The 
precise causes for this are evident: the penetration of the tradi- 
tional domain of the cult by influences foreign to the Jewish 
outlook was, of course, most difficult; the Jewish nation kept a 
strict watch over the musical portions of its cult, and did not 
approve of borrowing from other sources where this sphere was 
concerned. This refers particularly to the more traditional pas- 
sages, which include the intoning of the sacred texts. The religious 
melodies of the ancient type are characterized by very rich melodic 
ornamentation, which expresses more vividly, than any “aug- 
mented seconds” the original spirit of the Jewish orient. This 
complex and piquant ornamentation is marked by a specific 
rhythm, in which must be sought the roots of the peculiar, pas- 
sionate, ecstatic emotion permeating these creations of the religious 
genius of the Jews. In this rhythm we may see the construction 
of the “‘recitative’—a construction easily explained by the very 
function of these melodies; they are not forged into symmetrical 
forms, but are almost an immediate echo of the intonations of 
speech, full of intense emotion. This splendid, complex, reci- 
tative ornamentation—which is inevitably encountered in the 
religious melodies of the Jews of every country, from the far East 
to the far West—must be recognized as the most characteristic 
feature in the Jewish melos of the religious type. 

This melos is essentially homophonous—monodic. The Jews, 
like most of the ancient oriental cultures (including the pre- 
Hellenistic and the Hellenistic), were organically alien to poly- 
phony, which, as we now understand, was at the very root of the 
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folk-music of the Arians of Europe (the Slavs and the Celts). That 
which is lost in polyphony and its colors is, on the other hand, 
covered up—sometimes superfluously—by the very rich orna- 
mentation of the melos referred to above. This was so emotion- 
ally effective that in its time it manifestly influenced the church- 
music even of the Christian cults, at a period when the polyphony 
was as yet undeveloped in European music. 

A people the center of whose life and historical mission was a 
religion which it has been able to perpetuate for thousands of 
years, could not but reveal in its secular folk-music some kinship 
with that which the religious melodies give us. The character- 
istic features of the Jewish melos, as we know it through the relig- 
ious tropes and church tunes, are present in the folk-music, though 
in somewhat altered forms. In these secular melodies we usually 
have intrusions, varying in extent, of foreign influences, which 
were strongest in these places where the Jews, for some reason 
or other, were less isolated and came into closer contact with the 
life of other nationalities. A general ecstatic emotional tone, 
melodic ornamentation, a passionate quality in the tunes, and a 
certain specific tenseness of the melodic profile—such are the 
characteristic properties of the Jewish melos, both sacred and 
secular, which may be present in a completely pure form or may 
be more or less stained with extraneous influences. This tense- 
ness, this extreme expressiveness, and the sombre or melancholy 
mood prevalent in the folk-songs and tunes are more distinctive 
of the Jewish melos than the superficial signs of the scales. So 
far as the last-named are concerned, it must be considered prob- 
able that the oldest Jewish tunes were preferably constructed on 
the archaic five-degree scales; the later, as is the case with other 
peoples, are strictly diatonic, and only the most recent (which have 
evidently been subjected to the influence of the Arabo-Iranian 
culture) show us what seems to be the characteristic Jewish scale 
with the augmented second; as a matter of fact, it is the ordi- 
nary oriental scale—the Irano-Arabian is the same as the Cauca- 
sian. The national peculiarity of the Jewish melos does not consist 
in the scale structure, but in the melodic ornamentation and the 
emotion which permeates it and which may be roughly described 
as pathetic, ecstatic, dynamic. It is just by these characteristics 
that the Jewish melos is distinguished from the architectural 
tranquillity of the Aryan folk- and church-tunes and from the 
oriental erotic languor of the Irano-Arabian music which is 


_ }The ornamentation of the melody of the Christian chorale—the so-called “jubi- 
lation” —should perhaps be referred to these Hebraistic influences. 
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completely “passive” in its mood. These features, so far as they 
are encountered in the folk-music, in the dance and in melodies 
having distinct traces of other influences, are typical of Jewish 
music. They are found in their purest form in the religious tunes 
of its churches, and the fact that they are common to the sacred 
music of groups of Jews geographically far apart and of every 
country—this fact enables us to assert with confidence that it is 
here that we must seek support for the genuine Jewish musical style. 

The tropal character of the melody; its organic “‘homo- 
phony”’; its melodic ornamentation, rich and luxuriantly developed; 
the recitative, unmeasured character of the distribution of the 
melodic profile; the complex, passionate, and always dynamic 
emotion with which these creations are permeated—here you have 
the general type of the Jewish melos. In the folk-melody we see 
the successive stages of the extinction of these age-old features, 
the penetration of the European “minor” or the Asiatic scale, 
and the simultaneous measuring of the melody into the clear-art 
rhythms of the Aryan type. 


V. 


Immense was the service rendered by those workers who 
first interested themselves in the problem of the Jewish melos, 
and set themselves to gather together the scattered fragments of 
this most ancient of nations. This collecting of the musico- 
ethnographic material was the first stage in the recognition of the 
nature of Jewish music. This primary and indispensable task— 
the collection of the fragments and relics of the Jewish national 
creative work—differs essentially from the next and artistically 
more important problem of the construction of a great national 
art. The latter is based on and preceded by the first. Again it 
was the Russian Jews who had the largest share in the ac- 
complishment of the preliminary business. It is interesting to 
note that almost the first impulse to collect Jewish melody and 
the discovery of its artistic beauties came from composers of the 
Russian national school (Glinka, Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov), who keenly appreciated the specific attributes of the melody 
of their own and every other nation. The stimulus of the great 
composers undoubtedly exercised an enormous influence, encourag- 
ing others to begin and continue the difficult task. 

The actual work was carried out by many. Amongst the 
pioneers, grateful mention must be made of the names of S. Kiesel- 
goff, J. Engel, Leo Weintz (Berlin), the labors of Baron G. Gins- 
burg’s ethnographic expedition, and various unsystematic records 
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obtained by amateurs of the Jewish folk-melos. This work was 
essentially crude, material of every kind being collected without 
regard to its national character; later on it was subjected to 
artistic valuation. 

At this stage the endeavor to impart a coloring of “culture” 
to the Jewish national musical treasure, by means of attempts at 
the harmonization of the songs, seems natural. In their days the 
Russian and the Norwegian national arts underwent the same 
experience. The habit of hearing “harmonized” music made the 
educated Jew strive to harmonize his native melodies, though 
harmonization of such a kind inevitably assumed a somewhat 
levelling, Europeanized character, especially in the early stages, 
when the actual fundamental type of Jewish music was not recog- 
nized by the Jewish collectors themselves. Many erroneously 
accepted the music of the people, with traces of all sorts of influ- 
ences, as the genuine form of the Jewish folk-melos. There were 
cases in which the collectors and harmonizers purposely altered 
the primitive diatonic content of a melody to the “‘orientalized,” 
with the characteristic “Jewish augmented second,” which was 
regarded as an infallible attribute of the genuine Jewish melody. 
This period of collection and popularization in the shape of har- 
monic elaborations was very reminiscent of the strivings of Rus- 
sian folk-music prior to the moment when every possible accretion 
of Italianism and all the other Europeanisms was finally sloughed 
off. The workers in this field were the Jewish musicians.of the Rus- 
sian culture and school, usually pupils and followers of Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Lyadov. It was natural and inevitable that in the 
first instance these elaborations should fall into Europeanism. 
The homophony pertaining to Jewish song and its organic lack 
of a potentially polyphonic element (in contradistinction to the 
Russian melodies) made it a much more difficult task to harmonize 
it and impart to it the lineaments of a cultured polyphony; in 
most cases the harmonization accorded with the general European 
(German) ideas—or was simply far-fetched and disconnected 
in its style. In the long run, however, this struggle between the 
' organization of the folk-song and its compression into European 
forms had a good result—it made it possible to fathom creatively 
the essential nature of the melos of the Jewish nation. Here 
and there, independent and relatively valuable creative efforts 
already began to be put forth. This work—the harmonic elabora- 
tion and “‘culturization”’ of the Jewish melos—especially attracted 
the activities of musicians. Preéminent amongst them were 
Julius Engel and Ephraim Shklyar, and J. Engel, a pupil of Taneev 
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and Ippolitov-Ivanov, must in justice be regarded as the originator 
of the whole movement. As early as the year 1900 he came for- 
ward in Moscow with a communiqué on Jewish folk-song and 
specimens of his own first attempts to work it up. He devoted 
long years to the special sphere of Jewish music, recording songs, 
investigating them scientifically, harmonizing and creatively elab- 
orating them; he propagated them by articles and concerts; 
finally, in recent years, he has given himself up entirely to Jewish 
music. Some of his revisions and also of his own songs have 
gained a well-merited popularity. Of his recent works, mention 
must be made of his music to “Hadibuk,” which produced a 
powerful impression when it was staged at the ““Habima” Theatre, 
Moscow. Ephraim Shklyar appeared on the Jewish musical horizon 
about the same period. Encouraged and guided by Balakirev and 
Rimsky-Korsakov he wrote his first songs, which are not wanting 
in brilliancy. Later arrivals are L. Saminsky, S. Rosovsky, J. 
Akhron, M. Milner, M. Gnessin, A. Zhitomirsky, P. Lvov, L. 
Zeitlin, M. Shalyi, G. Kopyt, I. Kaplan, and others. The con- 
tinually increasing number of journalistic articles, critical and 
polemical (Engel, Saminsky and Gnessin), and the steadily growing 
concert-propaganda (D. Shor and others), helped to explain the 
special features of the Jewish melos, and attracted general atten- 
tion to Jewish song. At the same time Zevi Idelson, a collector 
of Jewish songs, began his musico-ethnographic investigations in 
Palestine. From this group of persons engaged in harmonizing, 
working up, and propagating Jewish music there was developed 
a creative national school. In these attempts the material of the 
Jewish melos was mastered and understood, and a way began to 
be indicated whereby a maximum of the typically national Jewish 
melodic and rhythmical element might be inserted within the 
framework of an art developed on European lines. The activities 
of collectors and elaborators of Jewish song were organized by a 
little circle, ““The Jewish Folk-music Society,” which was started 
at St. Petersburg (Leningrad) in 1908. Branches were soon 
opened in various towns. The Moscow section was established 
in 1913, D. Shor being its president, and the activities of the 
Society were then extended to Kiev, Kharkov, etc. In a com- 
paratively short time an immense amount of collecting and inves- 
tigating was accomplished, as well as some creative work within 
the limits of the smaller forms. This alone shows to what extent 
the idea of a national music had gained strength in the conscious- 
ness of the educated Jew, and how opportune was the ripening of 
that artistic fruit which had so recently been formed. 
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VI. 


The next stage, naturally, was the creation of art-music after 
the form and semblance of the Jewish folk-music as we see it in 
the ancient church tunes and in other manifestations of the charac- 
teristic Jewish musical type. This stage must be exactly analogous 
to the appearance of Chopin in Poland, of Glinka and Mussorgsky 
in Russia, of Grieg in Norwegian music. Here and there we had 
forerunners, in form of the collectors of melodies, the diligent and 
careful workers who contributed so much to the elucidation of the 
physiognomy of the music and the recognition of its characteristic 
and most important features from a national standpoint. In the 
circle of the particularly cultured representatives of Jewish music, 
and amongst musicians possessed of a specially refined and developed 
taste it soon became quite clear that the Jewish folk-song, with 
intrusions of the Aryan and Iranian types, with the manifest 
Europeanization of its style, had the same relation to the church 
melody, august in its rich ornamentation, and to the new Jewish 
art which was expected to emanate from it, as had the “jargon” 
created on Galician-German soil to the stately language of the 
ancient Hebrews. This creative tendency was not concerned with 
the accuracy of the details of the melos—essentially an ethno- 
graphical question—though it did not refrain from making use of 
genuine tunes. But the centre of gravity was naturally shifted 
to the problem of creating music in accordance with the original 
Jewish type. For this it was not enough to be an assiduous col- 
lector and a profound connoisseur of style—specific inspiration 
was indispensable, and the ability and inclination to create artistic 
organisms which in their completeness would reflect the same 
musical idea of Jewry as did the ancient synagogal tunes. A 
“slavish” following of the archaic scales, an exact copying of the 
profile of the melody, essentially could not and should not be. 
The composer with a national bent had to become the focus of a 
creation emanating from the same configurations of the Jewish 
national entity, as these which took shape in the church tunes of 
their day. But this composer was, of course, one who contem- 
plated music from the heights of modernity, who was on a level 
with contemporary technique and modern methods of musical 
expression. Just as Glinka and Mussorgsky were not archaic 
anachronisms in music but, on the contrary, adherents of the most 
advanced tendencies; just as Liszt, Chopin and Grieg were in- 
novators in their day—so the Jewish national school proved to 
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be the offspring of the music of its time, of that music which dictated 
the last word to the musical world. 

The preservation of the “maximum of the Jewish type of 
music”’ whilst at the same time employing all the resources avail- 
able to the music of Europe—that was the problem formulated 
on the technical plane. This problem arose as elementally and 
naturally as the general interest of the Jews in their own music. 
The Jewish musician, who had long and worthily exercised the 
functions of a performer, aspired to become a composer. 

It was no longer the style of composition to which Jewish 
composers of the past—and there were not a few of them—had 
applied themselves. European musical culture includes many 
Jewish links, amongst whom are such leaders and giants as Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, Halévy, Bizet, Rubinstein. All these came 
of European culture and for the most part their ambition was to 
appear European and not Jewish; only from time to time did they 
draw upon the national characteristics for a specific “pungency” 
or an esthetic flavor. Singularly enough, the racial nature and 
element avenged itself on those who forsook the bosom of their 
own culture and were indifferent to their own nation—of the works 
of the above-mentioned composers very few have retained their 
vitality and the aroma of freshness unless they are more or less 
definitely over-shadowed by the Jewish melos. 

The majority of the new Jewish composers did not at once 
discover their national physiognomy. They began “simply” 
as composers. A significant section of them belonged to what was 
then the “‘extreme left.”” This school was originated in Russia, 
and again, like the whole of the Jewish movements in music, it was 
by no means a chance happening. Although Jewish nationalism 
is no longer confined to the Russian musical realm but has spread 
to the West and to the New World, it cannot be denied that such 
phenomena of the cultivation of the Jewish melos as, for instance, 
Ravel’s attempts in this direction, are rather types of the 
“esthetic attitude” on this question, to which must be referred 
the Hebraism of Glinka and the Russian School. The esthetically 
developed taste merely delighted in the specific beauty of the 
Jewish melodies and strove to provide them with a modern and 
artistic response. But from this it is a far cry to a real, genuine 
nationalism in music. Hence the figures of the Russian Jewish 
composers, in this sense, must be regarded as far more character- 
istic and significant. 

This movement was started on the eve of the XXth century, 
and by the period of the war had yielded perceptible results. It 
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is connected with the names of Alexander Krein, Mikhail Gnessin, 
Joseph Akhron, M. Milner, Lazar Saminsky, S. Rosovsky, and, 
in a younger generation—the talented A. Veprik.' 

The national traits also percolated to some extent into the 
work of Grigory Krein, A. Zhitomirsky, L. Streicher, J. Aisberg, 
and of a number of more second-rate composers, who may be 
regarded as on the outskirts of the movement, and who are un- 
doubtedly in some way connected with the spirit that was awak- 
ing in Jewish music, though it did not occupy a central place in 
their compositions. In this category we must also include the 
brilliant and powerful creations of Samuel Feinberg, notwithstand- 
ing that the Hebraistic features of his music do not at once impress 
themselves, but must rather be discovered by careful analysis. 

Alexander Krein’s early work was free from national traits. 
On entering upon his career as a composer he allied himself to 
Grieg and Skryabin; somewhat later he was attracted by the very 
rich harmonic world of the French impressionists—Ravel and 
Debussy. He had already become a prominent figure amongst 
Russian modernist composers before revealing himself as a Jewish 
national creator. His association with this branch of the art was 
almost accidental. His first effort in the Jewish national style, 
the “Jewish Sketches” for string-quartet and clarinet, was writ- 
ten to order. Its genre was that of the “harmonic folk-melo- 
dies” to which the early attempts of Engel, Lvov and other 
harmonizers belong. It is true that Krein entered this arena with 
a somewhat bigger arsenal of harmonic resources, nevertheless, 
the general type of composition is, as hitherto, the harmonized 
folk-melody, in which the national features of the Jewish melos 
seem to be still obscured by foreign influences emanating from 
various sources. Be that as it may, these “Sketches” provided 
the impetus which drove Krein’s creative work from its primary 
state of national neutrality and compelled him to interest him- 
self in the problem of Jewish melodics. And a true instinct sug- 
gested to him the prototypes of this melos in the old synagogal 
tunes, with their fantastic melodic ornamentation and recitative 
rhythmics. A similar experience was shared almost at the same 
time by Mikhail Gnessin, who also turned to the music of remote 
periods and the surviving relics of the ancient church song in 
search of the prototypes of his national spirit. 

However that may be, in “Salome’’—despite the fact that it 
reveals no definite national approach—Krein is already groping 


1He has written two Sonatas for pianoforte, “Songs of the Dead,” for viola and 
pianoforte, “Sketches,” for pianoforte, and “Heroic Poem” for orchestra. 
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for the genuine contours of the transfigured, “‘cultured” Jewish 
melos. In the orchestral tableau, written in accordance with the 
principles of Skryabin’s symphonism, we find examples of a really 
new melos, with the ornamental decorations of the profile which 
are typical of the Jewish melodies and give to the music an ex- 
tremely tense and dynamically passionate character. Subse- 
quent stages of A. Krein’s development present us with the superb 
cantata “‘Kaddish”; his piano Sonata, which, though European 
in its outward form, has the full significance of a national work; 
and his remarkable series of romances and songs to words by 
Russian and European poets (Balmont, Byalik, A. Efros and 
others), which prepare the way, as it were, for the ripening of his 
creative powers. 

The national melos, with its emotional saturation, its tense- 
sounding ornamentation, and the corresponding harmonic environ- 
ment—hitherto unknown—was first discovered by him in these 
songs, of which the “Ghazals,” to words by A. Efros, are perhaps the 
best. A recitative style of melodies and a liberation from the 
mensural grip of metrical restraints here begin to consolidate 
themselves. At the same time we see clearly Krein’s emotional 
attitude—peculiar to him—towards the national idea. It is 
passionate (but not tragic) and saturated with emotion, which, 
nevertheless, has nothing to do with mysticism. His emotional 
plane, characteristic of one of the many components of the Jewish 
spiritual physiognomy, is not mystical but sensual, erotic, earthly. 
He loves this passionate and ardent earth, with its temptations 
and its struggle between the carnal and the spiritual. His sym- 
pathies are with the carnal. His ancient Jewish prototypes are 
not the stern and gloomy prophets; his inspiration is that spirit 
of Hebraism which in the continual seductions of its environment 
was allured by the bloody and sensual cults of the orgiastic East. 
His music breathes a passionate discontent; he does not seek tran- 
quillity, preferring to treat life as a glowing and passionate enigma, 
unconcerned with the next world or even with any religious belief. 

However we may estimate his work in detail, it is evident, 
that, taken as a whole, it represents an important phenomenon 
not only on the Jewish but also on the general horizon. It might 
justly be termed the birth of Hebraism in the musical world. Krein’s 
grasp of the Jewish spirit may as yet be incomplete, but he has 
selected as his share what are perhaps its most characteristic and 
fervid qualities—passionateness and dynamism of emotion. 

In a wonderful way the harmonic world of Krein—that legiti- 
mate descendant of the French impressionists and Skryabin— 
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proved to be in accord with the decorativeness of the synagogal 
themes. It was just because the harmony of the impressionists 
was—as Romain Rolland said of Debussy—‘“‘before all things 
harmonious,” that he was able to reconcile the rich world of that 
harmony with the organic apolyphony of the Jewish music, with 
the fact that polyphony in the European sense is foreign to the 
nation. Krein’s impressionistic and often piquant and richly 
attired harmonies seem to emphasize and set off the ornamental 
style of the melodies, which frequently acquire a characteristic 
chordal type of structure—it is not the “polyphonization” but 
rather the “‘timbrization” of the melody by the harmonic attire. 

Of course, there can be no question here of an accurate obser- 
vance of any “scale” or “mode.” Krein is alien to a “pseudo- 
scientific” approach to creation. Once conscious of his national 
physiognomy, he creates melodies and music just as his ancestors 
did—-organically, without thought of the canon. His melodic 
profile is sinuous, whimsical; his melody is often presented, now 
in an ornamented diatonic, now in a pungently chromatic form. 
This “Kreinian mode,” which has grown organically out of the 
ancient modes, is synthesized, as it were, in his favorite type of 
harmony, also rich, full, and keenly emotional in character. His 
music has all the symptoms and prospects of extreme complexity. 
This world which is undergoing development and complication 
is connected with the fundamental sensual tone of his creative 
thought. 

Mikhail Gnessin gives us another picture. In this musician 
Hebraism seems to be reflected in its prophetic aspect, in the 
hidden ecstasy and in the austerity of the external form. In him 
there is profundity, but no brilliancy, no sensuality. Like A. 
Krein, Gnessin began as a modernist composer, an adherent to a 
certain extent of tendencies which arose on the ruins of the national 
Russian “kuchka”’; at the same time he was sufficiently indepen- 
dent, but without any tinge of nationalism. 

His name, like Krein’s, was well known in the circle of com- 
posers before he became conscious of the necessity of baptism in 
the “nationalist” waters. Taking part, on principle as it were, 
in the activities of the Jewish Music Society, replying in articles 
and lectures to questions connected with the destinies of Jewish 
song, manifesting in his work of musical enlightenment perceptible 
democratic tendencies, untiringly propagating the “mighty band” 
(the “‘kuchka’’), nevertheless, he shaped his own creative work 
and traced out most of his creative path far from any national 
influences. 
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An irrepressible modernist, a seeker of new paths, the possessor 
of a refined and increasingly complex manner of writing, for a 
long time he occupied a dual position. At length there is an indi- 
cation of a break in his work—the style acquires a “‘pellucidness,”’ 
connected with the beginning of a definite turning towards Jewish 
song. 

The attentive eye, it is true, may find in the compositions of 
Gnessin’s first period (songs, the violoncello Sonata, “The Con- 
quering Worm,” the fine music to Blok’s ““The Rose and the Cross,” 
“‘Vroubel,” etc.) certain elements, evidently discovered by intui- 
tion, of a national approach to the musical material, certain 
elusive touches in the melodic profile. They are manifestly phe- 
nomena from the sphere of the subconscious, but later on the 
subconscious makes its way to the surface and is consciously per- 
ceived. Gnessin journeys to Palestine, to the Jewish fatherland, 
in order, like Antzeus of old, to freshen his creative sources by 
contact with his native soil. And from that time on the unconscious 
content of his work, the inward glow, the hidden, smouldering 
ecstasy, the stern and austere line of the melos, the monumen- 
tally simplified forms of the harmonies—all this acquires the 
character of the national physiognomy which he has discovered. 
This process comes to an end and begins to yield fruit in 1917— 
the year of the revolution. But Gnessin is not A. Krein. With 
him the moment of inward contemplation, of ecstasy locked up 
within him, dominates; sometimes there appears through his 
music a certain wisdom, the sternness of a prophetic pathos, the 
notes of which were heard in the pages of ““The Song of Gaitan.” 
If Krein is the rebellious and exalted son of a people eternally 
seeking in the course of its history, eternally rent by the struggle 
between intense passions and an ancient religious asceticism; if 
he is the passionate and prodigal son of a great nation; if his 
psychology reflects that of his ancestors, who were false to Jehovah 
for the sake of the sensual orgiasm of the Baals—then in Gnessin 
we see the revival of a genuinely prophetic pathos, a tense but 
monumental grandeur, a certain temperamental “consecration,” 
which, it is true, will not assume definite outlines, is not so con- 
cretely embodied, though possibly the skill of the artist is displayed 
in this incomplete embodiment. 

He sets out definitely on this road in the songs, some of which 
are written to Hebrew words. In them one is conscious of the 
descendant of the cabbalists, the learned rabbi, the poetically- 
minded “bookman,” whose erudition has not always yielded to 
“simplification” and perhaps compels him to adopt a less direct 
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attitude towards the musical element, to accept it somewhat 
symbolically. 

In his latest work he is still more national. This is the opera 
“Abraham’s Youth,” which evidently must stand as an attempt 
at the creation of “Jewish Grand Opera” somewhat in the style of 
oratorio. The prototypes of this opera-oratorio are to be found 
in the solely national, and therefore most vital, works of Anton 
Rubinstein, in his “Maccabees,” and the ‘““Tower of Babel’’—hence 
this striving for monumental simplicity of form, for grandeur of 
expression, for a certain lapidarity in the musical architecture. 

Side by side with them the very talented composer Mikhail 
Milner must be mentioned. In contradistinction to Krein and 
Gnessin he had no need to seek a forgotten path to the songs of 
his people, to return to it. A son of the people, he has never in 
any way severed his connection with them, and is filled with the 
element of folk-song and the echoes of their life. A rather rough, 
naive “son of the soil,”’ he is slowly mastering the intricate appara- 
tus of the European musical technique. Unequal in style and not 
always satisfactory in the solution of constructive musical 
problems, he has, on the other hand, a particularly strong sense 
of nationality and a straightforwardness in his touching lyrics; 
in his rustic scenes, full of humor; in his powerful, and expressive 
choruses. Besides a considerable number of works in the smaller 
forms he has written a Suite (““Asmodeus’’), and an opera (““The 
Heavens are Aflame’’)—the first admittedly Jewish production 
in this form. It cannot be denied that he has been influenced to 
some extent by Mussorgsky, with whom he undoubtedly has an 
inward kinship. 

Other composers who jbegan to be active in the Jewish 
national spirit at an earlier period, and who are working at bigger 
and increasingly serious problems, include Solomon Rosovsky, 
Lazar Saminsky and Joseph Akhron. 

L. Saminsky, who is carrying on the national musical culture 
of Jewry in the United States, has quite lately completed a Ballet- 
Choreodrama in four Acts—‘‘Rachel’s Lamentation’”—described 
by the critics as a powerful and brilliant work. 

He has done much in the sphere of Jewish musical ethnog- 
raphy and is closely bound up with the Jewish world in general, 
nevertheless, he has not, up to the present, shown himself to be 
exceptionally national in his aims. The influence of the national 
musical primitives, however, finds increasing expression in his 
compositions of various kinds, including his Symphonies, which 
are full of modernism. This also largely applies to J. Akhron, 
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a mature and masterly composer, who began his activity when 
the Jewish Folk-music Society was in being, and has continued 
to advance by two paths—he has worked at the Jewish vocal 
material, enriching the Jewish concert-repertory with brilliant 
and original compositions, preferably in the smaller forms, and, 
at the same time, has produced big works having no connection 
with the Jewish melos. These paths are now beginning to unite. 
Akhron’s specially Jewish compositions are becoming increas- 
ingly serious, profound, and technically important; whilst those 
permeated with general (modern) European tendencies are more 
and more often tinged with the style of the national folk-music. 
Akin to Max Reger in the type of his polyphonic ideas and to 
Prokofiev in his inclination for the grotesque, Akhron finds it 
most easy to manifest himself nationally, reflecting in his crea- 
tions the propensity for wittiness inherent in the Jewish people.’ 

Like the representatives of the Russian national school in 
their day, all these men have definite traits in common; this is easily 
explained by the fact that the general stimulating sources of their 
creative work are borrowed from the folk-melos. As is always 
the case, the nationalists and popularists in music do not appear 
singly, but in groups, and these groups come on the scene at the 
moment when the national consciousness is ripe for the event. That 
such a moment has arrived for the Jewish nation there can be no 
doubt; it is proved by analogies in the spheres of all the other arts, 
in which a similar birth of the national genius is now particularly 
noticeable.’ 

The work of this group of composers who are creating a 
monumental Jewish art, is accompanied by another manifestation 
of creative power, also prompted by the national renaissance. [| 
refer to the realm of applied musical creative work resulting from 
the development of a national type of Jewish Theatre, which of 
course, imposes on the musician conditions differing somewhat 
from those governing the free creative activity of the writer of 
chamber or symphonic music. It may be said that in the theatre 
the cultural element is subordinate to the folk-life element, and 
the music tends correspondingly to a style which appears to be 
the result of a certain accord between the requirements of the 
artistic national instinct and the rather Europeanized atmos- 

10f Western composers, Ernest Bloch, who has a considerable reputation in 
Europe and America, might be referred to this group. Most nearly allied in technique 
to the French impressionist school, in virtue of which he has not avoided the manifest 


influences of the Russian “‘mighty band,” in many of his works he reveals musically 
his Jewish origin and his sense of nationality. 


*This article was written in 1924. (Translator’s note.) 
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phere of the theatre-goer. Many composers are now writing 
for the Jewish theatres; amongst them are: A. Krein, Akhron, 
Rosovsky, Saminsky, Engel and Gnessin, whom I have already 
mentioned. At times this music seems to represent the develop- 
ment of the experimental harmonization of tunes adapted, as it 
were, to the theatrical plane; at others it rises almost to the 
level of a genuine national style—in the efforts of A. Krein and 
Akhron, some of which deserve to rank with their other works in 
the national idiom. 

There are numerous “‘outside’’ composers who adhere to the 
national school only in part. They form what might be called 
the nutritive medium from which the national musical organisms 
are built up. Many of them are on the way definitely to join the 
nationalists’ camp. Thus, in the work of A. Krein’s brother Grigory 
Krein, we sometimes observe, side by side with features inherited 
from the French impressionists, distinct traces of the Hebraistic 
melos, often singularly like those found in A. Krein. It is probable 
that in course of time this big and thoughtful composer will be 
added to the ranks of the national school. The talented Samuel 
Feinberg, who has hitherto held aloof, reveals certain traits of 
affinity with the nationalists, which are likely to be multiplied. 
It is by no means necessary that these traits should take the crude 
form of borrowing folk-themes, or of writing compositions in the 
semblance of folk-music—they may manifest themselves in a 
more refined type of creative work, in a fundamental approach to 
the tonal material, in a predominant emotional mood. Just as 
we have to recognize that Brahms and Wagner are German 
national composers; or that Tchaikovsky is Russian in spite of the 
fact that he avoided the direct imitation of folk-melodies; or, 
again, that Skryabin, a seeming internationalist, was possible 
only on Russian soil—so we must admit that in the contours of 
G. Krein’s works, or in the impetuous, unrestrained emotional 
transports of Feinberg, we have just these psychological traits of 
the national character which, shaping the contour also, in sum 
give organic form to a certain elusive national flavor in the music. 
Once having found itself, the Jewish nation will continue to travel 
along the national stream, and whilst creating distinctly national 
works, after the manner of Krein’s “‘Kaddish,” or the productions 
of Gnessin, Milner, and others, will simultaneously and inevitably 
give us compositions in which the national spirit permeating 
them will be obscured by the Europeanism of the general style. 
In this sense the nation’s recognition of its individuality once 
achieved is permanent—the characteristics of the national genius, 
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having been discovered and incarnated, will perforce continue 
to be more or less clearly expressed in the growing series of com- 
positions which, we hope, Jewish creative genius will give to the 
world. 

We have all the conditions for the development of this genius. 
On the average, the Jewish race is by nature more musical than 
any other, and the number of Jewish musicians is considerably 
greater than that of other nationalities. The artistic tempera- 
ment of the nation, its immense aptitude for the executant 
branch of the musical profession, the awakening of a friendly and 
elemental interest in the establishment of a national creative 
work, the example of the talented figures who appeared earlier 
in the arena of composition (Meyerbeer, Rubinstein, Halévy, 
Mendelssohn and Bizet)—all this is encouraging for the future. 
The elements now implanted in the national music permit us to 
say with truth that some of our hopes have already been justified, 
the Jewish nation having enriched the musical literature of the 
world with a fresh, brilliant, and original stream of inspiration. 
A people who have founded great religions; a people with God 
in their hearts, a revolutionary people, scattered over the face of 
the earth, bearing their age-long sorrow with them for thousands 
of years; a people who have endured humiliations and persecu- 
tions, who have been tried in them as in a baptism of fire, who have 
tempered their spirit in them and have preserved it, that national 
spirit of theirs—inviolate through the ages—such a people can- 
not but possess a psychology supremely qualified to incarnate 
its essential nature in the world of tones. The Jews have always 
been a nation of singers, have always found in song an outlet for 
their agitating griefs, their temptations, their wrath. And now, 
when that nation has singled out from itself an intellectual class, 
it not only can but must speak to the world in a musical language 
of its own. We have indicated and surveyed the creative musical 
powers of the Jewish race, but as contemporaries we cannot know 
the true dimensions of their importance—the historical perspective 
is not yet revealed to us. But we are justified in assuming that the 
expansion of this musical culture is already being accomplished. 
The group which is now at work, which appeared suddenly and, 
as it were, unexpectedly, which has so many external features in 
common with the Russian national school—this group has many 
chances of becoming the “mighty band” of Jewry. 


(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 
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THE FLUTE 
By JAMES WYNN 
Ne the least surprising thing about recent jazz orchestra- 


tion is that in occasional] pianissimo passages one may hear 

the plaintive and unmistakable note of the flute. After 
years of remaining stiffly aloof from any fellowships but those of 
the symphony orchestra and its aristocratic wood-wind, is it 
possible that the flute is beginning to consort with mere saxo- 
phones? Evidently its possibilities for so-called popular music 
are at least beginning to be appreciated. Not all nor even the 
majority of the leading jazz orchestras have flutists. But some do. 
And it is significant that they are among the best. Let any doubter 
listen to the effective whole-tone-scale arpeggios that open Bloom’s 
“Soliloquy,” as played by Whiteman. 

The range of the flute’s appeal seems always to have been 
remarkably wide, including other members of the animal kingdom 
as well as man. Horses and elephants appear to love the flute’s 
tone; even wolves are attracted. Through the annals of human 
history it has charmed alike kings, philosophers, and poets. Bluff 
old Henry the Eighth, despite a bewildering succession of wives 
and state troubles, found time for daily practice on his recorder; 
and Frederick the Great, even as a youth, was so passionately fond 
of the flute that once his enraged father threatened to break the 
royal flute over the head of Quantz, the prince’s teacher. Schopen- 
hauer, Stevenson, and Byron all played the flute. Sidney Lanier, 
perhaps our greatest Southern poet since Poe, became famed as a 
flutist during the Civil War, when, following his capture in a 
blockade runner, he spent five months in a Federal prison, winning 
scores of friends with his exquisitely beautiful flute tones. Even 
now it is questionable whether music or poetry more nearly repre- 
sent the true medium for his strange but indubitable genius. 

One of the oldest of musical instruments, the flute boasts a 
genealogy extending into the shadowy era of prehistoric times. 
Fossil flutes have been unearthed. In the earliest chapters of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Hindu history there is record of the use of 
instruments of the flute type (instruments, that is, in which the 
lips audibly make vibrate an air column). The most primitive 
transverse flute was a mere cylindrical tube, closed at one end, 
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with lateral holes to be covered by the fingers and a larger blow- 
hole aperture near the closed end. Representations of this flute 
are extant in Indian sculpture of the Gandhara school, dating 
back to the first or second century of the Christian era. This 
flute was undoubtedly in use in central Europe as early as the 
fifteenth century A.D., but it was not until the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that its primitive structure underwent any 
significant developmental changes. The cylinder then became 
conical, larger at the head end, and began to acquire keys. With 
these important though not fundamental changes are associated 
the names of Quantz, Tromlitz, and Hoffmann in Europe; Potter, 
Tacet, and Florio in England. 

It remained for Theobald Boehm, a Bavarian jeweler’s assis- 
tant, to work the revolutionary changes which have made possible 
the modern instrument. In 1831, while in London, he heard 
Charles Nicholson play the flute, and being struck by the unusual 
richness of the artist’s tone, ascertained that it was produced on 
a flute with lateral holes having a much larger than customary 
bore. With a jeweler’s patience and ingenuity Boehm immediately 
went to work. A year later he produced a new flute embodying 
the large-hole feature and, in addition, a new key mechanism 
enabling one finger to effect the simultaneous closure of several 
holes. Fourteen years later he had completed further alterations 
in the structure of the flute, reshaping the shaft from cone to 
cylinder, and perfecting a head-piece with a new set for the em- 
bouchure and stopper. Boehm’s fundamentally important con- 
tribution was the development of the mechanism which allows 
the production of eleven chromatic semitones intermediate between 
the fundamental and its first harmonic. This he accomplished by 
spacing eleven lateral holes on the flute’s shaft so that as they are 
successively opened (from below upward) they produce exactly 
proportionate shortenings of the vibrating air column. Thus, 
within the scope of one man’s lifetime, there was perfected an 
instrument which, from the standpoint of physics and mechanics, 
is incomparably superior not only to all the older transverse flutes, 
but also to other modern members of the wood-wind family. 

The final chapter in the modern flute’s evolution is not with- 
out its incident of tragedy-—the career of Gordon, an officer in 
the Swiss Guards of Charles the Tenth. Captain Gordon was an 
enthusiastic amateur flute-player who, about the time of Boehm’s 
work, himself began experimenting with new mechanisms for the 
flute. He developed a “ring-key” somewhat similar to the device 
now used to secure simultaneous closure of several holes with one 
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control. Boehm’s less cumbersome hole-closing device, completed 
a year before Gordon’s experiments, formed the basis for the 
latter’s attempted modifications. In 1833 Gordon tried to sell 
his model to London flute-manufacturers. Probably because of 
temperamental peculiarities and business inexperience, his efforts 
proved futile. With the exhaustion of his meagre financial 
resources he returned to Switzerland, broken in spirit and health. 
While trying further experiments with his model, he had the 
misfortune to crack it beyond any hope of repair. In a fit of 
depression he cast the wreck of his flute—and his hopes—into 
Lake Geneva. Madness followed, and he died in an asylum. Sub- 
sequently a fiction for a time gained some credence to the effect 
that he had been the real inventor, Boehm a mere imitator, guilty 
of sharp practice in his dealings with Gordon. A disinterested 
investigation of all the facts of the story has completely vindicated 
Boehm, whose claim to the flute now bearing his name is to-day 
unchallenged. 

Since the time of Boehm, minor improvements have effected 
lighter and more silent key-action and more perfect and synchro- 
nous closure of the instrument’s key-groups. Boehm himself 
pointed out that silver or gold flutes had “liquid tones”’ of a deli- 
cacy better suited for solo work, while the rich mellow tone of the 
cocus-wood flute was better suited for the orchestra. In symphony 
orchestras of to-day one more frequently sees the silver flute, which, 
in its modern state of perfection, is easily the cynosure of the 
wood-wind, possessing a scintillating beauty with which the 
woodenly inconspicuous clarinets,’ oboes, English horns, and 
bassoons can hardly hope to compete. 

The orchestral importance of the flute is apparent at once to 
anyone with an ear trained to identify the voices in a symphony. 
As a wood-wind soprano, the flute is responsible for much that is 
vital in the treble score of almost any composition of symphonic 
proportions. The great composers, past and present, have realized 
and utilized its subtle appeal. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
is full of graceful passages for the flute, and at the conclusion 
of the Andante in his Pastoral symphony, there are a few measures 
in which the call of the nightingale is mimicked (interestingly 
though somewhat inaccurately), by the notes of the flute. 
Weber in ‘“‘Der Freischiitz” has used the instrument with eerie 
and telling effectiveness to suggest the supernatural (e.g., 
the Wolf Glen scene when Casper is preparing the magic bullets). 
By modern and near-modern composers the flute has been made 


1In recent years silver clarinets have been introduced.— Ed. 
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to voice the extremes of mood; in Tchaikovsky’s “Danse des 
Mirlitons”’ from the “‘Nutcracker,” there is an almost elfin spright- 
liness; on the other hand, in the Adagio sostenuto of Rachmaninoff’s 
“Concerto in C Minor,” for pianoforte and orchestra, there is a 
quavering melancholy of the rarest beauty. The foregoing are 
random citations from an almost endless number of possible 
examples—many of which may be enjoyed not only in symphony 
halls, but also wherever a reasonably good phonograph is available. 

If capable of such versatility of expression, why has the flute 
never enjoyed a general popularity comparable, for example, to 
that of the violin? The reason (at least in part) would seem to be a 
notion widely prevalent, even among people of average musical 
education, that the flute is distinctly limited in its possibilities. 
For this impression the relative scarcity of first-class flute-players 
is undoubtedly responsible. To be sure, every city—in fact, almost 
every village—can boast a flutist, perhaps in the high school 
orchestra or town band. All too frequently his medium of expres- 
sion is an eight- or twelve-keyed flute of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury type, with leaky pads and an upper register a quarter of a 
tone sharp. With such an instrument there is little incentive to 
attempt anything more pretentious than “‘Long, Long Ago,” or 
the “‘Carnival of Venice” (with the inevitable and atrocious varia- 
tions!). To Mozart is attributed the comment that the only thing 
worse than a flute is two flutes—an utterance readily intelligible 
to anyone who has been afflicted with the off-pitch, asthmatic 
piping that so frequently passes for flute-playing, that, in fact, 
has come to represent the possibilities of the instrument in the 
opinions of many people. 

In timbre the flute is unique because of its scarcity of over- 
tone “partials” (of which, according to Helmholtz, only the octave 
and twelfth are audible). The result is a certain rich hollowness 
of tone in the lower register and a bell-like clarity in the upper; 
which give the instrument great interpretative possibilities, fully 
realized in the artistry of such masters as Georges Barrére, John 
Amans of New York, G. Laurent of Boston, and William 
Kincaid of the Philadelphia Orchestra—to name only a small 
but distinguished group of master flutists now in the United 
States. It is, however, discouragingly seldom that one hears 
flute music of such excellence; for the flute is no dilettante’s 
plaything. The knack of producing a genuinely beautiful tone 
is often acquired only after months or even years of patient 
study and faithful practice. The ease with which technique may 
be mastered is more than offset by the difficulties of tone produc- 
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tion. Many flutists, even of professional rank, never quite suc- 
ceed in eliminating the faint hiss of escaping breath which is 
so prone to accompany vibration of the air column. The 
reasons for this distressing wheeze and the other imperfections 
that characterize a poor flute tone have long interested me. 
After fifteen years’ study of the question I am convinced 
that the lower facial muscles rather than the lips themselves are 
the fundamentally important factors. Barrére-like tones depend 
in the main upon a highly specialized development of the oral 
musculature (to be specific, the orbicularis and triangularis oris, 
the zygomaticus, and the quadratus labit inferioris). For proper 
reception of breath stream, the flute-head must be supported with 
absolute steadiness in positions that vary constantly according 
to the pitch of the note produced. The accomplishment of this 
highly complex feat demands a subtle balance between muscular 
tonus and relaxation, or there results a disagreeable “pinching” 
of tone. The patience and persistence required to achieve optimal 
oral control no doubt account in a large measure for the paucity 
of real flutists, and the resultant general skepticism concerning 
the instrument’s possibilities. 

The scarcity of good flute-players has in turn led to a 
prevalent misconception regarding the flute’s repertory. Even 
experienced musicians frequently credit the instrument with little 
or no vitality outside of the symphony orchestra. And yet there 
exists an extensive repertory of music written for the solo flute 
(with pianoforte or orchestral accompaniment). I do not refer 
to transcriptions, but rather the genuine flute classics, such as 
Franz Doppler’s “Hungarian Fantasy,” the epic “Fantasie- 
Sonata” of Max Meyer-Olbersleben, and the “Concerto” of Bern- 
hard Molique. The adequate performance of any one of these 
great works is usually an astounding revelation to the average 
musician as well as to the layman. A year ago, in my home city, 
a prima donna’s eleventh-hour illness necessitated her flutist- 
husband’s substitution for a recital program. An audience, at 
first inclined to be coldly critical, was almost at once won over and 
finally quite captivated by his brilliant interpretation of Doppler’s 
“Fantasy,” with its weirdly rippling cadences and haunting gypsy 
melodies. The resultant applause amounted to an ovation; the 
flute had been worthily introduced and had, as always, charmed 
its hearers, and won a new circle of friends. 

It is this very question of a worthy introduction that is so 
disturbing in connection with the flute’s recent appearances in 
modern jazz. The musicians in our leading jazz orchestras are 
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always master technicians, often genuine artists. It is reasonable 
to assume that the flute-players who are beginning to appear among 
them will manifest the same proficiency. All of which leads inevit- 
ably to the question with which we started. Is the flute about 
to consort with saxophones? In short, is jazz destined to popular- 
ize the most venerable of all wood-wind instruments? We who 
have loved the flute tremble at the prospect. May it be popu- 
larized, yes; but not vulgarized. May the quality of persistence 
its mastery demands save it from a degrading ubiquity! Heaven 
forbid that it go the way of the ill-fated saxophone. 
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97-192 col, 4°. Stockholm; Klio- 
Verlag, 1928. 
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Oserst, GUNTHER 
Englische Orchestersuiten um 1600; ein 
Beitrag zur deutschen Instrumental- 
musik nebst einer Bibliographie der 
Tanzliteratur bis 1900. iii, 107, 57 p, 8°. 
Wolfenbiittel; G. Kallmeyer, 1929. 


ORGANISATIONSFRAGEN DES CHORGESANG- 
WESENS. Vortriige. Hrsg. v. d. Interes- 
sengemeinschaft f. d. deutsche Chor- 
gesangwesen u. vom Zentralinstitut f. 
Erziehung u. Unterricht, Berlin. xv, 
86 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig; Quelle & Meyer, 
1929. 


ProrpTtEeN, H. Fra. von DER 
Beethoven. 5 durchges. Aufl. viii, 
144 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig; Quelle & Meyer, 
1929. 


PrEevusSNER, EBERHARD 

2, Allgemeine Pidagogik und Musik- 

® pidagogik. vi, 76 p, 8°. Leipzig; 
Quelle & Meyer, 1929. 

Reuter, Fritz 

= Methodik des musiktheoretischen Un- 

# terrichts auf neuzeitlichen Grundlagen. 
211 p, 8°. Stuttgart; E. Klett, 1929. 


Romer, ApOoLF 
Geigenbaumeister Adolf Romer; sein 
Leben und Schaffen von ihm selbst 
erzihlt. $2 p, gr. 8°. Freiburg i. B. 


Root, Ertx 
Ein neuentdeckter niederlindischer 
Minnesiinger aus dem 13. Jahrhundert. 
59 p, 8°. Lund; C. W. K. Gleerup, 1928. 


Sacus, Curt 
Geist und Werden der Musikinstru- 
mente. xii, 282 p, 8°. Berlin; D. Reimer, 
iF 1929. 
Der Ursprung der Saiteninstrumente. 
(Sonder-Abdruck.) 630-634 p, 4°. St. 
® Gabriel-Médling bei Wien; “Anthropos.” 


ScHLESINGER, THEA 
Johann Baptist Cramer und _ seine 
Klaviersonaten. (Diss.) 179 p. Miin- 
chen; Knorr & Hirth, 1928. 


ScoHrapE, Leo 
Die iiltesten Denkmiiler der Orgelmusik 
als Beitrag zu einer Geschichte der 
Toccata. (Leipziger Diss.) 64 p, 8°. 
Miinster i. W.; Helios-Verlag, 1928. 


ScHrRIcKEL, LEONHARD 
Geschichte des Weimarer Theaters von 
seinen Anfingen bis heute. 288 p, 8°. 
Weimar; Panses Verlag, 1928. 


ScurépER-DEvRIENT, WILHELMINE 
Aus den Erlebnissen einer Singerin. 
215 p, 8°. Leipzig; Elite-Verlag. 
Scuurtan, WERNER 
Handbuch des Tanzes. 111, $1 p, 8°. 
Mannheim; Deutscher Chorsingerver- 
band u. Tinzerbund. 





ScHULMUSIKALISCHE ZEITDOKUMENTE; 
Vortriige der 7. Reichs-Schulmusikwoche 
in Miinchen, hrsg. vom Zentralinstitut 
f. Erziehung u. Unterricht in Berlin. 
viii, 247 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig; Quelle & 
Meyer, 1929. 


STEINHAUSEN, F. A. 
Die physiologischen Fehler und die 
Umgestaltung der  Klaviertechnik. 
Bearb. v. Ludwig Riemann-Essen. 3. 
unverind. Aufl. 248 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig; 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1929. 


Stern, H. 
Die Notwendigkeit einer einheitlichen 
Nomenklatur fiir die Physiologie, Path- 
ologie und Pidagogik der Stimme. 174 
p. Berlin; Urban & Schwarzenberg, 
1928. 


STuDIEN zuUR MUSIKWISSENSCHAFT; Bei- 
hefte der Denkmiiler der Tonkunst in 
Osterreich unter Leitung von Guido 
Adler. 16. Bd. 138 p, 8°. Wien; 
Universal-Edition, 1929. 


Uncer, WILHELM 
Beethovens Vermiichtnis. 2438 p, 8°, 
Koln a. Rh.; H. Sieger, 1929. 


VERZEICHNIS DER IM JAHRE 1928 Im 
DevutTscHEN REICHE UND IN DEN 
LANDERN DEUTSCHEN SPRACHGEBIETES 
ERSCHIENENEN MUSIKALIEN, AUCH 
MUSIKALISCHEN SCHRIFTEN. Jahrg. 77; 
1928. Leipzig; F. Hofmeister, 1929. 


VeTTER, WALTHER 
Das friihdeutsche Lied; ausgewihlte 
Kapitel aus der Entwicklungsgeschichte 
und Asthetik des ein-- und mehrstim- 
migen deutschen Kunstliedes im 17. 
Jahrhundert. 2 v, gr. 8°. Miinster i. W.; 
Helios-Verlag, 1928. 
Hermann Abert und die Musikwissen- 
schaft an der Universitit Halle. 18 p, 
gr. 8°. Miinster i. W.; Helios-Verlag. 

WALTERSHAUSEN, Herm. W. von 
Dirigenten-Erziehung. vii, 82 p, 8°. 
Leipzig; Quelle & Meyer, 1929. 


WorExL, WALDEMAR 
Melodielehre. 35, 16 p, 8°. Leipzig; 
Quelle &*Meyer, 1929. 


Wotr, JOHANNES 

Geschichte der Musik in allgemeinver- 
stindlicher Form. Teil 2. Die Musik 
des 17. Jahrhunderts, und Oper und 
Kirchenmusik im 18. Jahrhundert. 
144 p, kl. 8°. Teil 3. Die Entwicklung 
der Musik vom 18. Jahrhundert bis 
zur Jetztzeit. 128 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig; 
Quelle & Meyer, 1929. 

Geschichte der Musik in allgemein- 
verstiindlicher Form. 159, vili, 158, 


144, 129 p, 8°. Leipzig; Quelle & Meyer. 
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Bekker, Pav. 

La musique; les transformations des 
formes musicales depuis |’antiquité 
jusqu’a nos jours. Tr. par Madeleine 
Cohn; préf. de M. Lucien Chevaillier. 
228 p, 8°. Paris; Payot. 

Bovasse, H. 

Tuyeaux et résonateurs; introduction a 
l’étude des instruments 4 vent. Avec 
la collaboration expérimentale, par M. 
Fouché. xxvii, 492 p, 8°. Paris; Librai- 
rie Delagrave, 1929. 

Bouvet, CHARLES 
Massenet. 128 p, 8°. Paris; H. Laurens. 

Cauroy, ANDRE 
Les appels d’Orphée. Paris; Editions 
de la Nouvelle Revue Critique. 

Gastout, AMEDEE 
La vie musicale de l’église. 56 p, 8°. 
Paris; Bloud & Gay. 

GRELINGER, CHARLES 
Mon solfége; résumé pratique de la 
théorie musicale en quinze lecons. 16 p, 
8°. Paris; A. de Smit, 1928. 

GuILBERT, YVETTE 
La passante émerveillée. (Mémoires II. 
Souvenirs de voyage.) 16°. Paris; 
B. Grasset. 

Herriot, Enovarp 
La vie de Beethoven. Paris; Editions 
de la Nouvelle Revue Critique. 

Horrmann, E. T. A. 

Nouvelles musicales. Tr. par Alzir Hella 
et Olivier Bournac; avant-propos 
d’André Cceuroy. 200 p. Paris; 
Librairie Stock. 

La Lavrenctsz, LIONEL DE 
Encyclopédie de la musique et diction- 
naire du Conservatoire. e partie. 
Technique, esthétique, pédagogie. 4e 
vol. Orchestration; Musique liturgique 
des différents cultes. 2718 p, 4°. Paris; 
Librarie Delagrave. 

Lton-Martin, Louis 
Le music-hall et ses figures. 250 p, 
12°. Paris; Editions de France, 1928. 


Locner, A. 
Jean-Gustave-Edouard Stehlé, organiste 
et compositeur (1839-1915). 162 p, 8°. 
Strasbourg; F. X. Le Roux & Cie., 1928. 
Lucas, PreRRE 
Beethoven; cours d’interprétation pia- 
nistique en 20 lecons. 64 p, 8°. Paris; 
Cie. Francaise de Radiophonie, 1928. 
Lussy, Marais 
L’anacrouse dans la musique moderne. 
[Nouvelle éd.] xi, 86 p, 4°. Paris; 
Heugel, 1928. 
MarTINELLI, GERMAINE 
L’art du chant; huit lecons de technique 
vocale. 70 p, 8°. Paris; Cie. Francaise 
de Radiophonie, 1928. 


MUSIQUE ADRESSES UNIVERSEL, 1929. 
Paris; Office Général de la Musique. 


Oprrensk1, HENRYK 
I. J. Paderewski; esquisse de sa vie et 
de son ceuvre. Pref. de Gabriel Hano- 
taux, Gustave Doret, Alfred Cortot. 
xxi, 183 p, 12°. Lausanne; Editions 
Spes, 1928. 

La musique polonaise. 122 p, 12°. 
Paris; Gebethner & Wolff. 

Pitrov, Ropert 
Franz Schubert; vie intime. 4e éd. 
264 p, 8°. Paris; Emil-Paul Fréres, 
1928. 

Porpras, Henri 
Dictionnaire des luthiers anciens et 
modernes, critique et documentaire. 
Tome additif. Rouen; Imprimerie de la 
Vicomté. 

PourtTaLés, Guy DE 
Chopin, ou Le poéte. Réimpression. 
Paris; Editions de la Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise. 

Prop’HomME, J.-G. et E. p— CravuzatT 
Les menus plaisirs du roi; I’ Ecole royale 
et le Conservatoire de musique. 143 p, 
8°. Paris; Librairie Delagrave. 

Rey, Errenne 
La vie amoureuse de Berlioz. 207 p, 
12°. Paris; E. Flammarion, 1929. 

RoLanp-MANUEL 
Maurice Ravel et son ceuvre drama- 
tique. 172 p, 8°. Paris; Librairie de 
France, 1928. 

STENDHAL 
Vie de Rossini. Etablissement du texte, 
notes et préf. par Henri Martineau. 
2 v, 12°. Paris; “Le Divan.” 

VERMEIL, EDMOND 
Beethoven. 82 p, Ix pl, 12°. 
Editions Rieder. 

Waener, RicHarp 
Lettres 4 Emile Heckel. Tr. par Louis 
Schneider. Paris; E. Fasquelle. 


Paris; 


* + 


Bonaventura, A. 
L’opera italiana. 
1928. 

Brawn, F. 
Beethoven intimo nei colloqui coi con- 
temporanei. Versione, note ed avver- 
tenza di Guido Devescovi. 205 p, 16°. 
Bologna; L. Cappelli, 1928. 

Davint, N. 

Il maestro Giovanni Pacini. Con pref. 
di G. Guzzardi. 8°. Palermo; G. Travi. 


Det Granpe, C. 


Firenze; ‘‘Nemi,”’ 





me a musicale dei metri greci. 
Napoli; S. I. E. M. 
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Detita Corte, ANDREA 
Disegno storico dell’arte musicale. 2a 
ed. accresciuta. 8°. Torino; G. B 
Paravia, 1929. 

Favaro, G. 
Cantati! Coristi! Chi ha orecchio non 
deve mai stonare. Riflessioni critiche. 
8°. Belluno; La Cartolibraria. 


Fino, Groconpo 
Franz Peter Schubert. 
Trento; A. Scotoni, 1928. 
Giovanni Gotifredo Ferrari, musicista 
roveretano. 16 p. Trento; A. Scotoni, 
1928. 

Grant, RomvaLpo 
L’estetica nei “‘Pensieri’” di Giacomo 
Leopardi. a ed. Torino; Fratelli 
Bocca. [Capitolo sesto: La lirica e l’arte 
musica.] 

Luator, A. 
Viaggio musicale in Europa. 
Casa Editrice ‘‘Alpes.”’ 

Lucca a Luiet Boccnertint (1743-1805); 
numero straordinario di ‘‘Lucchesia.” 
23 p, 4°. Lucca; Arte della Stampa, 
1928. 

Mautrrero, G. FrRaNcEsco 
Malipiero e le sue Sette Canzoni. 
Milano; Casa Editrice “Alpes.” 

Morazzon1, G. 
La Scala attraverso l’immagine; saggio 
iconografico. 35 p, xxx pl, obl. 8°. 
Milano; Associazione “Gli Amici del 
Museo Teatrale,”’ 1928. 

Pasquate, D. pi 
Storia dell’arte organaria in Sicilia dal 
sec. XV al sec. XX. 8°. Palermo; Tip. 
Trinacria. 

Sosteent, A. 
L’opera e il tempo di Girolamo Fresco- 
baldi. (Ed. fuori commercio.) 

Waener, RicHarp 
L’opera d’arte dell’avvenire. Tr. di G. 
Petrucci. vii, 167 p, 16°. Lanciano; 
G. Carabba, 1928. 


12 p, 12°. 


Milano; 


* * 
* 


Baeza, Jos& 
Luis de Beethoven; la vida del gran 
miusico relatada a la juventud. 166 p, 
12°. Barcelona; Casa Editorial Araluce, 
1928. 

Benavinges, José D. 
Ricardo Wagner; la vida del gran 
misico. 176 p, 12°. Barcelona; Casa 
Editorial Araluce, 1928. 

CaRBONELL, Josh MANUEL 
Las bellas artes en Cuba. 451 p 
La Habana; Imprenta “El Siglo Bae " 
1928. 





Detia Corts, ANDREA 
Figuras y motivos de la opera bufa 
italiana. 54 p, 8°. Buenos Aires; La 
Revista de Musica, 1928. 


Funpacié Concercié RaBetyt 1 CrsiL, 
Vpa. RoMAGUERA 

Obra del canconer popular de Catalunya. 
Materials. Vol. Memories de 
missions de recerca, estudis mono- 
grafics, croénica per Joan Punti i Collell, 
Prev., Josep Barbera-Pere Bohigas, 
Francesc Pujol, Francesch Matheu, 
Joan Tomas, Francesc Baldellé, Prev. 
451 p, 4°. Barcelona; 1928. 


Riemann, Hueco 
Manual del pianista. Tr. de la 8a ed. 
alemana por el Mtro. Antonio Ribera 
y Maneja con un apendice del mismo. 
187 p, 8°. Barcelona; Editorial Labor, 
1928. 


SarpA, ANTONIO 
Léxiko tecnolégico musical en varios 
idiomas. 293 p, 8°. Madrid; Union 
Musical Espafiola, 1929. 


TrRaTADO DE ArMontIA. @da parte. Ar- 
monia_ elemental. 160-337 p, 4°. 
Madrid; Edit. por la Sociedad Dida&c- 
tico- Musical. 


Vousacn, Fritz 
La orquestra moderna. Tr. del Maestro 
Roberto Gerhard. 400 p. Barcelona; 
Editorial Labor, 1928. 


LEERGANG VOOR HET PIANO-ONDERWIJS. 
4e veel verm. druk. Samengesteld en 
uitgegeven in opdracht van het Ned. 
Muziekpaed. Verbond. Amsterdam; 
“De Nieuwe Muziekhandel.”’ 


ScnouTEN, HENNIE 
Eenvoudige muziekleer. 
G. Alsbach & Co. 


Wat, A. DE 
De pianistenwereld; beroemde pianisten 
van voorheen en thans. ’s-Gravenhage; 
J. P. Kruseman. 


Amsterdam; 


Wrern-Knupsen, K. A. 
Den europaeiske Musiks Skabnetime; 
en Studie over vort Tonesystems, 
kunstneriske Graenser og deres Over- 
skridelse. 65 p, 12°. Kobenhavn; 


Gyldendal, Nordisk Forlag, 1928. 
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DaxLGREN, LoTTEN 
Jenny Lind utom scenen; fértroliga brev 
till hennes férmyndare H. M. Munthe. 
8°. Stockholm; Wahlstrém & Wid- 
strand, 1929. 

Oustn, HELGE 
Svenska kyrkomusici; biografisk uppsals- 
bok. 8°. Stockholm; 1928. 





NIEWIADOMSKI, STANISLAW 
Aleksander Michalowski; ku uczczeniu 
60-lecia pracy artystycznej. Warszawa; 
1929. 

SzaRLItT, BERNARD 
Nieznany skarb w_ Polsce; 
muzyczne Edwardo Wrockiego. 
8°. Warszawa; 1929. 
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